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J. 
WHITHER ? 


‘SIN THE WILDERNESS, 
‘* May 5th, 188-. 


“ Anp now,” said I, as the steamer slid from her moor- 
ings, and the shining waves rose and fell beneath her prow, 
“we turn our faces toward the Promised Land!” 

“IT hope so,” answered Paul, with his grave, sweet smile. 
“ But the Wilderness comes first, you know.” 

Aceepting the warning, I date my journal accordingly. 
Yet not with any sinking of heart; for the Israelites must 
have found many pleasant spots in those years of wander- 
ing through the desert,—green plains of ease, cool shadows 
of sheltering rocks, Elims where tall palms bent their plumy 
heads to the breeze’s whisper and silvery fountains sang of 
peace and hope. No doubt friendships were faithful and 
loves sweet; infancy smiled up into the face of happy 
motherhood; youth was merry and old age wise; Time 
softened the sharp outlines of grief even as he levelled the 
graves left behind; and Life ran its round of toil and rest, 
success and failure, growth and decay, much as it does in 
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our modern days. No doubt, too, God was ever ready to 
shed sweet dews of forgiveness and consolation into uplifted 
hearts; and in the light of His gracious countenance the 
rough places were made plain, and the desert oft seemed 
to blossom as the rose. 

So, if it be in truth a Wilderness through which we are to 
journey,—Paul and I,—we will go hand in hand, with good 
heart and hope; and, please God, the way shall not seem 
long, nor the days evil, though the time wax late. 


II. 
WELCOME. 


As if to point and emphasize Paul’s warning, we were lit- 
tle more than well under-way when our steamer crashed in- 
to an irresolute barge; and there was a delay of some hours, 
so that we did not reach Bellerue until after midnight. It 
made a striking picture as seen from the river,—black sil- 
houettes of unknown buildings crowning the steep bluff, and, 
on a lower level at the right, a large foundry sending up 
red flames and dusky columns of smoke into the star-lit 
sky. | 

One of Paul’s vestrymen had asked the “privilege” of 
entertaining us until the rectory could be made habitable, | 
but when our carriage stopped before his fine, old, colonial 
mansion, it was dark and silent. Expectation, too long- 
drawn-out, had attenuated into hopelessness, and gone to bed 
and to sleep. But its slumbers were light, for, just as we 
were deciding to go quietly to an hotel, a window was 
raised, a hearty welcome spoken, and very shortly Mr. Clav- 
rick, frank of face and cordial of manner, opened the door 
and ran down the steps. 

“Pray come in,” said he; “everything is ready for you, 
and Mrs. Clavrick will appear in a moment. Excuse our 
going to bed; we had a misleading report that the steamer 
would not be in before daylight.” 
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“You did quite right,” said Paul; “and please do not al- 
low Mrs. Clavrick to rise again. If you will be so good as 
to show us to our room, we will gladly defer any further 
demands upon your kindness or hers till to-morrow.” 

“ Just as you please,” returned Mr. Clavrick. ‘No doubt 
a bed is the fine essence of hospitality at this time of night 
—or of morning; I think it is after one o'clock.” 

So I made the acquaintance of my hostess next morning, 
in the breakfast-room. She was tall, fair, graceful, viva- 
cious, and winning. We “took to” each other at once; it 
was a case of friendship at first sight,—perhaps a rarer 
thing than love, so-called. 

The table-talk ran its course in a very bright, informal 
way; yet I soon became conscious—and so, I knew, did 
Paul—-of some reticence, some constraint, whenever parish 
matters were touched upon. Twice I noticed that Mr. 
Clavrick avoided giving a direct answer to a question; and 
once I suspected that he was skillfully guiding the conver- 
sation out of an undesirable channel. Whatever the under- 
lying cause of it all might be, it was often on the brink of 
revelation from the frank lips of Mrs. Clavrick, who is of a 
more impulsive nature than her husband; but his warning 
glance sufficed to check it. 

Breakfast and prayers over, our host invited Paul to the 
library, “for a plain business talk,” and his wife led the 
way to her cosy boudoir, where a very small girl was busy 
with a very large doll. She was fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
and seemed to be four or five years old. 

“This is Babiecita,” said the mother, putting her hand 
under the child's chin and lifting the blushing face. “She 
has been as anxious as anyone for your coming; she has 
talked of nothing else for days; yet now that you are here, 
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shyness enfolds her like a veil, and she has not a word to 
say for herself. But one of these days, or hours, she will 
suddenly. open her mouth and make up for lost time; the 
repressed stream will have become a torrent. Is not that a 
true statement of the case, Babiecita ?” 

The child only smiled, and gazed at me sliyly from under 
her long, curly lashes. 

“T notice that you make use of the pretty Spanish suffix 
of endearment,” said I. “May I ask if you have Spanish 
relations or experiences ?” 

“Mr. Clavrick is part owner of a sugar plantation -in 
Cuba,” she answered, “ and we have been accustomed to 
spend some portion of our winters there. So to our pet 
name of ‘ Babie ’ for this little one, the Cuban servants 
added the ‘ cita,’ and we liked the combination well enough 
to adopt it.” 

“Tt is a graceful custom, I think; the habit of it clings 
to me still. I often find myself involuntarily adding an tto 
or ita to the names of those whom I love well.” 

A brisk interchange of Cuban reminiscences followed; 
but I soon saw that Mrs. Clavrick’s attention was wander- 
ing, and a troubled expression crossed her face, as the low 
murmur of the gentlemen’s earnest voices came to us in 
every slight pause. It was plain that she knew and re- 
gretted the subject-matter of their conversation. : 

Finally she turned to me with a look which prepared me 
for a change of subject. - 

‘T hope your husband will not take it so hard as some of 
us do,” she began, with an unmirthful laugh “But I 
really cannot wish him joy of the news that mine is breaking 
to him: namely, that he is in the hands -of an entirely new 
set of vestrymen, ‘ Mr. Clavrick insisted that your breakfast 
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should not be spoiled—or spiced—with the tidings; but 
there is no reason why it should not ‘,out ’ now.” 

“T beg your pardon; I do not quite understand,” said I, 
doubtfully. 

“In good truth, neither do I! One knows a good many 
things that one does not understand. The simple fact is 
that at the parish meeting, last Monday, the late vestrymen 
were turned out, almost en masse, and a new set voted in. 
And such a set! Positively, I dare not trust myself to 
speak of them, lest I seem to be most unchristianly slander- 
ous and spiteful; it is better to let them speak for them- 
selves when you come to know them. Happily, it will not 
matter very much to you personally, but I really am sorry 
for Mr. Vennor. Of the eight gentlemen who invited him to 
become our rector, and whom he saw on his visit of inspec- 
tion, only two are left—Mr. Darcy and Mr. Asher. The 
latter was not in sympathy with our old vestry, but as they 
were an unit against him he could do no harm; he will co- 
operate most heartily with his present colleagues. As for 
Mr. Darcy, who has been our senior warden for years, he 
is the best of men, but in a certain limp way,—he has no 
more back-bone than a jelly-fish, The incomers did not 
turn him out, because they had the sense to see that not 
one of them could pose in his place without provoking the 
average beholder to unseemly mirth; moreover, they knew 
he would never do them any harm. He is not going to 
fight anyone’s battles—not even his own; he is simply a soft 
cushion for people in general to sit on a3 hard as they 
please---and welcome!” . 

She paused, somewhat breathless with strong feeling and 
rapid utterance; I sat in dismayed silence. I could not 
but remember how delighted Paul had been with the gen- 
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tlemen of the former vestry; it was much to be sure of 
such a strong, harmonious, agreeable corps of co-workers 
in his new field. And this was the end ofit! I turned to 
Mrs. Clavrick. 

“But why—” I began, hesitatingly. 

“ Why, indeed !” she echoed, indignantly, not waiting for 
the uncertain sentence to decide on its course. “TI blush 
to tell you. Because they were afraid that too much money 
would be spent on the new rectory; because they thought 
the pews rented too high; because they doubted if the old 
vestry would sufficiently impress the new rector with the 
necessity for economy; because—but I have neither the 
patience nor the face to go on!—it is too humiliating. To 
think that such men as General Fairfax, and Judge Ellen- 
wood, and Mr. Holroyd (not to speak of my husband !) 
should be supplanted by Pollard, and Jackman, and 
Lasker, is enough to make the parish hide its collective 
head in shame and disgust! ” 

“But, if I rightly understand you, it was by the vote of 
the parish that the change was made,” I ventured to re- 
mark. 

“ My dear Mrs. Vennor, I beg you will not think it is quite 
so bad as that! The truth is, things had gone on so harmoni- 
ously in the parish for some time that the members had 
grown slack in their attendance at the meetings, and a few 
sore and jealous heads saw their opportunity and seized it. 
They scoured the city for all the good-for-naughts that had 
been made ‘ members of the society,’ some of whom had 
not been inside of the church for a decade; by one means 
or another,—it would not profit us to inquire too curiously 
exactly what means!—they induced these people to vote at 
their bidding; they packed the meeting with them; and 
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this cataclysm is the result. You may call it a vote of the 
parish, if you please, but the real working members had as 
little to do with it as with the last earthquake.” 

‘Then it is not so bad, after all,” said I, determined to 
look on the bright side. ‘“ The new régime cannot do much 
mischief in a year; at the end of that time we may trust 
that the old order of things will be restored.” 

She shook her head discouragingly. ‘For Mr. Vennor’s 
sake, I hope it may be so. But my husband is no alarmist, 
yet he says that we shall not soon see the end of the disas- 
trous effects of this overturn. In the first place, we lose two 
of our most valuable members:—Mr. Holroyd, of the steam- 
boat company, was debating whether to keep his perma- 
nent residence here, or go to New York,—he could manage 
the business equally well at either end of the line,—this af- 
fair decides him;—he goes. And Judge Ellenwood, who 
was our strong man in some ways, is so angry that he vows 
he will never set foot inside of the church again. He left 
the meeting in a rage, and went straightway to apply for a 
pew in the Dutch Reformed Church.” 

I looked at her in a distressful surprise that really had no 
words. Although I knew nothing of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, his failure in loyalty to the Church of my love was like 
@ personal wound. 

Mrs. Clavrick answered my look as if it had been speech. 

“TI am not defending him; Heaven forbid! I see the 
woful wrong of it as clearly as youdo. But I also see the 
other side of it,—his side, that is,—which you can nbdt see; 
and though it does not justify, it explains. The man who 
takes the Judge’s place has been his foe for years, socially 
politically, parochially, and this is his first triumph. There 
is a fair proportion of human nature in the Judge, and all of 
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it is up in arms and rampant. My husband labored with 
him for more than two hours yesterday, urging him by 
everything good and bad to reconsider his action before Mr. 
Vennor’s arrival; and he would not give ina hair’s-breadth.” 

“T am glad to be able to infer that Mr. Clavrick is stanch.” 

My hostess put out her hand impulsively, and gave mine 
a warm clasp. ‘My husband will stand by his church and 
his rector to the last drop of his blood and the last gasp of 
his breath. But he will have no share in the controlling 
power, now. Indeed, it will be best for him to keep in the 
background as much as possible, to avoid arousing the 
jealousy of the new vestry, upon whose good-will Mr. Ven- 
nor’s comfort mustlargely depend. It is such ashame that, 
after having been urged to take charge of this parish, on 
the ground that it was in an excellent condition for work 
and growth, he should come to us in three weeks, to find 
everything at sixes and sevens,—an angry faction, a syllen 
faction, a scared faction, and the, remainder about evenly 
divided between indifference and hopelessness. It is so 
different from what he was led to expect, that no one could 
blame him if he just turned his back on us and left us to 
our fate. But I sincerely hope that he will not! Oh! I 
cannot begin to tell you—and you would hardly believe me 
if I did—what a strong hold he has already taken on our 
hearts, and with what hope and confidence we turn to him 
as the one bright spot in all this fog. If any one can steer 
us safely through it to some fair haven of peace, I am sure 
that it is he.” 

i was spared the necessity of a reply by the entrance of 
the gentlemen. Naturally, I looked first at Paul’s face; it 
still bore traces of the gravity due to a recent discussion of 
serious matters, but not a shadow of doubt, discourage- 
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ment, or dismay. My spirits rose as by some infusion of a 
subtle elixir, and I turned to listen to Mr. Clavrick with a 
much lighter heart. 

“T see that my wife has been taking you behind the 
scenes,” said he, with a keen glance at my face. ‘I did not 
tell her she must not ; when a cold bath is inevitable, I be- 
lieve in taking one swift plunge, and having the chill over 
with. For then the reaction sets in.” 

“T don’t think we had got so far as that,” said Mrs. Clav- 
rick, lightly shrugging her shoulders. 

“No? Well, we will hope that it is close by. To hasten it 
let me say to you most emphatically, Mrs. Vennor, tha‘, in 
all this folly and friction, this rancor and recriminatior, I 
have yet to hear the first word of dissatisfaction with our 
new rector. His elections the one action of the old vestry 
that the new one does not criticise or disown. We may be 
at laggerheads about every other subject under the sun, but 
we are an unit in our affectionate and loyal regard for hirn.” 

* Which will last,” said I, somewhat ruefully, “ until you 
have decided of which faction he is to be accounted the 
head.” 

“ That decision will be long in the making, I trust. I 
shall do what I can to delay it, even if I have to cut my 
rector dead in public, to prevent people from thinking that 
Iam too deep in his confidence. We understand each 
other.” 

The eyes of the two gentlemen met in a way that spoke 
volumes for their mutual trust and liking. Plainly, their 
talk had borne good fruit. 

“ As for vou, Mrs. Vennor, our host went on, in a tone 
half of jest and half of earnest, “please do not go and get 
things hopelessly mixed by falling in love with my wife!” 
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‘ How can I help it?” I asked, in the same tone. 

« [T don’t know, [m sure,” he responded, looking at her 
with a frank admiration very pleasant to witness. ‘ You 
will have to find your own solution to that problem; I never 
did! But now, let her show you to your dressing-room, to 
get your things on. Weare going fora drive. We need 
to get our minds cleared of the smoke and dust of this 
parish muddle before Sunday is upon us. Nothint will do 
it so effectually as the gracious ministrations of nature. If 
you are a lover of fine scenery, we can show you things to 
exalt you to the seventh heaven of delight. Our views may 
not be so grand as those of the Alps or the Yo Semite; but 
or sheer, simple beauty, and the quiet grandeur of moun- 

.tains not so high as to be austere, we think them unsur- 
passed.”’ 

Paul came up to our room as I was putting on my bon- 
net. My mind was still running on the morning’s revela- 
tion, and doubtless the mirror reflected a sufficiently dubious 
and anxious face. He lightly laid his hands on my shoulders, 
and turning me gently around so that he could look deep 
down into my eyes, he said : 

“The Lord is King, be the people never so impatient; 
He sitteth between the cherubim, be the earth never go 
unquiet.” 

It was enough; I needed not to hear, nor say, another 

word. 


IIT. 
SHOWER AND SHELTER. 


BeE.iterve is the quaintest old town! Memorials of its 
Dutch founders, traces of their characters, taste, and cus- 
toms, meet one at every turn,—albeit often ruthlessly el- 
bowed by the march of modern improvement, and some- 
times far advanced on the road to decay. Yet their home- 
ly, massive, old-world charm is worth far more than the 
flimsy elegance of a later period. 

“But how did it come by its French name?” I asked. 

“ For years the town consisted of a single, straight, mile- 
long street, beginning at the river and ending on top of 
the hill that we shall soon ascend, where lived a sporadic 
Frenchman who is supposed to have given the name. 
‘ Beautiful-Street ’’ was no misnomer then! with its fine old 
mansions and shade trees on either side, and at either end 
lovely views from the river-bluff and the hill. In our day, 
there are parallel streets galore, many of the old houses 
have been turned over to business, and the old name be- 
comes only a name, to which one rarely gives a thought. 
Yet tv some of us this is a beautiful street still; it is thronged 
with memories of childhood or shadows of earlier times: we 
see it as it was rather than as it is; besides, the lovely views 
are still its termini, as you will see.” ) 
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The day was a delightful one, fair and fresh enough to 
have strayed down from Paradise ; and, when the city was 
left behind, the road wound through scenery so various and 
so beautiful that one might well doubt if this is a “fallen 
world ”:—unless the term be limited to those who people 
it, clouding its sky and dimming its sunshine with the 
murky miasma of their own follies and sins. We traversed 
peaceful vales with clear-shining streams lovingly and linger- 
ingly gliding through them; we wound past fertile fields, 
sunny meadows and shadowy woods; we saw quaint old 
farm-houses—one built of bricks brought from Holland; 
and ever and anon we caught glimpses of the Catskills lift- 
ing their blue summits into the bright sky, and seeming a 
type of the Delectable Mountains. 

Guides and visitors were alike enthusiastic lovers of na- 
ture, and neither cried “ Hold, enough!” as we went from 
view to view; so it happened that we were still some miles 
from home when swift clouds began to gather in the sky, lit 
from within by flashes of Jightning, and vocal with the low 
rumble of thunder. 

We were skirting the grounds of a fine old country place 
when the first raindrops fell; and, without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, Mr. Clavrick reined his horses in at the open gate- 
way, and put them at their best pace up the avenue toward 
the large mansion dimly visible through the trees. 

“Must we really stop here?” asked Mrs. Clavrick, with 
something like a shiver, it seemed to me. ‘I have not been 
here since—” she left the sentence unfinished. 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Clavrick, with a reassuring 
smile. “This place will shelter us as well as any other; 
indeed, there is no other near enough to be of any 
avail.” 
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elk’s horns fixed over it; all around were tall cabinets filled 
with minerals, coins, and other curios, and settees of carved 
oak occupied the interspaces. The place was in perfect 
order, but it had the chill, cheerless, desolate aspect that 
tells of long disuse. 

Opposite the entrance was a carved and pillared doorway, 
leading into the main hall. Daniel now flung this door 
open, and waited deferentially for us to enter. 

Mrs. Clavrick glanced that way, and again I seemed to 
see her shiver. 

“Surely, we do not want Mr. and Mrs. Vennor to inspect 
the house by this gray and ghastly light,” said she, looking 
deprecatingly at her husband. ‘“ Let us reserve it for a 
sunshiny day. I fancy Mrs. Vennor is weary enough to be 
glad to do so, if you ask her.” 

“T am not tired,” I hastened to say, willing to spare her 
what seemed likely to be no pleasant task; “but it is never 
well to drink any cup of pleasure to the very bottom, and I 
can come to the Manor-house with a fresher zest some 
other day.” - 

Mrs. Clavrick gave me a grateful look, and the next mo- 
ment proposed that we should go out on the wide porch 
to wait for the cessation of the shower. 

“Tt feels like a tomb here,” she said, apologetically, “ and 
I cannot but remember when it was so different! ” and she 
sighed as she led the way out. 

The shower ceased as suddenly as it came; and the jewel- 
like drops, clinging to every leaf and twig, were sparkling 
in the first sunbeams when the young man that we had 
passed in the park came into view, strolling leisurely through 
the trees, and occasionally turning to look about him;— 
more, it struck me, with the air of one who remembers than 
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of one who discovers. Nearing the porch, he took his hat 
off to us, but he addressed the old servant, as if well aware 
that he was the one in charge. 

« Will you kindly allow me to look through the house ?” 
he asked, in a clear and pleasantly modulated voice. “I 
am told that it is to be let, and I think of taking it, if it 
suits.” 

Daniel’s answer not being forthcoming, I turned to look 
for the cause of the delay. He stood staring at the stranger 
in a way that did not indicate his fitness for his position, 
I thought. Finally, he faltered : 

“ J—I—yes, cert’nly. But—the shower—you are not 
wet.” : 

“No, thanks to the old oak yonder,” replied the stranger, 
a smile lighting up his grave face like a gleam of sunshine 
in a shady spot ; “I reached it just in time.” 

The words sounded simple enough, but their effect was 
quite otherwise. Daniel looked more dazed than before. 
Mr. Clavrick took one swift step forward, as if in glad 
recognition of a friend, then, becoming instantly aware that 
the impulse was not mutual, he as swiftly retreated. But 
his wife, more impulsive and less observant, had already 
rushed to the young man, holding out both hands, and 
joyously exclaiming : : 

“Oh, Rolf! welcome, welcome home! I am so glad to 
see you back! I know it can mean but one thing.” 

The stranger bowed till his lips almost touched the out- 
stretched hands, but he did not take them. 

“T am grieved to have no right to so kind a welcome,” 
he said, with an accent that seemed unmistakably sincere. 
“ But my name is not Rolf ; I am Hugh Ennadeen, at your 
service.” 
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And he handed a card to Mr. Olavrick, again bowing 
low. 

Mrs. Clavrick’s hands dropped ; her face fell ; she looked 
not only surprised, but hurt, and even a little indignant. 

The stranger glanced at her and went on: 

“T am here by General Fairfax’s authorization ; indeed, 
he brought me as far as the farm below, where he stopped 
on business. I preferred to come on alone; I thought I 
could find the way ;” and with the last words, the eyes 
smiled, though the lips remained grave. 

“TI hope you have not missed it,” returned Mr. Clavrick 
with a slight compression of the lips, as he saw the tears 
starting to hig wife’s eyes. 

Opportunely enough, the carriage now came up, and her 
husband was plainly glad to end the scene by putting us 
into it. But, stopping for a moment with his foot on the 
step, he turned again to the stranger. 

“Tf you should decide to take the house, Mr.——f#nnadeen, 
IT shall be glad to be of service to you in any way, for the 
sake of one whom you strongly resemble, and whom we 
knew and loved well ;” adding, after a slight pause, in a 
curiously significant tone,—‘ and believed in.” 

The young man’s dark-blue eyes shone. “I thank you 
from my heart,” said he, in a full, rich tone, “ not only for 
myself, but—if I may—for him. He is happy in your es- 
teem and confidence. If I take the Manor,—and it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that I shall,_I hope to prove not 
unworthy of my resemblance to him.” 

And the two gentlemen shook hands with a grave hearti- 
ness that gave the little ceremony the air of an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against a common enemy. 


IV. 


THE MANOR, 

THE conversation was far from brisk on the first part of 
the homeward reute. Mrs. Clavrick spoke little and with 
effort; her husband, though he failed not to give a certain 
automatic attention to the business in hand, was almost as 
evidently pre-occupied with serious and perplexing reflec- 
tions. But at last he shook himself free of whatever doubts 
or anxieties had beset him, and turned to us with his frank, 
genial smile. . 

“There is really no good reason,” said he, “why you 
should not have an explanation of the scene that you have 
witnessed, only that I would gladly have deferred telling 
you just yet of the more modern tragedy that casts its gloom 
over the Manor-house, if circumstances had not thrown it so 
directly in our way. There are plenty of legends of earlier 
woes clustering round those time-mellowed walls, which 
would but lend them a richer, subjler charm like that which 
a plentiful growth of parasitical vegetation gives to a massive 
tree-trunk; and it does seem a pity that, on the very thresh- 
old of your life in Bellerue you should be met, first, by our 
miserable parish upset, and then by this sad story of mys- 
terious crime. But we will take it as an indication that you 
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the whole, a much better order of things than the vice versa, 
— if only it does not fill you with discouragement at the 
outset.” 

“I assure you,” said Paul, quietly, ‘“‘ that, whatever rea- 
son I may discover for regret, I see none, as yet, for actual 
discouragement.” 

“T rejoice to hear that,” returned Mr. Clavrick, heartily. 
“ Half the battle is to keep up good courage.” 

Yet he ended with a faint sigh, as if oppressed with some 
heavier disquietude than he cared to admit. Or was it due 
to the sombre tale that he now began to tell us? 

“Thirty years ago, Kenworth Manor was inherited by 
Rollin, of that ilk;—a bachelor about fifty years old, gentle 
and courteous of bearing, yet with a certain underlying re- 
serve and austerity of temper. Nevertheless, he was not 
without a good deal of kind-heartedness at some atill 
deeper depth, as was shown by the fact that, when his only 
sister (who had made a hasty, ill-assorted match) was, in 
the natural course of things, deserted by her scapegrace 
husband, he invited her and her boy to make the Manor- 
house their home; and, although he showed no very demon- 
strative affection for either, he treated them kindly and 
generously, causing the mother to be recognized as lady of 
the Manor, and sparing no pains nor expense to give her son 
the education and training of a gentleman. It was almost 
unavoidable, therefore, that as the years went on, and the 
boy became a tall, handsome stripling, with the air of being 
perfectly at home and ‘to the manner born,’ outside ob- 
servers should begin to look upon him as his uncle’s heir; 
nor is it to be wondered at if he and his mother indulged 
in similar anticipations. To whom would Rollin Kenworth 
be so likely to devise his estate as to the nephew who had 
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grown up under his roof, and for whom he had always man- 
ifested the care and solicitude, if not the warm affection, of 
a father? If he had ever asked himself the question,—and 
he must have done so more than once,—he could scarcely 
have given it other than an affirmative answer. . 

“ Yet there were reasons—excellent ones—why Kenworth 
Rixon could take no real hold on his uncle’s heart. He was 
no true Kenworth, except in the name by which his mother, 
with her strong family pride, had managed to have him 
christened in spite of her husband’s opposition. And he 
never was @ boy, in the usual sense of the word. He must 
have been cold, calculating, cautious and secretive from his 
cradle, to judge from his character when I first had the 
pleasure of knowing him, fifteen years ago, when he was 
about thirteen years old. At that epoch, certain business 
matters brought me into frequent association with Mr. 
Kenworth, and more than once, when his nephew had ren- 
dered him some little service, or instantly given up at his 
bidding some wished-for pleasure, I have seen him leok 
after him with a sigh, and I could not help thinking that 
one spontaneous caress of unmistakable affection would 
have been a surer road to his heart. Reserved as he was 
outwardly, I suspected that there was a deep reservoir of love 
within, longing for the right hand to unlock its gates and 
let it forth. And yet, to do Ken justice (he soon came to 
be called ‘Ken,’ to distinguish him from his uncle, who 
naturally went by his surname among his intimates), that 
reserve was the very thing that he was least fitted by nature 
to deal with. A more genial and visible affection from his 
uncle might have awakened a corresponding feeling in him- 
self, since there is no touchstone like love to detect and 
foster love. 
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‘This was the situation when Destiny, cr Providence, 
chose to introduce into ita new element. Mr. Kenworth 
had one brother still living at the West, who had embarked 
the most of his property in a Mexican mining scheme, and 
lost it. He was ill when the news came, and it killed him. 
He had long been a widower ; he left one child, a boy a year 
or two younger than Ken; and in due time, he, too, be- 
came an inmate of the Manor-house. 

“I have said that Ken Rixon never was a boy ; Rolf 
Kenworth had the spirits, the mischief, and the hardihood, 
of a dozen boys rolled into one. As soon as he got out from 
under the shadow of his father’s death,—and at his age, 
with his temperament, that does not take long,—he made 
the old Manor fairly alive with fun and frolic, pranks and 
feats, to which it had been a stranger for half a century. 
He climbed trees, descended into wells, got astride of wild 
horses and furious bulls, went fishing in leaky boats, fought 
half the boys in the neighborhood, had no end of falls, duck- 
ings, and bruises, yet came through them all as if he leda 
charmed life. 

“But in the very worst of his escapades, he never did a 
cruel nor a disgraceful thing. He was the soul of honor ; 
his word and his promise could be implicitly relied on. 
Ken, in the few times when he had been suspected of doing 
anything wrong, had always lied like a Jesuit ; the tearing 
of wild horses could not have made Rolf act or utter an un- 
truth. His worst fault was that he was subject to attacks 
of swift, speechless rage, which made him, for the time be- 
ing, look and behave like a young demon. Aside from these 
infrequent outbreaks, never was there a sweeter, sunnier 
temper. Taking him altogether, I thought him the most 
winning and lovable youth of my acquaintance. 
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‘And Mr. Kenworth loved him well; no doubt of that. 
From the moment when, turning away from his father’s 
grave, he had thrown his arms around his uncle's neck, and 
sobbed out his boyish grief on his breast, Rolf possessed the 
‘Open, sesame,’ to his affections. He strove conscientiously 
to treat the boys with strict impartiality ; nevertheless, 
his eyes and his voice softened to Rolf as they had done to 
none other since the dispelling of the early romance, in re- 
membrance of which he had lived a bachelor all his days. 
How could he help it? Rolf brought with him the clinging, 
caressing ways of a petted darling, and saw no reason for 
changing them. He put his arm round his uncle’s neck 
and laid his fresh young cheek against the bronzed elderly 
one ; he dropped his head on his uncle’s knee and went to 
sleep with the confiding ease and grace of a kitten ; he held 
up his red lips for a good-night or good-morning kiss as if 
it were the most natural thing in the world. Ken, if he 
had loved his uncle with all.his heart, could never have 
done these things ; they were not in his way ; they would 
have come from him with an ill and alien grace. 

“ At Rolf’s advent, Mrs. Rixon had received him with 
great kindness ; but as soon as she saw what swift progress 
he was making in his uncle’s favor, her mother-love took the 
alarm. Thenceforth, she was not absolutely unkind to him 
—she was too wise 8 woman for that—but she ceased to 
treat him with tenderness. Asan inevitable consequence, 
Rolf clung all the more closely to his uncle, and was 
alienated in a proportionate degree from his aunt and 
cousin. 

“Not that the boys were exactly at enmity. Rolf was of 
too genial and-generous a temper to be habitually on bad 
terms with anyone, and Ken wastoo reticent and self-con- 
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trolled to give outward expression to the jealousy and anger 
that must often have gnawed within. In the few serious quar- 
rels that they had, Mrs. Rixon generally contrived to make 
it appear that Rolf was in the wrong : and, to say truth, his 
temper often put him there in the end, whatever might have 
been the fact in the beginning. Indeed, more than once it 
struck me that both mother and son were deliberately fan- 
ning the flame into fury, which a single drop of kindness or 
forbearance would have speedily quenched. 

“So things went until it was time for them to go to 
college, and both were duly packed off to Columbia, the 
family alma mater—Ken first, Rolf a year later. Both 
ranked high as students, so far as their class-work went ; 
and Ken's deportment was eminently proper, at least on 
the surface ; but Rolf’s high spirits, impulsive generosity, 
and occasiona! outbreaks of temper got him into more than 
one scrape. Not that he had the least tendency to vice 
or dissipation. He was full of fun and frolic ; he was free- 
handed as the summer sun ; he had a quick sympathy for 
every tale of real want; he wasthe natural prey of the 
whole plausible race of beggars, borrowers, and swindlers ; 
but he never did a thing that was vicious or dishonorable. 

“In Bellerue, he was the universal favorite. When he 
came home for the long vacations, the whole town seemed 
brighter for his presence. His first appearance on Main 
street was areal ovation : nearly everybody smiled at him; 
most people stopped to greet him, to shake hands, to de- 
light their eyes and ears with his handsome face and cor- 
dial voice. Children took to him instinctively ; animals 
were like wax in his strong, gentle, skillful hands. And 
the old Manor-house seemed to laugh with every gable 
when he was within; there was something in the very 
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air of the place that told a sensitive observer: Rolf is 
here ! 

“It was during one of those vacations that he put me 
under an obligation which I can never forget. Babiecita’s 
life was in danger from a runaway horse ; for a few terri- 
ble moments I expected to find her mangled, dying, or 
dead by the roadside. Instead, I found her laughing and 
crowing in Rolf’s arms,—she was too young to understand 
from what his daring, strength, and skill had saved 
her. 

“But I was not. I put my hand on Rolf’s shoulder, and 
told him that he had made a friend for life. I meant it, and 
I mean it still. Always, everywhere, I stand ready to 
serve and. befriend Rolf Kenworth to the extent of my 
ability.” 

“And I, too!” cried Mrs. Clavrick, wiping away the tears 
that had gathered in her eyes. “And not merely for my 
child's sake, either, but for his own as well. This husband 
of mine is so careful not to overrate Rolf, so anxious not to 
hurt his cause by a too evident partisanship, that he does 
not half do him justice. I tell you that he was the dearest 
fellow that was ever made, the most genuine, the most un- 
selfish, the kindest-hearted. Even his faults were but ex- 
cesses of virtue ;—those very rages which Mark mentions 
always began either in his intense sympathy with some 
case of cruelty or oppression, or in his being falsely ac- 
cused of something which he held to be dishonorable ;— 
no one ever took merited reproof more humbly. And 
when his fit of tempe» was over, he was always so ashamed 
and penitent that he took twice as much blame upon him- 
self as he deserved, and exonerated everybody else. Ken 
Rixon often found his account in that—the sly, scheming, 
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cold-blooded, smooth-spoken young rascal! Rolf was—and 
is—worth a whole township of him!” 

Mr. Clavrick listened to his .wife’s outburst with an in- 
dulgent smile. 2 

“You see,” said he, turning to us, “ that Rolf will not 
lack for one out-spoken, thorough-going partisan while my 
wife lives. But, allowing that her sketch of him is drawn 
with the most accurate pencil, that of his cousin is shaded 
a little too blackly, I think. For he was by no means an ill- 
conditioned or unprepossessing youth. He was a good son 
to his mother; she doted on him, and he seemed to give 
her all the tenderness of which his nature was capable. 
And we must allow that it was hard lines to be so continu- 
ally outshone by Rolf,—to have to go through life just on 
the edge of that young Apollo’s halo of glory, when he 
might so easily, in his absence, have made a sufficiently 
brilliant illuinination of his own. There were times when 
I felt something like pity for Ken, little as I cared for him 
personally. And just because I did not care for him, it is 
more than likely that Ido not do full justice to the good 
that was in him.” 

*‘ His wife gave him an amused, albeit a very proud and 
admiring glance ; then she said to us :— 

“ Don't believe him, either of you! He would do justice 
to a wolf that had just dined off his favorite horse! there 
never was such another determined-to-look-on-both-sides 
character in the world. But go on, Mark,” she added, 
turning to him ; “ your story is but half told, and Ido hope 
you will end it before we get home ; it is not the sort of 
thing to enliven the dinner table!” 


V. 
WHAT A MORNING BROUGHT FORTH. 


“Tus far,” resumed Mr. Clavrick, “my talk has been 
merely prefatory. Without some knowledge of previous 
events, and of the actors in them, you could not well 
understand what is to follow. 

‘During one of their vacations, Ken and Rolf could 
think of nothing better to do than to fall in love with the 
same young lady—-Dana Heathcote. It must be granted 
that she was pretty enough to furnish them with valid 
excuse.” 

“ Dana!” I repeated, “ what an odd name for a girl! ” 

** And she came somewhat oddly by it,” remarked Mr. 
Clavrick. ‘ When her father was a young man, a certain 
Mr. Dana helped him out of some trouble, and, in his grat- 
itude, he vowed that his first child should be named for his 
benefactor. It appears never to have entered his mascu- 
line mind that his first child might not be a boy. When 
that turned out to be the fact, he kept his word all the 
same. He silenced remonstrance by averring that he 
could not see why Dana was not as good as Lina or Dina ; 
for his part, he liked it much better. So Dana she was 
called, and Dana she remains; and we are so used to the 
name as never to think of it as strange. In truth, she is 
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the kind of girl to make one feel, not that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, but that the name is 
sweet for the sake of the rose. Proceed, Mark; this is 
merely a footnote.” 

Mr. Clavrick smiled, and obeyed. 

“Up to this time, though Ken may not have felt any real 
love for his cousin, and was undoubtedly jealous of his 
growing favor with his uncle, yet I verily believe that he 
had never felt any bitter animosity towards him. But 
now, when he saw him lifting his hand to take the prize 
that he, too, had striven for with all the repressed strength 
and passion of his reticent nature, I suspect that a flood 
of jealous resentment rose and surged within—all the 
more powerfully because it was denied any free outlet, and 
constrained to seek such dark, tortuous, underground 
channels as it could find or make. 

“It next happened that Mr. Kenworth was seized with 
a long and painful illness which left him the shadow of his 
former self both in body and mind. Thenceforward, he 
was @ nervous, morbid, irritable invalid, never in the same 
mind for two consecutive days, and always certain that 
everything not under his own eye—and much of that !— 
was going toruin. What I endured from him in those 
days as his partner, was bad enough; what his sister and 
nephews underwent must have been a heavy burden. But 
Mrs. Rixon and Ken soon saw their opportunity in his con- 
dition, and deliberately set themselves to make the most 
of it. 

“ As is usual in such cases, the subject which chiefly en- 
grossed and perplexed him was the disposition of his prop- 
erty. It appeared that, some years before, he had made a 
will in Ken’s favor; after Rolf’s coming, he had destroyed it, 
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and prepared one with blanks left for the insertion of the 
legatee’s name, whenever he should decide which it was to 
be. The short way out of the difficulty would have been 
to divide the estate between them, as I told him more than 
once; but that was opposed to all the instincts and tradi- 
tions of the race. Kenworth Manor had always belonged 
to one of the name; it had never been divided; it had 
-passed from father to son with the regularity of an entail; 
its present possessor had no mind to break with the time- 
honored custom. So he began to hold the succession over 
the heads of his nephews like a veritable sword of Damo- 
cles; if either displeased him, a threat of disinheritance 
was instantly on his lips. And it was generally Rolf to 
whom it was uttered, for Ken walked as warily, in those 
days, as if he had been treading among African man-traps, 
while both he and his mother did their underhanded best 
to lead or to goad Rolf into mischief. If any thing went 
wrong, they contrived to make it appear that he was some- 
how to blame; if he was gay, he was heartless ;if he was 
grave, he was considering the probability of soon stepping 
into his uncle’s shoes;—worst of all, if he was caressing, 
sympathetic, and attentive, as it was his nature to be, they 
hinted that it was simply to prejudice his uncle in his favor. 
And Mr. Kenworth was Just weak and morbid enough to 
yield easily to any influence that was specious and persist- 
ent; and Rolf was of too unsuspicious a nature to see what 
was going on, or too proud to defend himself. 

“ Indeed, if Ihave given you any true conception of his 
character, you will understand that to be accused of mean, 
politic wheedling and toadying in order to make himself 
his uncle’s heir, was a thing that he was not likely to en- 
dure with any patience. There must have been more than 
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one unpleasant’ scene before the last one, when Rolf—after 
telling his uncle that he hoped he would sign his will in 
Ken's favor at once, for he would never enter the house 
again till he knew it was done, and he was no longer liable 
to the insult of having his heart’s purest affections mistaken 
for mercenary meanness—walked out of the house with his 
eyes aflame and his head in the air, leaving his foes to re- 
joice over their victory, if they felt like it. 

“And a victory it appeared to be, at first. Mr. Ken- 
worth was quite as angry as Rolf; and, loudly declaring 
that the will should be filled out immediately, and Rolf 
never should come back, he went to his library and shut 
himself up there for the rest of the day. When he came 
out, towards twilight, he seemed to have aged by ten years ; 
he was bowed and broken as if a tempest had swept ‘over 
him. As the evening wore on, he began to look worried 
and anxious ; by-and-by he surprised Mrs. Rixon by ask- 
ing if Rolf had returned or been heard from. 

‘** Of course,’ he added, ‘ ho did not mean what he said, 
and neither did I. It was a senseless quarrel, which we 
shall do well to make haste to forget. If he does not ap- 
pear to-morrow morning, he must be sent for.’ 

“Certainly, none ‘of them could have had any idea of 
what the morning was to bring forth. The housemaid, go- 
ing into the library early, gave a shriek that brought every- 
body running to see what it meant. Mr. Kenworth was ly- 
ing on the floor, dead, with a wound in his breast, and a 
pool of blood by his side. His desk was open: papers were 
strewed round the floor ; the money-drawer wasempty. It 
was supposed that he had heard some noise made by the 
thief, that he had risen to look for the cause, and possibly 
grappled with the man ; who, fearing that he would call for 
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help, had silenced his voice, and freed himself, by one swift 
thrust ofthe weapon that he carried. Whether by skill 
or accident, the blow had been well-aimed and needed not 
to bé repeated. 

‘This was woful enough, but it was not the anal When 
Mrs. Rixon saw her brother lying there, when her mind 
grasped the fact that he was dead, she stood for one mo- 
ment staring straight before her as at something unseen by 
anyone else ; then she sank slowly to her knees, and, the 
next instant, fell heavily forward. They lifted her up and 
carried her to her own bed; ina few moments she had 
ceased to breathe. It turned out that she had an obscure 
heart affection, and the shock had killed her. 

“T have probably made it plain enough that I had no 
particular liking for Ken Rixon, but I was never more sin- 
eerely sorry for anybody in my life than for him. When I 
reached the house, he was sitting by his mother’s side, and 
but for an occasional spasmodic movement, one could not 
have told which was the corpse. He did not moan nor 
weep ; but his face was like ashen-gray marble ; I never saw 
such dazed, stone-like grief. All that day, all that night, he 
sat there ; indeed I do not think he left his mother for an 
hour till she was laid in the family tomb. 

‘“ Meanwhile, the doctors had been busy with an autopsy, 
and I cannot tell you what a thrill of horror ran through 
the community when it was stated that the wound in Mr. 
Kenworth’s breast had been made by a poniard, or stiletto, 
of a certain peculiar kind and size. To make you under- 
stand why, I must go back a little. 

“Mr. Kenworth’s predecessor had a decided taste for 
curios, and during a long residence abroad, had made 
considerable eollection of the odds and ends that the stream 
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of time strews slong its banks for those who care to pick 
them up. Among other things, at o sale in Italy, he had 
secured two stilettos, said to have been made for twin scions 
of a certain noble house ;—very curious and valuable things 
in their way, with handles of embossed gold, set with jew- 
els, and slender blades of polished and damascened steel. 
Moreover there was a tradition that some secret had been 
wrought into their make, which no recent possessor had 
been able to discover. 

But Rollin Kenworth cared little for curios; he looked 
upon his ancestor’s collection as a particularly inconvenient 
sort of rubbish, since, little as he cared for it, he could not 
well throw it away; so he relegated it to the large entrance- 
hall (you probably noticed it there), in order to make room 
for more book-cases in the library, where it was originally 
bestowed. And when Rolf was one day seized with a desire 
to try his hand at the secret of the stilettos, and Ken be- 
came infected with it, he good-naturedly gave one to each, 
and bade them work at it to their heart’s content. It did 
not transpire that they ever discovered it,—if there really 
were any;—but the dainty weapons, with their romantic 
history, were greatly to the taste of two college youths; and 
from that time forth they counted them among their most 
cherished possessions. Consequently, it had not been with- 
out a good deal of reluctance and regret that Ken, some 
months before, had given his up for lost. He had been 
fishing in the pond that day; he had bent over to free his 
boat from some floating rubbish; he had heard something 
go splashing into the water; no doubt it was his stiletto, 
which he happened to be carrying in place of a knife that 
he had mislaid. 

“T do not need to show you the bearing of all this. It 
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being decided that Mr. Kenworth’s wound: was precisely 
such as these stilettos would make, and that Rolf’s was the 
only one left, it was inevitable that some people should draw 
the inference that it was in Rolf’s hand when it made the 
wound. 

« But not many—at least, at first. It is as much to the 
popular credit as it is to Rolf's that, at the first broaching 
of the idea, there was an almost universal cry of indignant 
disbelief. Rolf a midnight murderer! Rolf a dastardly 
thief! It was simply inconceivable. 

“And Ken, I am glad to say, was as sternly intolerant of 
such a theory as Rolf’s best friend could wish. In truth, 
the accusation was the first thing that roused him from his 
apathy of sorrow into something like life and interest. At 
the inquest, he gave his testimony in the most emphatic 
way. Rolf, he said, had gone off in pride and anger,—as 
alas! he had too much occasion for!—but he had gone 
quite as much in sorrow, for Daniel, to whom he had said a 
kind parting word, had seen tears in his eyes. And that 
Rolf should come back at night, in cold blood, to rob his 
uncle, or assassinate him in any mood, was simply unthink- 
able for anyone who knew him. He was quite as likely to 
do such a thing himself. Any hypothesis was to be received 
except that. No train of circumstantial evidence, however 
dove-tailed and damaging, should ever make him believe 
that his cousin had committed that mean, dastardly crime. 
He spoke with a force and earnestness that were not with- 
out their effect ; I never liked him so well before or since 
as on that occasion. 

“But where was Rolf all this time? Heaven knows. 
From the Manor, that morning, he went straight to Dana 
Heathcote, told her the whole story, and-made known his 
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determination to go away for a time; the scene through 
which he had just passed, the humiliating accusation that 
he had heard repeated by his uncle’s lips, made it impossi- 
ble for him to remain at the Manor any longer. Hence- 
forth, he meant to earn his own living. As soon as he found 
himself in an independent position, he would open commu- 
nication with his uncle, whom he should always dearly love ; 
until such time, he should remain silent. What more was 
said between the two, it is not necessary to inquire. 
Doubtless they exchanged sighs and protestations, as part- 
ing lovers will, the world over ; doubtless Rolf promised to 
be true, and Dana to wait for him ; and then he took her in 
his arms, gave her a last kiss, and sorrowfully went his way. 

“But what way? That was the question which racked 
the brains of friends and strangers, police and detectives,— 
in short, of the whole population of Bellerue,—for months ; 
and not one of them has answered it as yet. If he had 
taken the wings of the morning, and flown to the farthest 
coast of Africa, he could not have vanished more swiftly 
and silently. 

“It is more than three years, now, since it all happened, 
and to this day Rolf has never been heard from. After a 
time, this circumstance began to tell against him more 
strongly than any other :—If he is innocent, people asked, 
why does he not come forward and prove it? It is a ques- 
tion impossible to answer ; nevertheless, there are still some 
of us who believe that it will be answered satisfactorily 
some day, and Rolf's innocence be made shiningly manifest. 
Ken was right. No circumstantial evidence, however dove- 
tailed and damaging, could make one who knew Rolf well 
believe that he committed that crime. I have always 
thought better of Ken Rixon for those words. 
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“ But they did not prevent the Grand Jury from bring- 
ing in a verdict to the effect that Mr. Kenworth died of a 
wound made by a stiletto, inthe hands of Rolf Kenworth. 
It was not unanimous; one or more of the jurors recom- 
mended the substitution of ‘in the hands of a person un- 
known,’ but the majority -went the other way;—in truth, 
they could not well help it, as the circumstantial evidence 
was so strong. It follows that Rolf is under indictment for 
murder, and if he ever comes forward, or is found alive, he 
must stand his trial. 

‘You see why Honor and I gave that Mr. Ennadeen 
such an unnecessarily warm reception—because he looks 
enough like Rolf to be his twin brother. The resemblance 
quite took me in, till I bethought me how impossible it was 
that Rolf should present himself at the Manor in any such 
fashion, if at all.” 

Mrs. Clavrick shook her head. 

“The very impossibility makes the probability, to my 
mind,” said she. “Strong in the belief that no one will suspect 
him of so boldly putting his head into the lion’s mouth, he 
has come to look into the matter for himself.” 

“Tf that be your opinion,” said Mr. Clavrick, gravely, 
“T recommend you to be careful about making it known. 
It's general adoption might make a good deal of trouble 
for an innocent man. I observed Mr. Ennadeen very nar- 
rowly after my first surprise; he is broader shouldered 
than Rolf; his hair is darker and so is his complexion; he 
has @ thick beard, while Rolf had only a moustache; and 
he has also a slight.intonation or accent that is almost 
foreign.” 

Again his wife shook her head. 

“Just the changes that three years spent in a strange 
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land would be sure to make in a youth of twenty-one; don’t 
you see? Besides, he sought shelter from the rain in the 
old oak! How should a stranger know anything about 
that? ” 

The question was plainly a poser, and the answer came 
only after some refiection:— 

‘“‘ My dear Honor, the circumstantial evidence may point 
to Rolf as strongly in this case as it did in the former one, 
but there is an inherent improbability in both, which, to my 
mind, is not to be overcome by any amount of such evi- 
dence. If you admit it in one case, why not in the other ?” 

This was a poser for the wife, in her turn, and reduced 
her to silence for awhile. 

‘“* And the old oak in question,” said I, with some curiosity, 
“is there anything wonderful about it except that it is hol- 
low? ” 

Mr. Clavrick hesitated for a moment. 

‘“‘T scarcely know how to answer you. The oak is a 
grand, stalwart specimen of its kind, 1nd no one knows 
how old itis. The wonderful thing about it ts the hollow. 
That is, to some extent, a secret, which Mrs. Clavrick has 
unguardedly betrayed. Accident discovered it to us; but I 
do not think it is known to anyone else outside of the Ken- 
worth family; Daniel is the only one of the servants ac- 
quainted with it. Rolf chanced to hit upon it one day, and 
tnade use of it thereafter, as a sort of out-doors study.” 

“ And boudoir,” said Mrs. Clavrick, laughing ;—“ that is 
to say, he did his pouting in if. When things went awry 
in the house, he betook himself thither to sweeten his tem- 
per. At least, that is what he told me, one day; he said 
that the airiness, the lovely outlook, the thick oaken walls 
sround him, the great, swaying boughs above, with the 
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birds nesting in them, the sense of grandeur and serenity 
and antiquity,—all soothed and rested him as nothing else 
did. And it would have dispelled the charm if the place 
had been generally known. That was why he begged us to 
keep the secret. Iam sorry that I have so foolishly let it 
out.” 

“Pray do not give it another thought,” I hastened to 
say. “We will straightway forget that we ever heard of 
any old oak except those which are the world’s common 
heritage;—rooted far back, yet reaching their boughs, 
heavily fruited with legendary lore, down into the newest 
present: But, Mr. Clavrick, is it an indiscretion to ask 
what has become of Kenworth Rixon ?” 

“Certainly not. When it appeared that Rolf was not 
soon to be forthcoming, Ken declared that it was impossi- 
ble for him to stay on at the Manor, and decided to go 
abroad. He left strict injunctions that any news of Rolf 
should be immediately cabled to him; and some people are 
persuaded that he really went in search of the fugitive. Be 
that as it may, he seems to spend his time in travelling; he 
has been seen by our citizens in divers old-world places, 
wearing the same sad, pale, listless countenance that he 
wore here after those tragical events. 

“By the way, the will was found incomplete, and there- 
fore inoperative. Thus the very thing that Mr. Kenworth 
so strongly deprecated is to cometo pass; the law will 
divide the estate equally between the two nephews. But 
nothing can be done until Rolf’s fate is determined ; mean- 
while, General Fairfax and I are the trustees. Some time 
ago, we decided that it was better to let the Manor toa 
good tenant than to leave it to the slow, sure deterioration 
of disuse. But its gloomy reputation is not in its favor ;—~ 
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to the old-time ghosts that were always said to haunt the 
long gallery, superstition now adds the more modern 
shades of Rollin Kenworth and his sister, with their fresher 
and consequently more appalling frightfulness. The ancient 
phantoms are dim and gray of texture ; their wrongs and 
woes have faded to a soft neutral tint not without its 
charm ; the later comers are vivid and corpse-like, their 
‘ excuse for being’ borrows no beauty from time’s enrich- 
ing touch, they are sharp, gaunt, and hideous in their star- 
ing newness of to-day. So far, no eligible tenant has pre- 
sented himself; if Mr. Ennadeen turns out to be such an 
one, he will be znost welcome.” 

“What can he want with the Manor, if he isn’t Rolf >’ 
asked Mrs. Clavrick, coming out of a reverie. 

‘Really, my dear, I think the question would be more 
pertinent if he were Rolf!” 

“He was not the least bit surprised when I took him for 
Rolf,” persisted Mrs. Clavrick. 

Her husband stared, then laughed. “May I ask if it is 
a harp of a thousand strings that you are touching for our 
benefit ?” he asked, banteringly. 

‘‘T suppose it does look like monomania,” she replied, 
good-humoredly,—“ but, really, I can’t get it out of my 
head that it is Rolf, altered enough by time to feel that he 
can safely come to investigate that grewsome business of 
the assassination for himself.” 

Mr. Clavrick lightly shrugged his shoulders. “Keep your 
idea as long as you like, if only you keep it—to yourself,” 
said he in a jesting tone, yet one that did not invite fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. 

Almost immediately, we stopped at his door, and I went 
up to my room wondering whether wife or husband were 
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more likely to be in the right about the question of iden- 
tity, and feeling that there was a good deal to be said for 
both of them. 

Referring the point to Paul, he opined somewhat quizzi- 
cally that, our interest in the problem not being of that 
warm, perscnal nature which insists on an immediate solu- 
tion of some sort, we might safely leave it for the process 
of time ; which does its work all the more-surely because 
it does it slowly, gradually eliminating mere preferences 
and prejudices, and giving the bare facts and latent prodba- 
bilities a chance to show themselves unveiled and un- 
adorned. 


Vi. 
NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


Sunpay morning dawned as smilingly fair and peaceful as 
ifhuman woes and crimes had never been nor could be. 
The sky was clear—height above height of stainless, trans- 
parent blue, except for a few white, slow-drifting clouds, 
casting shadows that lent a softer, graver grace for a mo- 
ment, and lef* no trace behind. 

The Bellerue churches are all gathered round or near a 
central square, not large enough to be termed a park, a lit- 
tle aside from the main street, securing to them a due 
measure of seclusion and quietude. A walk of a half-mile, 
or more,—none too long for the bright spring day,—brought 
us in sight of St. Clement’s, of which Paul had wisely said 
little, not to blunt the keen edge of enjoyment by anticipu- 
tion. Some years before the more ancient structure was 
replaced by a modern Gothic edifice of stone, with a spire 
of fair proportions rising above the tall elms that stood near, 
flinging their pleasant gloom over the entrance. Within 
were upsoaring pillars and arches, and a rich glory oi 
stained glass and decorated walls. 

It needs not that I should here speak of the service. It 
is a delight always, everywhere, in all its variations of sim- 
plicity and richness; satisfying both my spiritual and ss- 
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thetic needs as nothing else does—or can, I think, until I 
come to worship in the eternal temple of the New Jerusa- 
lem. And it is an added delight to be ministered unto by 
one’s husband, giving a new sweetness to what is sacred, 
and u new sacredness to what is sweet. “I am determined 
to know nothing among you but Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified,” was his significant text to-day; and, as he spoke, all 
parish quarrels and jealousies, all petty ambitions, divisions, 
and animosities, all wrongs and sorrows, seemed to sink 
out of sight in the great, deep sea of Christ’s infinite 
love, with its infinite adaptation to every form of human 
need. 

The service over, several persons waited to greet their 
new rector; some few had the courtesy or curiosity to wish 
to make the acquaintance of his wife, and so came up to the 
pew where, with Mr. and Mrs. Clavrick, I awaited Paul's 
leisure. A rather short, stout man, with iron-gray hair, 
and dark-gray eyes which seemed to look more keenly into 
mine through their half-shut lids than many—indeed, most 
—wide-open ones, was presented to me as, “ Mr. Pollard, our 
junior warden.” 

With him was his wife, a sprightly little woman, much 
younger than himself, all smiles and gestures, and airy little 
meaningless motions, reminding one of a bird mounted on 
avery elastic perch. There was also a tall, thin, elderly 
spinster, —Miss Deane,—with a shrewd, yet kindly face, and 
much quaintness and cnergy of manner. 

By way of safe and pleasant meeting ground, I said 
something about my gladness in seeing so beautiful a 
church, addressing Mr. Pollard, who happened to be nearest 
me. He turned to me with eyes so nearly shut that only a 
dark line remained visible. It was like being examined 
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through the crack of a door; one can see that some shad- 
owy figure is there, but cannot tell what or whom, nor 
whether its gaze is kindly or malevolent. 

“Yes, it’s very fine,” said Mr. Pollard slowly, and as if he 
grudged the admission. “The truth is, it’s a great deal too 
fine for us. It gives rise to false notions about our people. 
‘If you can build such a fine church as that, you can afford 
to give handsomely to charities,’ is the premise and infer- 
ence that we have to meet all the time. But it’s all wrong. 
In the first place, we did not build the church. Our old 
rector, after scraping and squeezing every possible cent out 
of the parish, begged of his friends and acquaintances all 
over the land, and robbed himself, to make up the needed 
amount. Secondly, we are not able to give much to outside 
objects, because it’s as much as we can do torow our own 
boat.” 

“It is as much as any one can do to row his own boat, if 
he declines to put forth his strength, or fetters his arms eat 
the elbows,” remarked Mr. Clavrick, with a certain good- 
humored dryness of intonation. 

Mr. Pollard leisurely scanned the carven capital of a tall 
pillar through his half-closed eyes ere he answered :— 

* You are just as bad as the rest of them, Clavrick; you 
greatly over-rate the parish’s financial ability. “If you had 
your way, we should be up to our eyes in debt in a year.” 

- “You have taken good care that I shall not have my 
way, replied Mr. Clavrick, cheerfully. 

“JT!” exclaimed Mr. Pollard, opening his eyes for an in- 
stant, and then shutting them asif he were about to drop off to 
sleep. ‘“ Allow me to remark that, by the vote of the par- 
ish meeting—” - 

“Which I have no intention of criticising,” interrupted 
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Mr. Clavrick. ‘Nor are we going to reconsider it for Mrs. 
Vennor’s benefit—” 

“It would be more to the purpose to do it for our own,” 
interposed Miss Deane, grimly. 

There was a gleam of mirth in Mr. Clavrick’s eyes, but he 
went on, with outward gravity :— 

“The vote stands, and we are to stand the consequences. 
I trust they will be its best justification. A prosperous par- 
ish is the main thing; that is what we all want and work 


” 


for. 
Paul here came up with another of the new vestrymen— 


Mr. Jackman. He was in strong contrast with the other, 
—slender, quick, bustling, brisk of manner and crisp of 
speech, evidently with a vivid consciousness of the value of 
time, and especially of his own portion of it. 

Mr. Pollard turned to him as to a sure ally:—“ I have been 
warning Mrs. Vennor not to let our fine church give her 
too high ideas of our parish.” 

“It’s a white elephant that would eat its head off, if we 
did not look out for it,” returned Mr. Jackman, much as if 
he were speaking of an unprofitable inmate of his cattle- 
yard. 

I was too much surprised to answer at once. Paul saved 
me the trouble. 

“The comparison is not an inapt one,” said he, in the 
studiously quiet tone wherewith he conceals deep feeling 
which it is wise not to _express. “In the East, the 
white elephant is a sacred animal, to be tenderly and rev- 
erently cared for. As for the cost of its maintenance, they 
do not expect it to be a source of profit, in the ordinary 
sense of the word.” 

Mr. Pollard turned his eyes meditatively upon Paul, as 
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if dimly cognizant of alatentrebuke. Mr. J ackman answer- 
ed with business-like disregard of everything but the main 
point—his main point:— 

‘Probably not. I fancy we could teach the Orientals a 
thing or two about making things pay as you go. I don’t 
suppose you, as a clergyman, are likely to think as I do 
about these matters; my idea is that every church should 
be run on strict business principles, and made to pay a 
profit.” 

‘“‘T agree with you,” said Paul, quietly. 

Mr. Jackman looked surprised. ‘Ob, well, if that is the 
case, no need to waste any more words about it.” 

‘‘ Allow me to explain,” said. Paul. “I agree with you 
that a church should be so managed as to pay a profit; but 
the profit of which I was thinking would not make much 
show in your ledger, Mr. Jackman.” 

“Qh, you mean the increase in the value of the property, 
the security due to the maintenance of law and order, and 
all that sort of thing,” said Mr. Jackman, graciously. ‘“ Of 
course, those things are to be considered, and their value is 
real enough, though we can’t always set it down in dollars 
and cents.” 

‘And the increase in the value of men and women, the 
maintenance of the law of love and the order of righteous- 
ness, the ennobling and enriching of the individual and cor- 
porate life of the parish,—are not these things also to be 
taken into the account? Are they not of such real and 
paramount value that all which we can do, or be, or* give, 
to secure them, is not too much, while anything short of 
that is far too little ?” 

There was a silence. Paul’s voice had lost its studied 
-quietude; it was deeply thrilled with earnestness—the rich 
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earnestness that touches the surface of even a cold, care- 
less heart with a momentary glow, though it cannot pene- 
trate its depths nor alter the direction of its current. 

Recovering himself, Mr. Jackman gave a short laugh. 
“That is thé sort of thing to preach, Mr. Vennor, and I 
like to hear it as well as anyone. But when it comes to 
practical questions of every-day life—’and he ended with 
an outward sweep of his hands more expressive than 
further speech. 

“TfI have not misread my Bible,” remarked Miss Deane, 
drily, “it was not the brethren who said of Joseph, ‘ Be- 
hold, the dreamer-cometh,’ but the very dreamer himself 
who stored up the corn that saved them from death by 
famine. There seems to have been a practical side to his 
visions.” 

“« And the practical question of every day,” said Paul, 
‘ig not so much how large a heap of corn we can raise or 
store, as how we can best feed and foster the life that is 
more than meat. Itis not a question to be answered off- 
hand, nor in any stereotyped or perfunctory fashion, cleri- 
cal or commercial. There ig room enough in the working 
out of the problem for every sort of energy, material or 
spiritual, if only it be rightly applied.” 

As if by a general intuition that, for this time, there was 
no more to be said, the party now began to move slowly 
down the aisle of the emptied church. 

Mr. Clavrick had quitted us some minutes earlier; we 
found him in the vestibule talking earnestly with three 
gentlemen. One, of medium size, white hair, an amiable 
face, and gentle manners, was introduced to me as, “ Our 
senior warden, Mr. Darcy.” Another—tall, slender, still 
young, with very dark eyes and complexion—was “one of 
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our vestry, Mr. Brune.” The erect, broad-shouldered fig- 
ure, tightly buttoned coat, and military bearing of the 
third prepared me for his name—“ General Fairfax.” 

All greeted me with courtesy and cerdiality; but I noticed 
that the General bowed very stiffly to my companion,—so 
much so as to suggest the possibility that, had he not been 
my companion, the bow might have been omitted. Never- 
theless, it struck me that, after saying some polite sentences 
to me, the General’s next words were meant for the ears of the 
whole party, so clearly and deliberately were they spoken. 

“By the way, Clavrick, I hear that you were at the 
Manor yesterday, and saw my young friend, Mr. Enna- 
deen.” 

“IT am glad to know that he is your friend,” returned Mr. 
Clavrick, quietly; “ he seems a fine young fellow.” 

'“ And bears a striking resemblance to Rolf Kenworth, at 
first sight,” continued the General. ‘“ Upon my word, I 
could almost have sworn that it was he, until he handed 
me his letters of introduction from my friends in Cairo. I 
am going to bring him to see you to-morrow; he wants to 
lease the Manor.” 

Was it my fancy that this explanation was given less for: 
Mr. Clavrick’s benefit than for that of the bystanders, and was 
meant to forestall any unpleasantness to Mr. Ennadeen 
arising from his likeness to Rolf? 

Mr. Pollard listened to it with his eyes gradually closing 
until they became nearly obliterated; then he said, in the 
slow, even tones which have a curiously emphatic quality :— 

“My wife came up on the train yesterday with a young 
man, who, she said, was exactly like Rolf.” 

“Yea; exactly,” said Mrs. Pollard, bristling with interest 
and animation at every point. “And if it were not for your 
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assertion to the contrary, General, I shouldn't hesitate to 
say that he was Rolf. To be sure, he did his best to act as 
if he had never seen me before, didn’t see me very well 
now, and wasn’t particularly anxious to see me again, which 
was not in the least like Rolf, who was always so cordial 
and friendly with everyone. But circumstances alter man- 
ners as well as cases, you know.” 

Treating his wife’s speech as a mere parenthesis, Mr. 
Pollard proceeded :— 

« And it is well that you can answer for him, General, or 
he might find himself in quarters neither so spacious nor 
so pleasant as the Manor-house.” 

« And such mistakes sometimes have still more disagree- 
able consequences,” observed Mr. Burne, closing his firm 
mouth with an expression that verged on vindictiveness. 
“ It is as well to avoid putting one’s self in a position where 
they are likely to occur.” 

Apparently, I was the only one of the party who had 
noticed the entrance of a new-comher upon the scene. Just 
as General Fairfax began, a young lady, with a roll of 
music in her hand, had descended the gallery-stairs; but, 
finding his large figure effectually blocking her way, she 
had courteously stopped on the lower step to allow him to 
finish his statement, inasmuch as the number of his auditors 
forbade thé supposition that it was meant to be private. I 
happened to be so placed that she came almost inevitably 
within the range of my observation:—perhaps, too, in my 
quality of comparative stranger, I was less interested in the 
conversation than the rest, and more at liberty to notice 
other things. 

But any lack of interest on my part was quite made up 
by hers, as soon as she became aware what topie was under 
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discussion. I saw her start, change color, and catch her 
breath, as if she had sustained something of a shock; then 
she stood listening with as strained and breathless an at- 
tention as if her very life depended on her clear understand-- 
ing of every word. : 

“As Mr. Brune finished his coolly cynical speech, he 
lifted his eyes, and saw her. A curious change came over 
his face, quite as swift and radical as that I had watched in 
hers, but by no means so simple in its nature, nor so easy 
to analyze. Something of pity, of regret, of kindness, I 
seemed to discover, yet something of hardness and bitter: 
ness, too :—but how could such a contradictory mixture be! 
More likely my imagination and the dim light of the vesti- 
bule had played me a trick. 

Nevertheless, his change of countenance was real enough 
to attract General Fairfax’s notice ; and looking round for 
the cause, he saw the young lady waiting on the foot of the 
stair-case,—pale, but quite collected, even smiling as she 
met his startled gaze, yet not without a touch of hauteur in 
the way she faced the battery of eyes now directed upon 
her. 

“Bless my soul! my dear Miss Heathcote!” cried the 
General, with surprise and mortification. “I had not the 
least idea I Was turning my back on you. I humbly beg 
your pardon.” 

And he bowed with a depth of penitential courtesy that 
seemed a little disproportioned to the occasion. 

Perhaps it was the consciousness of this that made Miss 
Heathcote’s cheek flush ; though she bent her head gra- 
ciously enough, and disclaimed the necessity of any apology 
in tones that would surely have been tremulous if she had 
not held herself together with so firm a hand. It occurred 
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to me that such self-control in one so young argued a sor- 
rowful necessity and a deal of practice. 

Eager to create a diversion, I think,—though she would 
probably have done much the same thing in any case,— 
Mrs. Olavrick now seized upon her, and brought her over to 
my standing-place. : 

“Mrs. Vennor, I want you to know my friend Dana—Miss 
Heathcote. Mr. Vennor will find her a willing helper, always 
ready to fill any gap. Just now, she is our acting organist,— 
kindly keeping the place for Miss Keene, who has gone off on 
a health trip.” 

“So it was you who played that exquisite voluntary!” 
said Paul. “What was it? At first, I thought it was famil- 
iar, but I soon found that it was not.” 

“Tt was partly an improvisation,” she answered, simply. 

‘“‘ Her playing is all well enough,” said Mrs. Clavrick, with 
a proud, loving look ; “ but if you want your very heart wiled 
out of you before you know it, just wait till you hear her 
sing !” 

“ Until then,” said Paul, smiling, “we may be permitted 
to say how much we enjoyed her playing this morning. It 
had the rare merit of fitting in so well with the whole spirit 
of the day’s services as to make one forget that it was not 
an integral part of them.” 

She thanked him duly for his praise ; she gave no oppor- 
tunity for anyone to think her distraite, pre-occupied ; yet 
I saw her look at Mrs. Clavrick with the wistful gaze of 
one who longs to ask questions of much moment to herself, 
if only the way would open. 

So I made a motion to go, which was responded to by 
adieux from all the gentlemen not of our party, except 
Mr. Darcy, whose homeward route ‘was the same as ours. 
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for a considerable distance. He and Paul led the way ; 
I followed with Mr. Clavrick; last of ali came his wife 
and Miss Heathcote. The sound of their voices in ani- 
mated conversation reached our ears, and now and 
then a word or two, indicating that Mrs. Clavrick was 
relating the history of our yesterday’s invasion of the 
Manor. 

“I hope,” said Mr. Clavrick, with the frankness that 
these twain had shown us from the beginning, making us 
feel more like near kinsfolk than new acquaintances,—“I 
hope that my wife is not infecting Dana with her belief 
that Mr. Ennadeen is Rolf in disguise.” 

«Then you are quiet confident of the contrary ?” said I. 

“Quite,” he replied, with emphasis. ‘“ Rolf may be capa- 
ble of a good deal of Don Quixotism, but he is not so 
foolish as that. If he knew of anything strongly in his 
favor, he would come forward in his own person ; if not, he 
would not show up at all.” 

‘You seem very much in earnest,” said I, looking at 
him somewhat curiously. . 

“Don’t you see that I am doing my best to manufacture 
correct public opinion,” replied he, laughingly, yet not 
without a certain undertone of gravity. “How can you 
be so unkind as to refuse to be convinced ?” 

“But why should you be engaged in that manufacture, 
if you don’t believe in Mrs. Clavrick’s hypothesis ?” per- 
sisted I, using the same freedom with which I was being 
treated. 

Mr. Clavrick looked down musingly for a moment be- 
fore he said :— 

“ That is just what I should like to know. I seem to be 
foolishly yielding to an intuitive feeling, which is strong 
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enough to influence my action, though it makes no appeal 
to my reason.” 

‘* More likely, you are wisely yielding to it,” said I, 
warmly. ‘The intuitions which are not the reflex action of 
selfish passion and prejudice are likely to be heavenly in- 
fluences, I think.” 

‘‘'We may hope so,” he answered, gravely. ‘For, though 
Heaven seems a good deal farther off than it did when I 
was younger, electricity travels so much faster than the old- 
fashioned stage-coach that we may still believe it is near 
enough to make its influence feltat need. Indeed, it seems 
very plain to me that subtler forces than electricity, even, 
are at work among us,—harder to control and analyze, but 
none the less real and powerful. In truth, the more I see 
of this life of ours, the more strongly am I impressed with 
the reality of the unseen element in it,—the immaterial, as 
we say;—which is probably only a more delicate material 
than our senses take cognizance of.” 

“ Except that spiritual sense which would be so much 
keener and more trustworthy if we gave it more careful 
training and practice,” said I. 

There was no time for farther talk, for we had now ar- 
rived at the home steps, where Babiecita was on the watch 
for us; and she precipitated herself from the top one into 
her father’s arms with sufficient force, I thought, to give 
him quite enough to do with the material, at the moment. 


VII. 
TEA—TABLE TALK. 


Earzy on the next morning, we began the task of setting 
the rectory in order for occupation. It is a quaint old man- 
sion, stands on a corner of the main street, and was origi- 
nally built and owned by a retired sea-captain, whose no- 
tions of domestic architecture must have taken a curious 
twist from his nautical life. There is a wide hall running 
the whole len,th of the main building, on one side; on the 
other, is a row of four large rooms, with wide openings into 
one another, presenting an almost palatial vista from the 
frontone. Back of them is the kitchen, in awing. The up- 
stairs arrangement corresponds, except that the rear end of 
thé hall is cut up into a nest of closets,—enough to offer a 
swift solution to any problems of stowage that might have 
beset the captain's mind, or ours. 

Taking it all in all, the rectory has many qualifications for 
8 pleasant home; not the least of which, to our minds, is its 
oddity, lifting it.far out of the dull region of the common- 
place. But it is too remote from the church to be conven- 
ient, and the building of a new one on ground directly 
adjacent thereto, is one of the tasks definitely before Paul 
and the vestry. One, too, wherein my “prophetic soul” 
discerns the possibility of a good deal of friction. For how 
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is it to be supposed that a robin and a mole would be able 
to reconcile their differences of opinion in regard to the fit- 
ness and functions of a dwelling. Things that burrow and 
things that soar are apt to take very dissimilar views of life 
and its needs. 

But for a year, at least, and perhaps more, this quaint old 
structure is to be our home; a period quite long enough to 
furnish a motive for making of the place as fair and fitting 
a nest as circumstances permit. And there is something 
very fascinating to me in the ordering of a new home,—in 
the careful study of possibilities, the overcoming of difficul- 
ties, the seizing on points of vantage, the gradual evolution 
of order from chavs and latent correspondence from seem- 
ing incongruity. And if there be no hallowing touch of old 
associations, no spot sweet with the withered-rose fragrance 
of vanished loves and joys, so there are no mournful, bitter, 
blighting associations to deepen the shadows, and take the 
brightness out of the very sunshine. The new home may 
be as full of hope as it is empty of memory. Instead of be- 
ing haunted by pale ghosts of the past, bright visions of 
the future may dance through the rooms, or smile out 
from the duskier passages like the glint of a chance sun- 
beam. 

Mrs. Clavrick’s “ high tea ” was a very bright and timely 
thing after our hard day’s work. It was pleasant to see how 
thoughtfully she had catered for us, and how she enjoyed 
our manifest appreciation of her efforts. A very cheerful 
time we had over it, exchanging reports of the day’s events 
and comments upon them, in the frankest and friendliest 
fashion. ; 

“ By the way,” said Mr, Clavrick, at a fitting moment, “I 
had a visit from Mr. Ennadeen to-day, in company with the 
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General; and we had the mutual pleasure of signing a 
lease of the Manor for the space of a year from this date.” 

“TI hope that he has a family,” said I, “ or he will be lost 
in that great house.” 

“ Who does he profess to be, anyhow?” inquired Mrs. 
Clavrick. 

“He comes to General Fairfax with a letter from an old 
class-mate of his, now consul at Cairo, Egypt. He is cer- 
tainly a bachelor, of a good English, or Scotch, family, and 
belonged to the army that was sent to end the insurrection 
in the Soudan—and failed. It may be inferred that, hav- 
ing had enough of war and the East, he comes to peace 
and the West for a change. At all events, here he is, and 
welcome, since he takes the Manor off our hands.” 

“What can any young bachelor, except Rolf Kenworth, 
want of that great place?” asked Mrs. Clavrick, with in- 
credulous emphasis. “He will be about as comfortable there 
as asingle soldier in a barrack.” ; 

‘Perhaps he will be lucky enough to find a wife kere, 
as so many of his countrymen have done,” laughingly 
suggested her husband. 

“Doubtless. He will find her in—Dana Heathcote.” 

Mr. Clavrick looked at her with an amused face. ‘“ Wait 
till you know him better before you decide about that. In 
our interview to-day, I noticed one thing very unlike Rolf. 
He is grave even to sadness; he has none of Rolf’s breezy 
buoyancy of temperament.” 

“Do you think, then, that to be accused of robbing and 
assassinating a beloved uncle is likely to put a man in 
high spirits?” retorted his wife, with a curl of her pretty 
lip. 

“There is something in that,” admitted Mr. Clavrick 
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frankly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I protest against your adoption of 
any theory till you have talked with Mr. Ennadeen face to 
face for just one half-hour. I greatly mistake if, at the end 
of that time, you do not confess yourself as hopelessly 
muddled as I am.” 

I could not help giving him a quick glance of surprise. 
Yesterday he was “confident,” to-day he confessed himself 
to be “ hopelessly muddled.” Had he seen some reason 
for doubt, then ? 

He caught my glance, and understood it. 

“Tam not manufacturing public opinion to-day, Mrs. 
Vennor,” he said, laughing. ‘“I have given up the busi- 
ness. That commodity is manufacturing itself at a rate that 
defies my humble competition. Directly after the General 
and Mr. Ennadeen left me to-day, I had occasion to go to 
the bank. They were just a few paces in advance of me, 
and for five blocks I had an opportunity to watch their 
progress,—an occupation not without interest. Most peo- 
ple contented themselves with staring their eyes out of 
their heads, but a few heroic souls stopped and cordially 
extended their hands; then I could see that the General 
was affably explaining that this gentleman really was not 
Rolf Kenworth, but some one who looked remarkably like 
him. Then all bowed with the utmost courtesy, and 
parted; and the deceived person, looking a good deal dazed, 
went on his way, occasionally turning to gaze wonderingly 
after the pair. Finding me directly in his path, he was 
only too glad to disburden himself of his surprise and be- 
wilderment; and I had a chance to see how the same thing 
affects different minds.” 

“Who were they all?” asked his wife, with a feminine 
desire to exchange the general for the particular. 
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“ Oh, well, there was Judge Ellenwood for one. He is a 
doubter,—as becomes the legal mind, he will wait till the 
evidence is all in and ready to be summed up, before he 
gives an opinion. Another was our new vestryman, Ira 
Lasker ; he is on your side, my dear. He knows it’s Rolf, 
and hopes he'll get his desert for his ‘brazen audacity ;’— 
it's his phrase, not mine, please, ma’am,” he added, with a 
humorous assumption of the necessity of exculpating him- 
pelt. 
Mrs. Clavrick laughed, yet she looked a little annoyed, 
too. To have the despised Lasker on her side was almost 
reason enough for going over to the opposition. Tapping 
her slender foot impatiently on the floor, she said :— 

‘Never mind his expression ; it becomes him. (Go on.” 

“ Next, there was the artist Calyo,—he who painted Roli’s 
portrait, you csnow. [ regarded his opinion as well worth 
having; & man who has studied a face in that careful way 
ought to know more about it than an ordinary observer. 
Without really deciding the question, he was inclined to the 
negative ; did not regard chance likenesses as wonderful ; 
on the contrary, thought it wonderful that there were no 
more of them, as there are only seven types of faces, and 
the resemblances must always be more numerous and no- 
ticeable than the differences. Indeed, he laughingly assert- 
ed that many people were not known so much by their in- 
dividual faces and figures as by the fact that they were not 
somebody else! After him came Jessie Lawrence ;—she did 
not stop me; I stopped her. ‘What do you think of that 
young gentleman you were just speaking with, and who 
looks so much like Rolf?’ I asked. She looked at me with 
surprise. ‘Do you think so?’ said she. ‘I did, just at 
first; one naturally allows for some changes to be made in 
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three years, and more. But, in another moment, 1 knew 
better ; he is not half so handsome as Rolf.’” 

“ Of course she would take a superficial view,” commented 
Mrs. Clavrick, with somewhat contemptuous emphasis. “Is 
that all?” 

“Tt is a sample of all_—except, perhaps, Ben Harding,” 
and he added, parenthetically, to us,—‘ a young imp that 
Rolf once fished out of the river, nearly dead, and who 
showed a dog-like devotion to him ever after.” (Resuming 
his narrative). ‘Ben did not speak to Mr. Ennadeen ; he 
simply stared while he passed as if turned to stone, except 
as to eyes; and he remained so staring for some time. 
Then, putting his head on the ground, he elevated his feet 
in the air, in which attitude I left him. Whether he meant 
to express thereby the general topsy-turvity of his ideas, or 
thought his brains would work more clearly in that posi- 
fion, is mere than I can tell.” 

‘“Do you suppose that the world looks upside down from 
that point of view?” asked Paul, with a mirthful gleam in 
his eyes. 

“* Probably ; what is seen of it. The view can’t be exten- 
sive,” said Mr. Clavrick, with an answering gleam. 

“ I have heard of a soldier on the march, who complained, 
‘Every body is out of step but me!’” said Mrs. Clavrick, 
laughing. 

The business of eating had long been over, but we still 
lingered at the table, and might have done so much longer 
if the maid had not appeared, with the announcement :— 

“Judge Ellenwoed, ma’am. He told me to say that you 
were not to hurry ; he could wait.” 

“I don’t think we can be accused of overmuch hurry,” 
laughed Mra. Clavrick, rising ; “it is nearly nine o'clock.” 
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Judge Ellenwood’s title was not needed to show his qual- 
ity. He seemed to carry the abstract bench around with 
him, and delivered therefrom, not opinions only, but rul- 
ings, charges, and sentences. Not that his words were so 
many, but that they were uttered with so much precision 
and formality, such an evident consciousness that they car- 
ried with them the weight of much learning, a wide experi- 
ence, &@ competent authority, and were to be received with 
proportionate deference. For the rest, he was of medium 
height, with keen eyes, a firm mouth, and an abundance of 
dark hair, lightly touched with gray over the high fore- 
head. 

He shook hands with me very cordially, welcomed me to 
Bellerue with well-turned phrases, regretted that a slight 
illness had prevented Mrs. Ellenwood from accompanying 
him, and then turned to Paul with the air of one who bas 
an important explanation to make:— 

“T have called thus early, Mr. Vennor, in order to show 
you that, although I have unfortunately been forced to 
sever my connection with St. Clement's Parish, my esteem 
' and regard for you personally are not at al) affected there- 
by, but remain in full force. I count it a great loss that I 
am not to enjoy your ministrations, as i so confidently ex- 
pected when I had the honor of waiting upon you with the 
call to become the rector of the parish of which I was then one 
of the officers. If I had known what changes a few weeks 
would bring about, I should never have accepted that mis- 
sion, I cannot but deplore my agency in bringing you in 
contact with such a set of men as the present vestry,—men 
with whom I, myself, could not consent to associate or co- 
operate in any capacity. Whatever I can do, as your warm 
personal friend—though no longer a member of your parish 
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—to atone for that most involuntary injury, I shall do with 
all my heart.” 

No wonder that Paul looked very grave; the Judge’s 
action had been such as he, both as man and clergyman, 
must find it hard to excuse. 

“J thank you for your kind words for myself,” he replied, 
quietly; “and I hope that the future has better things in 
store for us than we now foresee.” ; 

“T sincerely hope that it has,” replied the Judge, quickly. 
“But if you mean to imply that I shall ever be induced to 
reconnect myself with St. Clement’s Parish, you are fore- 
doomed to disappointment. I am not the sort of man to 
take the back track. 

“ T hope you don’t call this sort of thing going forward,” 
interposed Mr. Clavrick, with the easy familiarity of long 
acquaintance;—“] don’t. I call it taking the back track 
with a vengeance; and how you ever came to do it passes 
my comprehension. My impulse is to stand up to the fight 
till it’s over; and if I am beaten, make ready for the next 
set-to. When another parish meeting comes, Pollard, 
Jackman and Company will find me on hand, with my lance 
poised, not over in Dr. Bartlett's camp, leaving them to do 
their worst unhindered. I am sorry not to have your valu- 
able aid in the tourney, but General Fairfax and I hope to 
be too many for them all the same.” 

Almost unconsciously, I fell to analyzing the characters 
of the two gentlemen, so far as was possible with the 
material in hand. They were not less unlike in appearance 
than in act. There was a certain breadth and largeness 
about my host, in physique, dress, speech, manners, very 
different from the neat, precise, studied aspects of the 
Judge. It was plain that the former thought little about 
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himself, and perhaps still less about the impression that he 
was likely to make upon others; whereas, it may be doubted 
if the latter ever really forgot himself, or failed to note 
whether he was getting his due amount of respect and 
attention. He must be a very proud man, at bottom; or it 
might be truer to say, a very vain one, since vanity only is 
80 deeply wounded, and so hasty to seek revenge. Doubt- 
less, a deep and thorough analysis would find pride enough 
underlying Mr. Clavrick’s careless ease and independence, 
but it would be of a totally different quality. He takes his 
title to respect for granted, without ever giving it a delib- 
erate thought or troubling himself with the inquiry whether 
it is as patent to others as to himself; and if, by any chance 
it should be made known to him that it was not, the knowl- 
edge would have little effect upon his spirits, and none 
whatever upon his action:—unless, indeed, it should involve 
some deep heart-wound, piercing to the joints and marrow 
of his affections. To blows dealt by indifferent hands he 
would be invulnerable. He would go smilingly on his way, 
never giving them the honor of a second thought, much 
less of turning aside to visit them with some petty punish- 
ment. If he had felt as much indignation as the Judge at 
losing his place on the vestry, he would never have given 
his adversaries the satisfaction of seeing him wince under 
the blow. 

In such indignation as he does feel there is the smallest 
possible flavor of the personal element. So far as he alone 
is concerned, it is safe to say that the new vestrymen might 
keep their position until the crack of doom, and he would 
lift no finger to oust them from it. He has plenty to occupy 
him, and he regards honors as roses, the sweetness of which 
is subject to a large discount for thorns. His hostility to 
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the present régime is partly due to the treachery and du- 
plicity to which it owes its existence, but far more to his 
belief that the best interests of the parish are likely to 
suffer at its hands. He counts it, therefore, his duty to do 
his best to overthrow it at the first chance; and to a duty 
he brings a cheerful spirit, a steady patience, a strong will, 
and an energetic hand,—things as formidable in a foe as 
they are helpful in a friend. 

In selfish pride and rage, Judge Ellenwood threw down 
his weapons and abandoned the field; in loyal love and 
truth, Mr. Clavrick intrenches himself on the ground which 
is indisputably his own—his membership of the Church— 
and waits to renew the contest about temporal matters 
under better auspices. The one is true to his faith, his 
friends, his principles; the other, to a tinsel-bedizened idol 
that he calls his “ honor,”—the essential thing being to find 
some well-cushioned niche for its bestowal, where no pro- 
fane finger shall point at it, and no skeptical mind deny its 
right to homage. So long as that idol is not touched, he is 
a courtly and cultured gentleman, whom it is a pleasure to 
meet; touch it, and he becomes anger incarnate. 

Already he was krutting his brows at the mild censure 
implied by Mr. Clavrick’sremarks; seeing which, that gentle- 
man hastened to give a new turn to the conversation. 

“T hope you understand, Mr. Vennor, that my words are 
more belligerent than my doings are likely to bo! It is the 
deft hand in the silken glove of diplomacy that I largely re- 
ly upon for the work to be done. And, by the way, it 
would be interesting to know what is the proportion of the 
important results achieved by open, direct means to those 
due to more occult causes.” 

“Not one in ten,” zaid the Judge, with prompt decision, 
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“ The most powerful forces in nature are the least visible,” 
said Paul; “we see their effects, not themselves.” 

“Is that a justification, then, for the preference of silent, 
secret means to an end?” asked Mr. Clavrick. 

“Tt would be, perhaps, if silent, secret human means 
were not so apt to involve falsehood and treachery,” re- 
turned Paul. 

“You hold then that a lie is inadmissible under any cir- 
cumstances ?” 

Paul looked surprised. ‘Is there any question of it in 
your mind?” 

“There never has-been. But I seem to foresee a situa- 
tion wherein I could be somewhat puzzled. It might bea 
question how far telling the truth was an offering to one’s 
own fetich of honor, self-respect, and the like, rather than 
unselfish lovy for the thing itself. One may sacrifice one’s 
self to it, even unto death, with a clear conscience; but 
has one the right to sacrifice a friend with the same single- 
mindedness?” 

“Tt is a question that I trust none of us will be called up- 
on to answer,” said Paul, with a grave shake of the head; 
“nor are we likely to be in these days.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Judge Ellenwood; “ it is by 
no means an impossible nor infrequent question in our 
courts. If wives and children and friends thought it their 
duty to tell the truth about the whereabouts and doings 
of persons wanted by the police, no criminal would go un- 
hung,—not to mention some innocent people, victims of 
suborned witnesses or circumstantial evidence.” 

“Tt may well be that human nature fails under such 9 
trial as that,” said Paul, very seriously. “Yet we must 
not suffer the weakness of the flesh to lower the standard 
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of the spirit. Truth, entire truth, so far as we know it, is 
the only possible rule for the Christian; if we fall short of 
it, as we do of other things,—porfect love, for instance,— 
we must simply cry, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ 
That is better than to assume that we have not sinned. I 
must believe that—” 

The sentence was arrested by the entrance of another visi- 
tor,—Miss Heathcote,—“ anxious,” as she prettily told us, 
“to be one of the first of Mr. Vennor’s flock to make him and 
his heartily welcome to their new home.” 

Taking a seat by me she entered easily into conversation. 
In a moment or two Mrs. Clavrick also drew near; the result 
of which was that we three made one group about the sofa, 
while the gentlemen formed another by the table and re- 
newed the interrupted conversation, at first in subdued 
tones, but soon rising to the ordinary pitch. So it fell out 
that, after awhile, Miss Heathcote’s attention began to wan- 
der, in spite of her efforts to restrain it. 

“ They are talking of Mr. Ennadeen,” said Mrs. Clavrick, 
noticing her distraction and sympathizing with it; “and 
that being a subject in which I am interested, I take leave 
to listen. You can follow my example if you like.” 

“Can a man be tried on a criminal charge before his 
identity is proved?” asked Paul. 

“The identity that he cannot disprove is assumed to be 
proven ?” replied the Judge. 

“TI thought the law assumed every man to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty,” said Mr. Clavrick. 

‘“ Before trial, it does. Afterward, the question of guilt 
has been settled by the trial—unless the jury happen to 
disagree.” 

“What an arrogant assumption!” exclaimed Mrs. Clav- 
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rick. “But, Judge Ellenwood—we are all friends here 
—I want to know if it is so utterly preposterous as my hus- 
band thinks to suppose that Mr. IEnnadeen may be—well, 
someone that we know,—bent on making investigations and 
looking up clues that he would not be allowed to do in his 
Own person.” 

“My dear madam,” replied the Judge, with much deliber- 
ation, “‘ my experience is such as to lead me to believe that 
almost no supposition is absolutely preposterous. Reality 
outdoes fiction in the genuinely illogical. Further than 
that I decline to speak, as I do not wish to disqualify my- 
self for trying Mr. Ennadeen, if ever he should be brought 
before me. He might find a less—” the Judge hesitated 
for a moment, and finished with—“ less impartial Judge.” 

“T om glad that you so narrowly missed saying, ‘friend- 
ly,’” said Mrs. Clavrick, laughing; “it makes me feel easier 
about him.” 

“There is no reason why you should feel uneasy about 
him,” answered the Judge, kindly, as he rose to go. ‘He 
looks like a man who knows what he is about. I suspect 
that no event will find him unprepared.” 

“ You think, then—” began Mrs. Clavrick. 

“JT beg your pardon, madam,” interrupted the Judge 
politely but firmly; “I don’t think anything but that it is 
time for me to take my leave. Mrs. Vennor, as soon as you 
get through with the labor and fatigue of setting the rec- 
tory to rights, Mrs. Ellenwood is coming to ask you and 
your husband to dine with us. We mean to be among the 
best of your friends and neighbors, if you will permit.” 

And the Judge bowed himself out. 

For some moments, no word was spoken. Miss Heath. 
cote had listened to the foregoing conversation with many 
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changes of color, hands tightly clasped, and eyes bent 
searchingly on each speaker’s face, as if seeking to discover 
every possible shade of meaning that might lurk under the 
surface of a discussion about matters so deeply involving 
her happiness, yet in which she could take no part. We 
all felt the pain and pity of it too keenly to assail her at once 
with commonplace talk, yet too long a silence would also 
have its uncomfortable side; so I turned to her at last 
with some remarks about music, purposely long-drawn 
out, in order to give her time to free herself from anxious 
thoughts. She did it more quickly than I expected; 
when the time came for her answer, it was ready, and to the 
point. 

By-and-by, taking the privilege of intimate friendship, 
Mrs. Clavrick asked her to sing for us. 

I expected that she would decline, but she went straight- 
way to the piano. In truth, she did it as if she were turning 
gladly and gratefully to a refuge, rather than yielding re- 
luctantly to a necessity. 

She began by running her fingers absently over the keys, 
bringing forth perplexed harmonies and shuddering chords, 
unutterably sad to hear, yet very soothing, I felt intui- 
tively, to the heart thus pouring itself out in the expression 
most natural to it, and unconscious, or very nearly so, that 
it had any auditors. By-and-by, a silver thread of melody 
began to show itself twisted among the tangled harmonies, 
gradually it worked itself free; then came a low, rippling 
accompaniment, and a song: 


“Is anything on earth 
So sad as love? 
It hath its dewy birth 
In shining realms above ; 
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But fallen here below, 
All in the dusky night, 
It findeth frost and snow, 
It findeth dearth and -blight— 
Ah, sad, sad Love! 


** Ts anything on earth 
So sweet as love? 
It hath its dewy birth 
In shining realms above. 
The darkest night it stars, 
Makes bitter waters sweet, 
And laughs at prison-bars 
With lightsome, wingéd feet— 
Ah, sweet, sweet Love!” 


I have heard a good deal of singing, but never anything 
like this! For it has not happened to me before to hear a 
tried and sorrowing yet strong and patient heart pour itself 
out in song as simply and naturally as a bird on a bough;— 
distilling perplexity into harmony and pain into sweetness ; 
weaving its own crown out of its own heart-thorns, and 
making each one of them to bud and burst into beauty by 
the might of its own innate genius. 

The first stanza was given in sombre recitative, wailing 
gloom, and shivering despair, till I longed to beg the singer 
to be still. But, in the second stole softly forth a honey- 
sweet melody and a crystalline brightness that were like the 
shimmer of sunlit raindrops after a shower. When she 
ended, with a lovely diminuendo, so perfectly graduated that 
it was impossible to tell just when dulcet sound became 
memory-sweetened silence, ho one could speak. Only a 
long-drawn sigh, half of pleasure, half of relief, testified to 
the powerful spell that she had flung over us. 
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She did not wait for us to recover composure or speech. 
Before we were quite sure that the song had ceased, she 
had risen, drawn on her gloves, and was saying “ Good-bye” 
composedly, although somewhat hastily. Mrs. Clavrick 
went out of the room with her; and for some little time, we 
heard the murmur of their voices in the hall. 

* Well, what do you think of her?” asked Mr. Clavrick, 
turning to me with a smile. 

‘She is wonderful!” I exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 

“ Where did she get such a gift?” 
“ «Where, indeed!” echoed he. “I’m sure I don’t know 
—unless it came straight from above. Her father scarce- 
ly knows one tune from another. As for her mother—well, 
she may have sung when she was a girl, but she doesn’t 
look like it now. However, you will be sure‘to see her soon, 
and can judge for yourself.” 

Mrs. Olavrick came back with a pitying expression in her 
kindly gray eyes. ‘ Just think,” said she, “Dana has not 
had even a glimpse of him yet! Of course, he cannot call 
upon her—’” 

“TI should think not!” interpolated her husband, hu- 
morously arching his eyebrows. 

‘And who can tell when chance will bring them together,” 
she continued, without heeding the interruption. 

“Have you a notion of lending chance your valuable as- 
sistance. Better not. Anyway, you will have to wait a 
little. Mr. Ennadeen left town this evening ; he will not be 
back under a fortnight.” 

“ Are you sure that he will ever be back ?” 

“ As sure as his check for three months rent in advance 
can make me. I assure you, Honor, itis a ground of con- 
fidence not to be despised ! ” 


VIII. 
A VISITOR AND A HINT. 


As soon as it was known fhat we were “at home,” there 
was & long succession of visitors, making me acquainted 
with the faces of most of Paul’s parishioners, and such slight 
traits of character as may peep out in a first formal meet- 
ing. One of the earliest comers was Mrs. Heathcote,—a 
lady of large frame and coarse features, clad in a most care- 
less—not to say, outlandish—costume, and with a corre- 
sponding ease and informality of manner. The one theme 
of her conversation was “my Dana ;” she rang the changes 
on her daughter's beauty, sweet temper, and musical talent, 
until sympathetic assent grew into wonder, and finally into 
weariness. One other topic she did touch upon, just as she 
rose to go. 

“Youve managed to make the rectory look very cheer- 
ful and pleasant, I must say,” she remarked, glancing around 
with a certain restricted commendation. “T’ve always 
thought it the most dismal of all dismal places. It certainly 
was in Mr. Armour’s time. Haven't you noticed—a— 
a—anything queer about it ?” 

Now, inasmuch as the same question, in substance, had 
already been put to me more than once, it flashed upon me 
that something more was implied than met the ear. So, to 
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my usual answer, “ Nothing but its odd arrangement of 
rooms,’ I added, “Is it otherwise remarkable?” 

“ Well—really—I don’t know—very likely not.” 

And she turned towards the exit. Yet there was some- 
thing in her manner which suggested that she could not 
only say more if she would, but that her disinclination to 
speak was of no inveterately tough fibre. 

“Tf the house has any uncomfortable peculiarity, I think 
I should prefer to know of it beforehand, not to be taken 
unawares,’ I ventured to remark, suggestively. 

Mrs. Heathcote hesitated for a moment, then an- 
swered :— 

“ Well, that’s my way of thinking, too. I like to know 
what's more than likely to happen ; it saves trouble. The 
truth is, Mrs. Armour—our last rector’s wife, you know— 
believed that the house was haunted. She declared that 
she would not live init another year for any inducement 
whatever.” 

« And by what or whom 1s it haunted ?” inquired I, with 
incredulous surprise. 

“Oh! she never saw anything, but she heard mysterious 
rappings and other unaccountable sounds; and more than 
once tunes were whistled as perfectly as if played on a 
flute.’ 

I fear I was discourteous enough, first, to stare, and then 
to laugh. A whistling ghost is something new under the 
sun, and so incongruous with the received idea of supernat- 
ural visitations as to border on the comic. 

“T trust that he has a choice collection of airs,” I re- 
sponded, gravely :—“ for of course it is a ‘he’; no respect- 
able feminine phantom would whistle !—I do not think I 
could stand much repetition of ‘Roll on, shining Moon,’ 
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and the like. Any musical shape but that, and my firm 
nerves will never tremble!” 

Mrs. Heathcote was not insensible to the latent mockery 
of my speech ; but she only smiled in good-natured indul- 
gence of the blissful ignorance thatis sure to end in 
sorrowful wisdom. 

‘Tell me what you think about it ina month or two,” 
she replied, oracularly. And then she took her leave. 

When I told Paul about it, he, too, laughed at first ; yet 
he ended by looking thoughtful. 

“So that is what it all means!” said he. “I have for 
some time been aware that there was supposed to be some- 
thing ‘eerie,’ as the Scotch say, about this house ; I am so 
often asked if we have not been anywise disturbed or an- 
noyed,as to understand that something of the sort is ex- 
pected. But when I ask for the reason of this friendly solic- 
itude, my interlocutor becomes utterly ignorant or pru- 
dently non-committal. What part of the premises is the 
favored locality of the said visitations ?” 

“Really, I never thought to ask! The mention of the 
whistling nipped my curiosity in the bud; it is so little 
suggestive ofa ghostly origin !” 

“It is certainly a cheerful occupation for a wandering 
spirit, and shows a praiseworthy disposition to strike out 
in a new line,’ said Paul. “As long as he contents himeelf 
with whistling, and does it tolerably well, eschewing un- 
licensed flats and sharps, I think we can afford to give him 
house room.” 

“Tt is probably the shade of a small boy, with nothing 
worse on his conscience than cheating at marbles, or tying 
tuneful tin-kettles to tempting dog-tails,” saidI. ‘But 
if he takes to anything so painfully hackneyed as groans 
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and rappings, we shall have to hunt him up and find out 
what is the matter with him.” 

“And he will affirm that it is a legitimate pain, caused 
by too keen a recollection of stolen green apples,” laughed 
Paul. “In any case, it is agreed that we are not going 
to be afraid of him, whatever he may do, is it not?” he 
added, lightly enough, yet with a glance in which I de- 
tected some latent anxiety. 

‘‘Never fear that you will have me swooning on your 
hands, just when you need them both to seize the phan- 
tom,” said I, reassuringly. 

He looked much relieved. ‘That being the case, we 
will put him out of our minds,—at least until he forces him- 
self upon our attention.” 

‘With all my heart. Nevertheless, this shade of a small 
boy reminds me of a more substantial one—Ben Harding. 
Do you know him ?” 

Paul shook his head. “I have been introduced to a 
bewildering number of persons during the past week, but I 
doubt if that young gentleman were among them. May 
T inquire who he is?” 

“Don’t you remember Mr. Clavrick’s mention of the 
‘imp’ that Rolf Kenworth fished out of the river, and who 
showed a dog-like devation to him ever after? You know 
what a fascination the street-arab has for me, in general ; 
that ‘dog-like devotion’ made this one irresistible. Then 
and there, I made a mental note that Ben Harding was to 
be looked up, and made a friend of. I am curious to know 
if Rolf Kenworth enjoys a monopoly of his devotion, or if 
some small remnant is to be had for the seeking.” 

“ Which 18, being interpreted, that you want to see if it is 
possible for him to be coaxed, taught, elevated, redeemed,” 
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said Paul, with adeep and tender thrill in his voice. “Go 
on, Sweetheart ; and the Lord be with you !” 

“But I was more than once reminded of Mrs. Glasse’s fa- 
mous : “ First, catch your hare,” before I succeeded in get- 
ting sight of Ben. Nobody had any idea where he harbored ; 
everybody stared when I asked for the information, and a 
few gently intimated a doubt if I should be any the happier 
for it. Plainly, Ben and his mode of life were not counted 
as suitable subjects of lady-like investigation. 

Chance favored me at last. Coming through Church 
Street, one sunny morning, I saw a boy trying to walk on 
his hands,—and actually achieving a few steps (if that be not 
& misnomer) before the combined forces of habit and gravi- 
tation brought his feet unwillingly to the ground ; yet their 
owner persevered, showing a deal of resolution and skill ’ 
which’ was not without value as an indication of charac- 
ter. 

Jumping to the conclusion that the ‘imp’ was before me, 
I stopped beside him just as the brown feet went up for the 
half-dozenth time, and, when they came down, volunteered 
the comment :— 

“That was very well done. Have you been practising 
long ?” 

The boy was a good deal surprised ; his sharp, steel- 
gray eyes rested on my face searchingly ; but his train- 
ing had not been of the sort that fosters over-much 
diffidence. 

“? Bout a week,” he answered, with reasonable prompt- 
ness. And, after eyeing me for another moment, he vouch- 
safed the information: ‘ You're the new minister’s wife.” 

“ And you are Benjamin Harding,” returned I, not quite 
so confidently. 
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He nodded. 

“Tt appears that we have heard of one another,” I went 
on. “I hope that you were as much pleased with the re- 
port as I was!” 

“T didn’t spose anybody was likely to say anything good 
‘bout me,” he replied, with more bitterness than humility. 

“There you mistake. Somebody did say something very 
good. * have been wishing to make your acquaintance 
ever since.” 

Ben stared in silence. The statement was probably 
without precedent in his experience, and he knew not what 
to do with it. 

“The truth is, I am ambitious to be placed on your list 
of friends, after we get to know each other a little better,” 
‘TI proceeded. “I promise you that I'll do my best to de- 
serve the honor.” 

His face did not relax; his lips parted just enough to 
drop the laconic statement :— 

**f ain't agoin’ to Sunday School; ye needn't ask me.” 

“My dear Ben, it is better to decline after you are asked! 
Certainly, I had no thought of giving the invitation:—I 
don’t go to Sunday School myself yet. And, between you 
and me, I can defer it for some time longer without being un- 
happy about it. Ihave the bad taste to prefer to be a sort 
of free lance, and do my work in my own way, But pray 
don’t betray my confidence, Ben!” 

His eyes twinkled responsively. ‘There ain’t any dan- 
ger; I don’t see munch of that sort o’ folks; and it won't 
pay to look ’em up, jest to tell of ye.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. Do you know where I live?” 

“I know where most folks live in Bellerue,” he answered, 
with a doubtful, suspicious look. 
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‘‘The more shame to you for not having been to see me! 
Newcomers expect old residents to make the first visit. 
When shall I have the pleasure of seeing you?” 

He looked up to the sky, down to the ground, sent a fur- 
tive glance round the vicinity, and shuffled his feet in a way 
to suggest that he might be thinking of taking to his heels. 
Lest the thought should become action, I hastened to 
say :— | 

“ Never mind about a dress-suit; come just as you are ; 
you shall be very welcome.” 

“What do you want me for?” 

“ As I told you, first, I want to know you; I believe that 
you will be an acquaintance worth having. Then, I have 
something to show you which I think will interest you. 
Besides, I want to talk with you about Mr. Rolf Kenworth.” 

This last was a sudden inspiration; but its effect. was 
magical; his face lighted up; his doubtful, suspicious air 
vanished almost on the instant. 

‘*Do you know Mr. Rolf?” he asked, coming quite close 
to me in suddenly roused interest. 

“T think I can put you in the way of doing something 
that will please him much when he comes home again,” I 
answered, evading a direct answer. ‘So don’t forget to 
come very soon; I shall expect you. To-morrow morning 
will do very well, if you are at liberty.” 

And with a cordial smile and bow, just such as I should 
have given to any gentleman of my acquaintance, I went 
my way, knowing well that Ben was looking after me in a 
very uncertain mood. So, after a moment, I dropped my 
handkerchief,—an embroidered one that I valued; but I 
chose to take the risk. 

I was half-way down the next block before I heard swift 
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shortly, now, he was beside me, holding out his find. 

“ You've lost your handkerchief, ma’am.” 

“ Have 1?” I asked, keeping both hands close to my side. 
“ All right ; bring it when you come to see me.” 


And I hurried on, leaving Ken motionless with amaze- 
ment. 


1X. 
HAROLD BRUNE. 


Tuat evening is memorable for Paul’s first experience of 
his vestry, in their official capacity. They met in his study; 
their business being the consideration of certain plans for 
a new rectory, bespoken by their predecessors, but not 
finished in time to be acted on. To say truth, their sudden 
ejection from office was partiy due to a fear lest their well- 
known liberality should topple over into what their more 
econonically minded successors must needs term“ wholesale 
extravagance.” They had given great offence by employing 
an architect to submit plans—as if there were need of any- 
thing more than the rough draft and estimates of an ordi- 
nary builder! So many rooms, so many doors and windows, 
plus walls and a roof, what did anyone want of an architect 
for that? was the quite unanswerable argument of these 
gentlemen. 

Nevertheless, the plans being on hand, as well as the sad 
necessity of paying for them, it was proper to see if they 
could be of use. 

As the study adjoins the library, where I happened to be 
busy, and as some one by-and-by opened the door between 
the rooms for better ventilation, I found myself unexpect- 
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My attention was first challenged by a thin,’ querulous 
voice that was unknown to me. 

‘“T suppose we may as well make up our minds to lose 
Judge Ellenwood’s subscription, now that he has gone off 
in such a tantrum.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Darcy, ‘“‘he has sent me his 
check for the amount.” 

« And it is just as good as if he had not been waspish 
enough to say that he sent it for Mr. Vennor’s sake—other- 
wise we might whistle for it,” added Mr. Jackman, with a 
laugh. 

“ A quite gratuitous bit of spleen,” remarked Mr. Brune. 
“The Judge knows well that a man’s signature to a sub- 
scription paper is as good as his note, and not cancelled by 
any subsequent change of—religious convictions.” 

He let the last words drop with an icy contempt that I 
was wicked enough to wish that the Judge could have 
heard. It would not have been music to his ears! 

“Undoubtedly, the parish could bring suit, and recover, 
if there were need of it,” said Mr. Jackman. 

“If any parish could so far forget itself,” observed Paul, 
quietly. 

Apparently, this remark fell on unprepared ground, for 
no one proffered reply or comment. 

Mr. Brune broke the brief silence with a reminder that, 
though all this chat might be very interesting, it was “not 
business,” and moved that a builder be requested to esti- 
mate the probable amount to be saved by the reduction in 
the size of the rectory that bad been proposed; which mo- 
tion was seconded, and carried. 

Some discussion about minor details followed ; but I 
ceased to listen and buried myself in my books. The tone 
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of the whole was not pleasant to my ears, and I sighed for 
Paul's sake. 

After adjournment, the vestry passed directly from the 
study into the hall, and departed ; except Mr. Darcy, who 
lingered for a few words with Paul, and Mr. Brune, who, 
catching a glimpse of me, begged permission to come into 
the library. 

Mr. Brune is much the youngest of the vestrymen,—not 
more than thirty years old, at the most, I should judge. He 
is comparatively a new-comer in Bellerue, and it is not quite 
clear how he came to be chosen for his position, though it 
is probable that he owes it to the influence of Mr. Asher, of 
whom he is a far-away cousin. In personal appearance, he 
is both handsome and striking,—tall, dark, with very black 
hair and eyes, a well-knit, well-shaped figure, and small 
hands and feet. His bow and greeting, as he came toward 
me, were unexpectedly cordial and winning. 

* You are so stoutly barricaded with big books,” he went 
on, smiling, ‘“‘ as to suggest that you are preparing to repel 
an attack. Orit may be that you are going to make one. 

“ Cela d*pend. I am trying to find out how much of mod- 
ern skepticism is modern. What use I shall make of my 
find remains to be seen.” 

He looked interested. ‘And so far as your work has 
gone, how much does prove to be modern ?” 

“Very little. It seems to be usually the old forces in a 
new uniform, and under new leaders.” 

“Is not that an indication that the main lines of skep- 
ticism are inherent in the human mind, and not to be thor- 
oughly nor permanently dislodged ?” 

“Perhaps so; just as sinis. Buta brighter indication 
ia thaf as Christianity has over and over again repulsed 
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these forces all along the line, she will do it now, and al- 
ways.” 

He bent his dark eyes thoughtfully on me. “ Are you 
sure that you give due weight to the modern critical doubts 
of the genuineness of the records of Christianity ? I con, 
fess that to me they seem very formidable.” 

‘ Ag external evidence, no doubt they may so seem. But 
the internal evidence in favor of genuineness is so much 
stronger as to seem practically impregnable, to one who 
gives that its due weight.” 

‘“ Pardon me,—are not most of those objections based ‘on 
internal evidence ?” 

“T refer to a deeper internal evidence than a certain 
style of Greek,—which may or may not be due toa careless 
transcriber or a too zealous one :—I refer to the spirit, not 
the body, the matter, not the manner. You are a lawyer, 
Mr. Brune ; you have rare opportunities for the study of 
human nature; you see much of monomaniacs, visionaries, 
fanatics, enthusiasts, not to mention deliberate forgers and 
swindlers ;—tell me frankly, please, is your experience of 
these people such as to warrant you in believing that one 
or more of them would be likely to produce a system of 
ethical ‘teaching universally conceded to be not only supe- 
rior to anything the world had seen before, but so perfect 
as to preclude any substitute ; or to give a thoroughly sim- 
ple, deep, wise, moderate exposition of it, never lapsing into 
weakness, extravagance, sensationalism, for the use of fu- 
ture generations ? ” 

He shook his head. “You have certainly hit upon a 
strong argumentum ad hominem there. My experience of 
Buch people does not tend to bolster up any such theory. 
As we say in logic, the premises do not contain the conclu- 
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sion. Comparing the gospels and epistles with the ethical 
and philosophical teaching of Greek, Jew and Gentile, 
ancient and modern, not directly influenced by Christianity, 
one is compelled to admit their superiority, and to conclude 
that they came from some more than ordinary depth some- 
where, and one not easily reconcilable with either imvol- 
untary or deliberate deception and collusion. Such work 
from such a source does look highly improbable.” 

I had an odd sensation of surprise and bewilderment. 
Disregarding for the moment my invitation to be seated, he 
was standing at the back of my desk, resting his hand on an 
open book, and looking down into my face with a singu- 
larly intent and piercing gaze, as if he were looking into 
my mind as well, while he thus ended by tracing the out- 
lines of my own thought, and announcing my own conclu- 
sions. Was it insight, sympathy, or mere coincidence? 

“And is there anything more convincing on the other 
side?” said I. “ Direct evidence 1s impossible ; we cannot 
summon the witnesses of those days to give us their viva 
voce testimony ; we must be content with their writings. 
And not only my own study and experience, but the fact 
that the majority of learned minds and noble lives is in 
favor of their being genuine—in all that is essential to gen- 
uineness—inclines me to believe them so. What are a few 
skeptics here, a coferie there, to such a mass of consenting 
believers ?” 

“IT hope your argument does not prove too much. The 
old Greeks and Romans may have said the same thing in 
reference to the handful of early Christians.” 

“ Did they have the same sound basis of moral perfection 
to rest upon? What does the handful of modern skeptics— 
agnostics, positivists, humanitarians—cffer us that is mher- 
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ently better than Christianity,—likely to make life easier, 
work worthier, sorrow lighter? Christianity only pulled 
down in order to build better. Show me what skepticism 
has built up.”, 

Mr. Brune smiled and shook his head. “I shall have to 
find it first. I confess I don’t know where to look. I was’ 
very much struck by a certain paragraph in a missionary 
address that was sent to me not long ago ;—quoting from 
memory, I cannot pretend to give the exact words, but it 
was something like this: ‘ Infidelity and skepticism taunt 
Christianity with neglecting the poor. I come to-day from the 
prisons, asylums and hospitals of this great city, and I declare 
unto you that I never see in them that skeptic or agnostic, minis- 
tering to and ‘solacing the unfortunate. He is at home, in his 
comfortable arm chair, writing an article on the selfishness of 
Christianity or the doubtfulméss of-its title to belief. But in those 
corridors of pain, I do see Christian men and women going from 
cell to cell, from couch to couch, caring for the sick, the sorrowful, 
the fallen, and the dying. Waiting for the solution of the diffi- 
cult problems of life which only children and demagogues find 
it easy to answer, they meanwhile put their hand to every good 
work.’ ” 

It would be hard to give any idea of the beauty, the rich- 
ness, the flexibility of tone with which Mr. Brune gave the 
little recitation, vividly bringing out the contrasting pict- 
ures of the messengers of pity in the ‘‘ corridors of pain” 
and the sneering skeptic in his comfortable home ;—it was 
like a sudden strain of melody across a winter landscape. 

But, with an immediate return to his usual, cool, crisp 
tones, he continued :—‘ Those sentences were worth a great 
deal to me, in answer to doubts and queries that do now 
and then get a grip on my mind, If Christianity alone 
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does such deeds of mercy, it is a heavy weight on her 
side.” 

« And it is not the only heavy weight,” said I. 

“No; you have added one to it that I myst think over. 
Perhaps Imay come to you some day with the product of 
my thought, if you will permit.” 

“Certainly. But you would do better to talk to Mr. 
Vennor ; he is stronger than I in knowledge, if not in faith. 
In truth, I get most of my ideas from him ; if he does not 
give them to me ready shaped and polished, he shows 
me where to find material out of which to shape them my- 
self.” 

“It will be a pleasure to talk with you both. These top- 
ics interest me much ; they are a little in my line, you see ; 
the weighing of evidence is a part of my profession. I wish 
its duties left me more time for this study. But here 
comes Mr. Darcy, and itis getting late. I must bid you 
good evening, and may I say, au revoir ?” 

He bowed low, and was quickly gone. 

I turned impulsively to Paul. “ Whata trying set of 
men you have to deal with, to be sure! Nota really large- 
hearted, liberal soul among them, so far as I can see! I am 
go sorry for you!” 

Hesmiled gravely. ‘Keep some of your sorrow for them, 
love. I think they need it quite as much, on a different 
ground. And possibly on the same ground, too ;—can you 
not fancy one of them saying to another: What a trying 
rector we have! No conception of practical life and busi- 
ness ways. Thinks of nothing but church and services and 
Sunday-schools. Believes that money falls from the skies 
when it is wanted. If he had his way, the parish would be 
bankrupt in a month. 
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The words were so exactly in the Jackman tone and man- 
ner that it was impossible not to laugh. He went on :— 

“Moreover, it is sheer waste of time to find fault with 
one’s sphere of work, or with one’s tools, and fancy what one 
might have achieved with different ones; our business is 
to do good work with such as we have, the best of which we 
and they are capable.” 

‘ And I suppose there is such a thing as improving one’s 
tools—sharpening, straightening, and polishing them to the 
highest possible degree of utility,” said I. ‘It does seem 
as if something might be made of Mr. Brune.” 

‘‘T suspect that he is a tool of more edges and greater 
powers than the rest,—not all visible at the first glance, 
either. But, if awkwardly handled, I think he may be 
trusted to cut the hand that is trying to wield him, and se- 
verely. Yet 1 think he has a conscience, correct enough up 
to a certain point ;—he would doubtless say that he is a man 
of honor. Socially, there is much which is agreeable about 
him, when his coldly satirical vein is not too prominent. 
But it is always his intellect that I feel in touch with mine ; 
his heart, never. The former, whether by nature or educa- 
tion, is probably the better part of him.” 

“The larger one, you mean.” 

“I might, if I had ever had any experience of a minuter 
part, of a higher and sweeter quality. But I have not, you 
Bee.” 

“TI think I have—a very little,” said I, hesitatingly. And 
I tried to tell Paul in what way his vestryman had seemed 
to show a softer, finer nature, for just a moment. 

Paul mused a moment before he answered : 

“It might be a sufficient explanation that he is simply a 
master of elocution, and knows how to use it to advantage 
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when he chooses to take the trouble. But it may be ad- 
mitted that the keeping of such a thing in his memory is a 
not quite meaningless sign. The really surprising thing, to 
me, is that, however it may seem at the first glance, that 
argument is addressed more to the heart than the head ; if 
it found Brune’s, it may be taken to prove that he has one. 
It goes to show that such arguments are the really effect- 
ual ones ; no man was ever made a Christian by reasons ; 
religion will always be a matter of experience rather than 
of intellectual conviction. Do not fancy that you are going 
to confound or 2onvinee Mr. Brune by argument ; it is the 
evidence in his own heart that he needs. The appeal to 
reason may serve to bolster up a failing faith ; it cannot 
create a sound one. If it were not for the weak ones among 
us who may be overcome by skeptical arguments, I would 
set my face steadily against both the writing and the read- 
ing of any more Christian apologetics. The Christian life 
has no need of them. And if Christianity be not a life, it 
is nothing. 
* But do you see how late it is?” 


X. 
A STREET—ARAB. 


x the course of the following morning, Annie came to 
me with the announcement :— 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the boy is here. He wanted to 
give the handkerchief to me, but I did just as you told me ; 
I pretended not to see it, and said yon would be down 
directly.” 

I hurried to the door, where stood Ben in an uneasy 
attitude, with an equally uneasy expression on his sun- 
burned face, suggestive of a strong inclination to run away. 
I was very glad to see him, and said so with a sincerity of 
tone that immediately transformed his dubious look into 
one of surprise and pleasure. 

Taking the handkerchief and the puitetrstoned hand that 
held it, I drew him into the parlor, saying :—‘“It is very 
obliging of you, Ben, to come so soon ; it encourages me to 
hope that we are going to be friends one of these days. 
And what good care you have taken of my property,—it is 
s0 nicely folded and pressed |” 

“TI put it into a book—aclean un,” explained he, with 
some pride in his ingenuity. 

“So you have books! And do you read them ?” 
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* Some, when the words ain’t too hard.” 

‘The’ more you read, the easier they will grow. Per- 
haps we can read something together, by-and-by, and help 
each other to understand.” 

His grave face relaxed into a smile. “I don't ’spect I'll 
help you much, ma’am.”’ 

It being my object merely to win his confidence in this 
first visit, I did not pursue the subject ; but seeing his eyes 
fixed on the piano, I asked if he liked music, and being 
promptly assured that he “ guessed” he did, I played two 
or three popular airs, such as I thought likely to suit his 
boyish taste. He listened gravely, marking the time with 
hands and feet, and finally confided to mc that he often 
stood under Miss Heathcote’s windows when she was play- 
ing, and that her performance “beat most everything out 
0’ sight.” 

Taking this as an indication that his musica] taste was 
less uncultivated than I had supposed, and having no hope 
of rivaling Miss Heathcote in her special field, I thought it 
well to vary my entertainment by an appeal to the univer- 
sal love of youth for pictures. So I took Ben up to the 
little room which, for want of a better name, is dubbed my 
“studio,” and exhibited the few, hasty sketches of Bellerue 
that I have been able to make. Herein I had catered for 
my guest better than I hoped ; his eyes kindled with the 
deepest interest at sight of things so familiar seen through 
& medium so new; the last vestige of constraint slid un- 
consciously from his manner, and he poured forth question 
and comment in a steady stream, that seemed likely to “go on 
forever.” For no sooner were the local sketches exhausted 
than he transferred his attention to the more foreign sub- 
jects with which the walls were lined; and, moreover, 
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showed so much curiosity about materials and methods 
that I was moved to take up palette and brush and give 
the finishing touches toa waiting sketch, while he hung 
over me in great delight. 

“How quick and easy you do it!” he commented, finally, 
witha sigh. “I’d give all I kad to do so—ifI had any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, that comes with practice,” replied I, encouragingly. 
“Tf we work diligently at anything, we are sure to be re- 
warded by a steady increase of facility and skill. You have 
learned that in trying to walk on your hands.” 

“Yes'm. It’s pooty hard work, that, an’ no mistake. 
But I’m a-gainin’ on’t; I ean take four or five steps now, 
—good long ones too. But my feet come down mighty 
hard sometimes, and it hurts, I c’n tell ye!” 

“Very likely. But we do not mind the hurt as long as 
we see that we are improving, do we ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. It makes us like the work all the 
better.” 

Then I turned round from my easel, and told Bena 
story. It was founded on fact—all the facts that I could 
work into it. Dick Whittington, George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Mark Twain lent various shreds of their 
lives and talents to a poor gamin, whose early experience of 
life was asad series of rags, cuffs, and short commons ; 
but who, nevertheless, by dint of energy and perseverance, 
cheerfulness and honesty, grew up into a highly concen- 
trated essence of all the virtues, and ended by becoming 
President,—the only orthodox finale for a juvenile Ameri- 
can appetite. Ben's eyes grew larger and larger as the 
narrative ran its abundantly sensational course ; at the end, 
he sat silent for some time, and then heaved a deep sigh. 
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“T guess that’s a story,” he commented. 

“Just as I have told it, it is. But the spirit of it is true 
enough. Many a poor, neglected boy has risen to be a good 
and great man, by first resolving that he will be, and then 
working with all his might to carry out his resolve ; not 
minding a few falls and hurts, but always keeping the 
wished-for end in view, and striving to advance a little way 
toward it every day, though it be no more than a hair's- 
breadth.” 

For a brief space, Ben's face lighted up with a cheerful 
ray of hope or inspiration ; then it settled back into the 
old, grave, doubtful expression. 

“Ti wouldn’t be of any use for some folks,” said he, 
impersonally. 

“It is of use for everyone to have some object in life, 
and to work for it,” I insisted. ‘“ You, for instance, Ben ; 
if you should seriously resolve to make something worth 
while of yourself, I am sure you would succeed.” 

“Indeed, I couldn’t,m'm. I’m just nothin’ and nobody. 
I don’t know anything much. I’m as poor as twitch-grass.” 

“ Have you no father nor mother ?” 

“They're both dead.” 

“ Do you remember them ?” 

“Oh, yesm. But I remember mother best. She was 
good to me ; she was. Nothing’s been the same since she 
died.” 

Of the paternal goodness Ben said naught. The omis- 
sion was not without a certain suggestiveness. 

“ Have you no relatives? ” 

“J’ve got an aunt. She lives in Milburn, and I walk 
over there "bout twice a year, and stay two or three weeks, 
and she fixes up my clothes for me. She’d like to keep me 
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all the time, but uncle says he’s got enough to look after 
without me;—you see they’re poor folks too. And I like to 
live in Bellerue best; I’m used to it. And mother lived 
here.” 

“ But how and where do you get your food?” 

“Oh, all sorts o’ ways. Sometimes I make a dime by 
holdin’ horses or shovelin’ snow, or runnin’ errands; then 
I buy somethin’ good, you bet! And I sell the evening 
papers; that don’t amount to much, but it’s steady. Things 
have been kind o’ rough sometimes, but I’ve always managed 
to get through somehow. And I’ve been doing tol’rable weil 
along back.” 

«“ And where do you live? ” 

Whereupon, Ben’s face changed as suddenly and com- 
pletely as if he had drawn a mask over it; the open, candid 
look vanished; the doubtful, cautious one returned, 


“T guess it’s about time to go,” said he, starting for the 
door. : 


“But, Ben!” I remonstrated, “ don't go without saying 
good-bye, and telling me when I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you again. Besides, we were going to talk about Mr. 
Rolf Kenworth, you know.” | 

At that name, Ben halted and turned slowly round. “Do 
ye know anythin’ ’bout him?” 

“Not much. I wanted to ask you about him. Is he as 
nice as people say ?” 

Ben’s face lighted up, and his words poured out with a 
kind of breathless eagerness, in strong contrast with the 
somewhat laconic and leisurely style of his previous talk. 

“He's the best man t’ever was! He’s the handsomest 
fellow ye ever see! His eyes are just like stars, and his 
hair's like the river when the sunset strikes it. He saved 
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my life, ye see. I was a little shaver then, and mother was 
alive. I went in to swim with a bad boy, bigger’n me; he 
told me anybody could swim, if they tried, and I was fool 
enough to b’lieve him. First thing I knew, I was a chokin’ 
and coughin’; then I was lookin’ up through the water and 
seeing the sky kinder green and far off; and then I didn’t 
know anything more till I woke up, and Mr. Rolf was 
a-laughin’ in my face, and a-asking me how I felt. And I felt 
pooty queer, and he carried me in his arms to my mother, 
and told me not to go into the water again till I knew how 
to swim. And allers after that, when I met him, he used to 
laugh at me ever so pleasant, and toss me a dime to catch, 
und once he said I was born to rise in the world, and that 
was why I wasn’t drowned.” 

Ben finished in happy unconsciousness of the ulterior 
meaning of ‘tolf’s euphemistic rendering of the old proverb. 
I seized upon the suggestion. 

“To be sure, you are going to rise in the world, Ben. It 
is your duty to do it, in order to show Mr. Rolf that you 
deserve his good opinion.” 

Ben looked at me with the dumb, pathetic wistfulness of 
a dog. 

‘*When he comes back, how pleased he will be to find 
you in the way to make a good, useful man!” 

“Do you think so, ma’am?” cried Ben, eagerly. “I'd do 
anything to please Mr. Rolf, I would.” 

Then looking searchingly around, to make sure that no 
indiscreet ears were within hearing, he drew nearer to me, 
and asked, impressively:—‘“ Have you ever seen that man 
they call Mr. ‘Ennadeen ’?” 

‘‘ Yes, once, for a short time.” 

Ben lowered his voice almost to a whisper: 
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“ Some folks think he’s Mr. Rolf himself. But,” he has- 
tened to add, as if fearing the consequences of this admis- 
sion,—‘‘ I don’t believe it, not a bit. ’Cause, don’t you see, 
if ’twas Mr. Rolf, they’d clap him right into jail; so it can’t 
be him.” 

Ben announced this conclusion in atone implying that 
he was prepared to defend it to the death; so I forbore to 
hint that it was a question about which there might possi- 
bly be a difference of opinion. 

Further investigation showed that, in accordance with 
the law of the state, he had more than once been captured 
and sent to the public school, but he had been so unmerci- 
fully teased for his backwardness and shabbiness as to make 
him hate the whole thing with all his heart, and had either 
run away to his aunt or hidden himself at home until 
starved out; finally he had been given up as incorrigible. 
and left to take his own course, there being no one to be 
interested in him for his own sake. 

Yet he did not seem to be a vicious boy. I could dis- 
cover no inveterate moral twist in him, inherited or ac- 
quired. He evinced much tenderness in speaking of his 
mother and aunt. His devotion to Rolf Kenworth was 
that of a true hero-worshipper; it was evidently the 
one fragrant, hardy flower which had taken deep root 
in the fallow ground of his nature, yet sufficed to 
indicate an underlying richness of soil, to repay careful 
tillage. 

On the whole, I was well satisfied with the results of this 
interview. I believed that with patience, time and care, 
something better could be done with the boy than to leave 
him to the education of the street, the untender ministry of 
nature’s frost and heat; the stern demands of the “sad 
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necessity of living,” without any definitely good or pleasura- 
ble thing to live for. . 

Once again, as his visit drew to a close, I took occasion 
to ask where he lived. And as before, some swift recollection 
brought back his first shyness and distrust, and he seemed 
about to make a quick retreat. 

‘“Not that it matters much,” I hastened to add, in a 
reassuringly indifferent tone; “I merely thought it might 
be convenient to have your address, incase I should ever 
want to communicate with you.” 

Ben scratched his head thoughtfully. ‘ If that’s all, m’m, 
Ie’n fix it. Can ye whistle?” 

I confessed that my education in that art had been sadly 
neglected. 

“Tll bring ye one!” he replied, delightedly. ‘I e’n 
make first-rate whistles; ye c’n hear ’em as fur as a bugle, 
most. And IJ] be mighty glad to go errands for ye, or do 
any jobs I can.” 

“Thank you. But you cannot be expected to be always 
within hearing of even the shrillest of whistles.” 

“T spose we'll have to take our chance of that,” respond- 
ed he, a little ruefully. “But I’m right round here a 
good deal, and if I don’t hear ye one time, I shall 
another.” 

There being no disputing this proposition, I accepted it 
as final; and after giving me his word that he would come 
regularly on certain mornings, for a course of instruction 
that would make it possible for him to enter school some 
day under better auspices than before, my visitor took his 
leave. 

I could not but wonder why he had chosen to make such 
a mystery of his home. The conclusion was inevitable 
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that it was in some den of vice and lawlessness, which 
he was under obligation to keep secret. The better 
reason for trying to gain such an influence over him as 
might avail for his speedy removal to less unwholesome 
quarters. 


XI. 
A GARRET BEWITCHED. 


We have reached the era of invitations out,—not a 
golden era to me, in whom the gregarious instinct is not 
strong. I delight in my friends; I can feel an absorbing 
interest in a protégé or two, but I have small liking for So- 
ciety, so-called. Paul is more gifted, in this respect; he en- 
joys humanity in the aggregate; he meets the hundredth 
person with as much warmth, as much interest, as much 
pleasure as the first; his heartiness seems to grow by what 
it gives; I look upon it witha certain surprise, as at a social 
miracle of loaves and fishes. There is always enough of it 
and to spare. 

Last evening we dined at Judge Ellenwood's, who 
proved to be a delightful host. It would be easy to like 
him extremely, if I could forget his hasty desertion of his 
ehurch. 

His wife has a sweet face, and quiet, graceful manners; 
and there are two young people:—Nathalie, a shy, pretty 
girl of sixteen or seventeen; and Percy, a college youth just 
at the age when the budding intellect is lost in admiration 
of its own promise,—an admiration not always in strict 
proportion to the occasion, and apt to mistake promise for 
performance. 

General and Mrs. Fairfax were the other guests. The 
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latter is tall, with fine, dark eyes, a thick crop of brown 
hair worn in a somewhat startling fashion of her own, and 
avery animated style of conversation. Her first act, on 
entering the drawing-room, wasto go to a window, draw 
back a curtain, and let in the last golden rays of the sink- 
ing sun. 

“T cannot abide darkness,” said she, sitting down in the 
flood of light; ‘material and moral obscurities are alike 
odious to me. There’s Mr. Ennadeen, now (he was at our 
house this morning), why can’t he tell who he is and what 
hs is after ?” 

‘He is returned, then?” said Mrs. Ellenwood, in a 
mildly interrogative tone. 

“Yes, in force,” replied Mrs. Fairfax. ‘He brought 
with him a tall, lank, angular, jack-knife of a personage, 
whom he accounts for as, ‘ my western cousin, Mr. Wright; 
who has kindly consented to share, or lighten, my loneliness 
at the Manor.’ Before their advent, he sent on a house- 
keeper and a small army of servants.” . 

“Then it can’t be—” Mrs. Ellenwood began, glanced at 
her husband, and stopped abruptly. 

“Can’t be Rolf Kenworth,” said Mrs. Fairfax, coolly finish- 
ing the sentence, with no reference whatsoever to her hus- 
band. ‘That remains to be seen. If it is he, a gold-mine 
has opened before him somewhere on his travels. It is not 
often that a young man goes away empty handed, to come 
back in about three years with money enough in‘his pocket 
to take a place like the Manor, and live there in style con- 
formable. As you say, it is a strong argument against the 
Rolf-Kenworth hypothesis.” 

“Mr. Ennadeen comes from the East, the land of Genii, 
magic, and marvels,” remarked Paul, smiling. 
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“And bought Aladdin’s lamp of a street-peddler for 
threepence,” said Percy. 

“ What a wonderful lamp is that!” observed the Judge, 
with a certain suggestive alacrity. “It is positively 
inextinguishable. It bids fair to blaze while the world 
lasts.” 

Mrs. Fairfax looked at him with a mischievous smile. 
‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend seignor! what good will 
it do to turn the conversation at this table, when it is sure 
to run its course unhindered everywhere else in Bellerue ? 
However, not to bo guilty of rudeness, I will follow your 
lead. Yes, it is a8 wonderful lamp. Do you suppose the 
old story-teller had any purpose of a moral in it?” 


‘“*And is there any moral sbut 
Within the bosom of the Rose f’” 


asked Percy, with vast self-complacency. 

“ Certainly not, when there is no ‘finer female sense” to 
be offended by its absence,” replied Paul, with good-hu- 
mored lightness, not to break this butterfly on too severe a 
wheel. 

Percy looked perplexed. Probably, like many another, 
he had used the text with no knowledge of the context. 

“And what might be the moral, to the ‘finer female 
sense’ ?” he askod, hesitatingly. 

“To a young girl, the rose might whisper, ‘Be sweet as 
wellas beautiful,” replied Paul, with the same lightness of 
tone, not looking at Nathalie; but she blushed, neverthe- 
leas. 

“And toa young man, it would shout, ‘ Blush for your 
folly, if you can,” added Mrs. Fairfax, grimly. 

And Percy, to do him justice, blushed too,—ruddily 
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enough to show that he still had the power. But he 
laughed also after a moment, with a certain amused recog- 
nition of his own discomfiture that was not without its 
grace. 

The evening passed pleasantly; it was late when we took 
our leave. Outside we found that clouds were darkening 
the sky, and as we reached our own door, large rain-drops 
were falling fast. 

“ It promises to be a wet night,” said Paul, as he let usin 
with his latch-key. 

“T hope that the roof will not feel oblhged to spring a 
new leak,” observed I, with true housewifely anxiety. ‘All 
the spare bowls and pitchers are in the garret now.” 

IT regret to state that the first heavy shower, after our 
occupation of the rectory, disclosed the fact that the roof, 
sadly infirm from age and neglect, had a sieve-like capacity 
for almitting water; eliciting from Paul the cheerful com- 
ment that though he had always supposed roofs were in- 
tended to keep it out, one had to “ live and learn.” Carpen- 
ters had been twice sent np with a view to repairs, but as 
their footsteps and ladders on the rotten shingles had the 
disheartening effect of making more leaks than they 
mended, we soon wearied of that worse than Penelope 
business, and contented ourselves with an irregular army of 
utensils carefully arranged on the garret floor, to catch and 
hold the in-flowing streams. A gentle intimation that a 
new roof was the thing really in order, was such a surprise 
to the vestry, in view of the fact that a new rectory, roof 
and all, was already on paper, that we never ventured to 
repeat it. 

Paul went to his study; I ran up to my dressing-room. 
As I removed my bonnet, splash! came a large drop of 
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water, aimed at the end of my.nose, and an excellent shot. 
I looked up; there was the discolored spot on the ceiling, 
the meaning of which I had learned to know so well. 

Armed with a basin and a lamp, I mounted the garret 
stairs briskly, the quicker to head off the unwelcome in- 
truder. AsI neared the top, an unexpected sound smote 
my ears; there was a rush of swift footsteps; I seemed to 
see a dark, flying figure; next came a slam, as if a door 
hurriedly closed ;—then, all was silent. 

I stood motionless in surprise. The garret was never 
used ;—who, what, could be in it at this hour? 

Not feeling inclined to try to solve the problem alone, I 
retreated down the stairs in good order, shut and locked 
the door at the bottom, and went to Paul with my tale of 
adventure. 

“Tt is a stray cat,” was his comment, as, taking a stout 
cane from a corner, he rapidly mounted the main stair. 
case. 

“ It is not,” I replied, firmly, as I followed him. ‘“ Paul, 
don’t fancy that you are only going to encounter a cat, 
Pray, be on your guard, not to be taken by surprise, what - 
ever the creature may be.” 

* What do you think it is?” he asked, with his hand on 
the key of the locked door. : 

“ Something human, certainly, though I cannot say what 
or whom. I really saw nothing but a dim, darting sha- 
dow.” 

He smiled. ‘In such circumstances, the imagination 
sees more than the eyes do. Give me the lamp.” 

“No, indeed; you may need both hands. JZ am going to 
carry the lamp.” 

He looked searchingly into my face; seemed to be satis 
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fied with what he saw there, turned the key, flung open the 
door, and strode up the stairs. 

Nothing was to be heard but the deep basso of the rain 
on the roof, and the lighter soprano of the various leaks, al- 
ready in full flow. We advanced, cautiously at first, keep- 
a good lookout; after a little we grew bolder; we went 
this way and that, round and round the great chimney, 
flashing the light into every corner; and found—not so 
much as a cat! 

“Tt must have been a shadow thrown by your ascending 
light,” said Paul, finally, turning to me with a smile. 

“ But the slam, Paul,—the sound like a closing door! The 
lamp could not have made that.” 

“ There is no door here, you know,” replied he, casting a 
searching glance around. ‘How should there be? The 
house is detached. Did not the door close behind you ?” 

“Indeed, it did not! It was open when I went back, 
just as I left it.” 

Paul threw another perplexed glance around, then up 
into the dusky vault of the roof. ‘ Ah, yes;” said he, ina 
tone of satisfaction, ‘“ there is the scuttle.” 

Taking the lamp from my hand, he mounted the rough, 
steep stairs leading to that rarely-used opening. 

“Tt is fastened, as usual,” he pronounced, after a careful 
examination. “Moreover, there is a fine specimen of a 
spider-web woven across the bolt. Nothing can have found 
egress this way.” 

‘‘ Paul,” said I, as he came down, ‘don’t tell me that I 
imagined it all, for I know I did not.” 

“ Are you quite sure that you were not thinking of the 
rumors that this house is haunted, when you came up those 
stairs?” he asked, gently. 
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“Upon my word, I have not thought of it for a fort- 
night.” 

But I did think of it, now ; and I dropped on the lowest 
tread of the scuttle stairs, thrilled through and through 
with a sudden, overmastering emotion,—not terror, but a 
keen excitement, a breathless interest, a burning desire to 
know more. 

Paul stood regarding me silently. I saw that he was 
puzzled and anxious on my account ; yet I could not speak. 
I could only try to recall what I had seen, what I had heard. 
I set myself the task of going back in thought to the mo- 
ment of mounting the stairs, of remembering what mood I 
was in, on what errand J—— 

“Paul!” I exclaimed, starting up, “the leak! I have 
forgotten the leak! My dressing-room will be afloat.” 

And I ran to possess myself of the forgotten basin, and 
find the insidious stream for which it had been destined 
As I rose from putting it carefully in position, Paul threw 
back his head and laughed the low, merry laugh which is 
his characteristic sign of extreme amusement. 

“May I ask: Why ?” said I, wonderingly. 

“T am so glad to see that you are sane yet,” he answered 
in a tone of relief. “I confess that I was beginning to 
doubt it. But what a sudden descent from a spectre to a 
basin and a leak!-<If the comic be rightly defined as the 
unexpectedly incongruous, here is surely a fine specimen.” 

“Enjoy it, then, while I take another tour of investiga- 
tion,” said I, coolly. ‘Iam not vet satisfied.” 

And, seizing the lamp, I once more went through the 


great, dusky, empty place,—but no less fruitlesaly than be- 
fore. 


XII. 
ARIEL. 


Tue pleasant, early summer-time! The long, shining, 
flowery days! The birds singing for very happiness, and 
all the happier for their song! The prodigal waste of 
beauty—if beauty ever can be wasted !—Nature like a brim- 
ming cup of it, recklessly spilling it over in field and forest, 
by lake and river, on mountain-top and ‘in valley-depth — 
an unwitting libation to Him from whom it came. For 
beauty was but His final, finishing touch to the work that 
He had seen to be “ good.” 

Other things beside the season have advanced since my 
last record. - Two or three days after his first visit, Ben 
brought me a whistle of really fine workmanship; bleached, 
carved, and polished in a way to do credit to his skill and 
taste. His eyes sparkled at my praises, although he soon 
cut short my thanks with : 

“Now, m’m, put it to yer mouth, and blow as hard’s 
ever you can.” 

I obeyed, but could not repress a start at the unexpected 
shrillness of the sound that came forth from the small in- 
strument. 

“I guess I can hear that, if I’m anywhere round,” he 
opined, with much complacency. 
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“I should think you might! I wonder the police do not 
appear, to find out the meaning of such an alarm! ” 

In lieu of the guardians of the peace, Paul put his head 
in at the door, and asked, with smiling irony, if he were 
wanted. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” answered I, loftily. ‘“ This call is meant 
only for my ‘ tricksy spirit,’ my Ariel, here; who promises, 
whenever I sound it, by day or night, in fair weather or 
foul, to appear on the instant :— 


‘** To answer my best pleasure, be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl’d cloud; and bids me strongly task 
Ariel, and al] his quality.’— 


Why, then, should I need you ?” 

“Why, indeed!” laughed Paul. ‘“ Nothing is left for me 
but to sulk and plot with Caliban.” 

And, after saying a few pleasant words to Ben, Paul 
shook hands with him, and went back to his study. 

Ben had listened to these jesting remarks with puzzled 
interest ; he now asked :— ; 

‘“ Please, m’m, could you tell me who Ar-i-el is ?”—han- 
dling the word with great care and precision, as if he felt it 
to be a very fragile thing, indeed. 

I took “ The Tempest” from the book-case, gave a brief 
résumé of the opening of the drama, and began to read at 
the point where Ariel comes upon the scene. Ben hailed 
with a beaming face the repetition of the words which had 
already caught his fancy, and begged me to read them once 
more, that he might fix them in his memory. 

“ The ‘curl’d cloud,’ that means the kind o’ hummocky 
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look they’ve got, like nice, round cushions to ride on,” he 
commented, thoughtfully. 

I finished the paragraph. 

“*To thy strong bidding task,—ye didn’t say jest that 
before, did ye?” was his next inquiry. 

“No; I had the audacity to alter the words a little, the 
better to suit the occasion.” 

The description of Ariel’s pranks on the King’s vessel 
was exceedingly to Ben’s taste ; and when it came to the 
torments and imprisonment from which Prospero had res- 
cued the sprite, his enjoyment was so keen that I was irre- 
sistibly drawn on to give the scene with enough of dramatic 
fervor to make him hang on my lips with breathless inter- 
est. At Prospero’s threat— 


‘¢____T will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howled away twelve years,” 


he grew thoughtful, and when I had come to a pause, cb- 
served : 

‘‘T know an oak that he wouldn’t have to rend ; it’s hol- 
ler.” 

‘And where is it?” asked I, reminded of the one that 
Mrs. Clavrick had mentioned as belonging to the Manor. 

‘“ Somewheres,’ replied he, instantly assuming the blank, 
stolid look wherewith he discourages inopportune curios- 
ity. 

I took the hint, and returned to “The Tempest.” 

Caliban was only one degree less interesting to Ben than 
Ariel. He seemed to feel to the full the charm of the 
strong contrast between the dainty grace of the one and 
the vile deformity of the other, both physical and spiritual; 
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his expression changed in perfect keeping with the text ; 
every phrase, every emotion, was reflected in his mobile 
face. 

I went on to the end of the act, with such omissions as it 
seemed desirable to make ; then I closed the book, say- 
ing :— 

“That will do for this time, Ben. One of these days, 
when you have done your lessons particularly well, you 
shall have a second instalment as a reward. I have read 
enough to explain why I called you ‘ Ariel.” I have no 
doubt, that you, too, are ready to say— 


‘¢T will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spriting gently.’ ” 


" T s’pose that means that I'll come when I’m called, and 
do as I’m told, and not be noisy about it,” said Ben, saga- 
ciously. “I'll be as good an Ar-i-el as I know how, 
m’m. I'd be awful glad to say sometime, jest as he did— 
what was that about ‘worthy service’? ” 

I quoted : 


“Remember, I have done thee worthy servite ; 
Told thee no-lies, made thee no mistakings, serv’d 
Without grudge or grumbling.’” 


Ben shook his head slowly, not in denial, but in profound 
and dubious reflection. 

“Tt ain’t as easy as slidin’ down hill,” was his conclusion. 
“ No lyin’, and no mistakes, and no holdin’ back ; it’s a go- 
in'to put me right on the square, I guess. As for the 
grumblin’, I h’ain’t ever been much in that line o’ business. 
If I had, and there was any money in’t, I’d be as rich asa 
four-story bank with a stone front, by now ; I’ve had to go 
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through some rough places since mother died. But grum- 
blin’ aint of any more use than blowin’ against the wind’ to 
stop it, so I don’t take any stockin it. But don’t I wish I 
really was Ariel”—-he was beginning to handle the name 
with more assurance—“ wouldn’t I do something fine for 
Mr. Rolf! And as for—for—someone else I know, 


—***T'd rack him with old cramps, 
Fill ali bis bones with aches and make him roar,’— 


and all the rest of it ;—wouldn’t I, though? You bet!” 

“Very well remembered, Ben, though not quite literally 
But you are not truly so hard-hearted as to wish to inflict 
all those torments on any acquaintance of yours.” 

Ben shut his mouth too tightly to allow any indiscreet 
word to escape, and looked asif he defied anyone to open 
it. 

He now comes to me on four mornings of the week ; and 
it is really a pleasure to teach him. With me he.is docility 
itself, anxious to please, and quick to learn both by labor 
and imitation. I am often amused to hear him uncon- 
sciously reproducing the very tones of my voice when re- 
peating after me ; but if 18 no parrot-like echo, seizing on 
sound, and ignorant of sense; on the contrary, Ben’s mind 
is as alert as his body, and as susceptible of training. In 
right of one or the other parent, he inherits more than com- 
mon ability. I must find out something more definite 
about his origin. 

He did not do justice to himself in his own estimate ; he 
can read very well for a boy of his age, with excellent com- 
prehension of all words and meanings not absolutely for- 
eign to his experience, and is able to give a very shrewd 
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guess at the rest. His reading may well be termed “ desul- 
tory,” for the newspapers have been his main dependence, 
—not always fresh from the press, either, but such waifs 
and strays as a sharp boy on the lookout for them could 
easily pick up. The result proves that mental training is 
less dependent upon the advantages enjoyed than the use 
made ofthem. If there are curious gaps in Ben’s stores of 
knowledge, there are equally curious possessions ; while in 
the power of weighing, adjusting, and combining what is 
brought before him he is far ahead of most boys of his 
age. 

Asking him when he found time for reading, I was told 
that it was “mos'ly evenings’; but when I sought to elicit 
some information about the place wherein his studies were 
prosecuted, I was soon made aware that in this direction 
there was “no thoroughfare.” Indeed, having learned that 
the one thing certain to check the freest flow of his confi- 
dence, and remind him that it is “ time to go,” is to betray 
any curiosity as to the whereabouts of his home, I now avoid 
that subject as carefully as he does himself. But I am no 
longer so certain that it is in some grimy haunt of tramps 
and thieves. Street-arab though he be, Ben shows a de- 
gree of. moral cleanness, in things essential, not easily rec- 
oncilable with the theory of habitually vicious companionship. 

And in the matter of personal cleanliness, he was at first 
much better than my fears and soon became unobjection- 
able:—a few friendly hints with regard to the proper care 
of skin, hair and teeth being not only well received, as in 
the line of earlier teachings of his mother, but promptly 
acted on; so that we can now sit shoulder to shoulder, 
overlooking the same book, without more misgivings on my 
pert than on his. 
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We were thus employed one day, when Mr. Brune passed 
the window, glancing up at it as he did so; and though it 
was impossible for him to see within, the lace curtain being 
drawn, I noticed that Ben involuntarily ducked his head, as 
if to escape observation. 

“Do you know Mr. Brune?” I asked, with some sur- 
prise. 

“‘Yes’m,” was the laconic reply. 

Ben has a tongue that can run like a mill-race, or be 
mute as the great beam that crosses it. 

“Do you know him very well?” I persisted, thinking 
that any relation between the street-arab and the prosper- 
ous lawyer was likely to be an interesting subject of inves- 
tigation. 

“ Well ‘nough,” answered Ben, sententiously. And, after 
a2 moment, his lips opened again with the supplementary 
information ;—‘ Don’t like him.” 

“Why not ?” inquired I, carelessly. “He seems an agree- 
able gentleman enough.” 

To this Ben vouchsafed no more direct answer than a 
muttered, “I’d hke to smash his figger-head for him, I 
would!” . 

“T was much surprised. It was the first time that I had 
known the boy to display any special animosity; yet I was 
amused too ; his resentment seemed so small and absurd a 
thing when compared with its object that 1t was difficult to 
take it seriously. 

“How has Mr. Brune been so unfortunate as to incur 
your displeasure ?” I asked, gravely ; but Ben’s intuitions 
are quick and keen and he detected the latent irony. 

“Ye c’n laugh, if you want to; and soc’nhe. But I'll 
get even with him some day ; see if I don’t. He knows 
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how to hide things pooty well; but I know how to look an’ 
look, and never get tired; and I'll find it,—ye c’n bet yer 
life on that.” 

“Find what?” I asked wonderingly. 

“Something that belongs to—to me,” replied he. 

‘And what can Mr. Brune want with anything that be- 
longs to you?” inquired I, wonderirg what sort of laby- 
rinth was this. 

Ben shifted his position uneasily, looked up and down, 
scratched his head, and finally burst out with,—“ Now, 
Mrs. Vennor, won't ye just please not to ask me anything 
else! I don’t want to lie to you, cause you're awful good 
to me; but I shall, if ye ask me any more questions about 
this thing.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Ben; I had no idea that there was 
any secret in she matter, or I should not have been so in- 
discreet.” 

‘ Now, ain't that enough to make a feller howl?” asked 
Ben, apostropjizing the ceiling:—‘“ Mrs. Vennor a-askin’ 
my pardon when I ought to go on my knees to her for 
being so sassy! I'd tell ye anything, ma’am—most any- 
thing, that is,” he added, with a sudden recollection of 
some other mental reservation,—‘‘I hke ye better 'n any- 
thing in the world exceptin’ Mr. Rolf. But this 1s his busi- 
ness, ye see; and I couldn’t tell on’t, even to you, if I was 
to be skinned alive for it.” 

“Tam glad to learn that you can keep a secret so well; 
I shall know what to do with one when I want it kept, | 
said I, lightly. ‘‘Mr. Rolf is fortunate in having won 80 
discreet and devoted a frend.” 

‘T want to be his friend, as fur as a poor boy hke me 
can be,’ said Ben, humbly. ‘And that makes 1t worser to 
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think that I’ve done him an orful damage, without meaning 
it; and all along of that lawyer a snooping round:—I wish 
he may be—” 

“Take care, Ben,” interrupted I, warningly; “no bad 
words, you know.” 

Ben’s lips closed like a vice, as if only the firmest press- 
ure could shut in the impending anathema. 

I sat silently considering the drift of his obscure hints, 
wondering if anything of importance could be behind them. 

‘“‘ Ben,” I said, after a moment, “I have no wish to pry 
into your secrets or Mr. Rolf’s, but if you do know anything 
which concerns him, it strikes me that it would be well for 
you to take his fast friend, Mr. Clavrick, into your confi- 
dence.” : 

‘Mr. Brune said I mustn't tell anybody, just for 
Mr. Rolf’s sake. And I guess he was right enough in 
that.” 

“Then Mr. Brune is friendly to Mr. Rolf.” 

“ No, m’m; he hates him.” | 

“ Hates him! ” I could not help echoing, in amazement; 
“how do you know?” 

“Oh, there's a good many ways of knowing things that 
ain’t told ye.” . 

“But you are obeying his instructions, if I understand 
you rightly.” 

“Yes’'m. But he ain’t a-goin’ to hurt Mr. Rolf as long’s 
he stays away, and keeps dark.” 

Decidedly the labyrinth was growing more and more 
intricate. But as any really satisfactory explanation seemed 
unlikely, I determined to drop the subject at once. So, 
putting my finger on the paragraph which Mr. Brune’s 
appecrance had interrupted, I signed to Ben to proceed. 
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But it seemed that he was not quite at the end of his vol- 
untary revelations. 

‘‘He thinks I don’t know what he’s trying for,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ but Ido. I hain’t been dancing after him on the 
sly, week in and week out, ‘thout findin’ out a good deal 
more’n he thinks of, I guess.” 

“But, Ben, I don’t like to think of you being employed 
as aspy; it is not a very honorable calling, at best.” 

“ Bless ye, ma’am ! ” cried Ben, opening his eyes to their 
widest extent, “I’m a-doin’ it for Mr. Rolf.” 

The tone implied that no farther justification of his action 
was necessary. Nor did I think it well to try to disturb 
that conviction just then, for the name of Rolf Kenworth is 
my tower of strength in all my dealings with Ben. No 
lesson so difficult, no duty so distasteful, no habit so in- 
grained, as nct to yield in some measure to the influence of 
that all-powerful spell. “Iam sure that Mr. Rolf will be 
glad to see this’—‘“ I know he would not like that,” are the 
magic spells by which the victory is gained over sloth, 
restlessness or discouragement, in the person of his young 
admirer. 

Naturally I am beginning to take a good deal of interest 
in the said “ Rolf.” It follows that when I recently met Mr. 
Ennadeen at General Fairfax’s, where he is on terms of 
intimacy, I studied him somewhat carefully, seeking to dis- 
cover the secret of his charm for Ben; as well as to materi- 
alize—if the term be allowable—the image that the narrative 
of Mr. and Mrs.Clavrick had left in my mind. Probably it 
is needless to say that I failed in my quest. One rarely 
finds just what one expects in a person known hitherto only 
by report. The daring, dashing young Apollo, the all-con- 
quering hero, the frank, caressing, winning youth, of his 
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friends’ loving portraiture found no satisfactory original in 
Hugh Ennadeen. 

And yet he has a charm potent enough inits way. His 
quiet manners, his deep, low tones, his grave face—on which 
a smile is like the sudden glint of a sunbeam in a shadowy 
forest nook—are wonderfully inspiring of trust and liking. 
I cannot but think that he not only “knows what he is 
about,” as Judge Ellenwood remarked, but is about noth- 
ing that will not bear the brightest blaze of ultimate day- 
light, however he may please to wrap it in shadow at 
present. 

It is not so easy to decide about his cousin, Mr. Wright. 
While he is set down somewhat scornfully as having “ no 
harm in him,” and his lazy, listless manner is that of a man 
who has nothing in the world {to do, and does it, I cannot 
rid myself of the impression that it is a much more than 
ordinarily keen observation that he brings to bear on people 
and things. If he is not a great deal shrewder than he 
seems, trust no woman’s intuitions. 

Both are regular attendants at church, Mr. Ennadeen 
having taken a pew and signified his desire to be considered 
as Paul’s loyal parishioner while he stays at Bellerue. 

Meanwhile, the question of the new rectory has not been 
slumbering; but just as it looked likely to become an irri- 
tating one, Paul came in one day with a beaming face. 

“ Hurrah!” cried he, throwing up his hat to the ceiling, 
with the boyish hilarity which he reserves for an audience 
of one, even me,—“ I have good news for you. I have just 
been bidden to go ahead and finish the rectory according 
to the unmutilated plan; General Fairfax pledges himself 
to be responsible for any deficit.” 

‘“‘ How generous of him!” exclaimed I. 
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“You are going too fast. He wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that he is only the agent of another person, 
who prefers to be nameless.” 

“ Why, it must be Mr.—” 

Paul laid his hand lightly on my lips. 

“It must not be anyone. We have no right to try to 
look behind the veil drawn over such generosity. Enough 
for us that I shall have something to say to the vestry to- 
night that will put an end to discussion and delay.” 

Nevertheless he returned from the meeting looking so 
grave that I asked, as soon as I saw him :— 

“ What is gone wrong?” 

«Everything and nothing. That is to say, everything in 
the beginning, and not much in the end. Butthe unpleas- 
ant impression made by the first was too strong to be all at 
once removed by the last.” 

“TIT suppose that they made themselves disagreeable, as 
usual,” said I. “Probably they can’t help it, ‘’tis their 
nature to.’ Tell me all about it, please.” 

“I prefer to forget it. Briefly: instead of calling forth 
the grateful applause that I expected, my announcement 
was received in dead silence. Mr. Godine bluntly broke it 
with the hope that 1t was clean money, not blood-stained, 
that we were asked to accept. Mr. Pollard followed with 
an elaborate argument to prove that Mr. Holroyd was the 
donor. Mr. Lasker thought the deficit might be made to 
include a part of the parish debt. This brought out Mr. 
Brune, who had sat silent, looking darker and more porten- 
tous than any thunder-cloud. ‘If you mean that as a joke, 
Mr Lasker, said he, ‘it is a very poor one. I think we are 
men of honor here. The money is offered for the rectory; 
if accepted it shall go for the rectory, every dollar of it, or 
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my name is not Harold Brune, but cheat and trickster,—a 
signature over which I don’t intend to figure, if I know it.’ 

«There was a silence that might be felt, as you can imag- 
ine. Lasker was fairly livid with anger; and though I was 
glad to see Brune put himself so unequivocally in the right, 
I could have wished that his manner had been different. 
But his scornful speech was most effectual; the other mem- 
bers of the vestry awakened to the situation and looked a 
little ashamed of it. Mr. Pollard at once moved that the 
rectory be built according to the original design, or with 
only such changes as convenience might suggest; and the 
motion was carried unanimously. There let us leave it.” 

Nevertheless, I decided in my own mind that Mr. Enna- 
deen, not Mr. Holroyd, was our unknown benefactor; but I 
kept my decision to myself. 


XI. 
A PASSING GLIMPSE. 


Dana Heatuoore has developed a very flattering liking 
for me, and is become my most frequent visitor. She hasa 
talent for graceful informality, never degenerating into 
rudeness. Inthese sunny summer days, it often happens 
that the front door, being duly defended by blinds, is left 
open for the more perfect airing of the great dim halls. 
Finding entrance thus made easy, she goes into the parlor, 
seats herself at the piano, and announces her presence by 
& succession of grand, powerful chords like the deep chime 
of a bell, or & very trumpet-call of clear, strong tones ; 
gradually subsiding into soft ripplings of melody, or 
snatches of singing, that rise and fall as naturally as the 
breath of the wind among the leaves of the forest. No 
music ever so charmed and moved meas these sponta- 
neous outpourings of a sweet, sound nature, without a 
touch of doubt or morbidness in it, albeit, not unacquainted 
with sorrow. Itis really painful, now and then, to remem- 
ber that they are being wasted ona single listener, when 
hundreds might be the richer for them. 

There is no doubt about it, music is her native element, 
time and tune are like another mode of breathing. There 
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her thoughts seem to flow in happy consonance with some 
melody inaudible to us. 

At other times, passing the window where I am sitting 
with my book or work, she pauses for a bright, brief chat, with 
her head a little below the level of the window-sill and her 
lovely face uplifted ; and when she goes, it is as if a fresh 
breeze from a mountain-top had blown through the room. 
Sorrow has not quenched her brightness, though it has 
thrown some very deep shadows upon her young life. 
Often, just when her mood is sunniest, a wave of recollec- 
tion seems to sweep across her mind, the smile fades, the 
eyes darken and deepen, the mouth takes on a curve as 
sorrowful as that of the Peri turned from the gate of 
Paradise. 

There is a strange charm in these sudden transforma- 
tions, an infinite variety that “custom doth not stale.” 
Taking her all in all, she is a singularly fascinating girl 
when one comes to know her well ; and Ido not wonder 
than Kenworth Rixon was mad with disappointment in 
losing her. But how could Rolf leave her all these years 
and “ make no sign” ? 

A few days ago, dropping on a stool at my feet, and 
laying her head on my lap, she looked up earnestly into 
my face and said :— 

“T seem to have found in you something that I have 
wanted all my life, yet knew not what.” 

* And do you know what, now?” I asked, with some curi- 
osity. : 

“Oh, yes. It is a friend whom I can not only love 
dearly but trust implicitly ; a friend, too, who loves music, 
and understands both its outward signs and its inward 
spirit, what it expresses, and its strivings after the inex- 
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pressible ; and finally, a friend who loves God and can help 
me to love and serve Him better.” 

“And do you find all that in me ?” I asked, wonderingly. 

‘All that, and more. I cannot tell you all that I find, 
and all that I hope to find, in you, Mrs. Vennor.” 

Her enthusiasm made me very humble, and not a little 
sad. The sight of the ideal “I” which is the offspring of 
a loving friend’s imagination, if it has its exquisite pleas- 
ure, has also its exquisite pain. No one else knows or feels 
so keenly its unreality. Yet very precious is the love which 
insists on seeing us through so glorifying a haze. It seems 
kinder, at first thought, than that of God, since His sight 
is subject to no such illusions, but sees us in all our 
blackness and bareness; yet is not His infinite pity 
and patience with the plain truth the kindest thing of 
all? 

“Do not expect too much from me, Danita,” I exclaimed 
warningly. ‘Moderate expectation is the surest bar to 
sore disappointment.” 

“Danita!” she repeated, paying no heed to my warning ; 
“ah, Llike that! It gives a more feminine flavor to my 
odd name. And it sounds as if you mht be beginning to 
love me alittle. Call me so always, please !” 

Lately, Dana has begun to talk to me of her love and 
its sorrowful course,—very frankly up to acertain point, 
yet witha background of reservation that I can feel, but 
not define. Nevertheless she has shown me enough of her 
heart to make it clear that she loves Rolf Kenworth with 
& tenderness and trust that he should be a very fine char- 
acter to call forth, and a still finer one to deserve. I hope 
the girl's imagination is not as active in his behalf as 
in mine, or a gad awakening may be before her,—married 
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life offering even more fatal facilities for disillusion than 
friendship. 

Yet, surely, it is not from my own experience that I have 
hived that bitter honey of wisdom! Am I really so foolish 
as to think that I have drawn the one matrimonial prize 
which the world offers, leaving ouly blanks for those who 
come after! How easy it is to believe, when the sun shines 
on us, that there is no happiness equal to ours! Alas, too, 
when the night falls, that never sorrow was like unto our 
sorrow ! 

We had been for a walk this morning, Dana and I. She 
was in her most merry mood ; memory and anxiety had 
withdrawn for the moment, and left her unshadowed ; her 
face was as bright as it was fair: her talk was full of a 
richer humor and playfulness than I had seen in her be- 
fore. It made me a little sad ; I knew that such overflow- 
ing gayety was but a careless putting-forth of buds into a 
bit of winter warmth and sunshine. Frost is sure to 
come with the nightfall, and then, alas for the frail 
things ! 

We were scarcely a half-block from the rectory, when I 
saw Mr. Ennadeen coming towards us, with his eyes bent 
on the pavement, and a pre-occupied air. Almost at the 
same moment, Dana saw him, too; I felt the hand that 
rested on my arm clutch it with involuntary force; a deep 
flush rose to her cheek, and then, swiftly receding, left it as 
pale as marble. , 

He was close upon us ere he raised his eyes. Seeing me 
first. he lifted his hat and bowed; then, his glance rested for 
& moment on Dans, and it seemed to me that his face too 
flushed slightly, while the hat remained suspended for some 
little time, though he did not repeat the bow. Of one 
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thing I was certain, that he knew her instantly. It was not 
the careless, nor even the admiring, glance of a stranger 
that he gave her; but a deeply penetrating and comprehen- 
sive gaze, taking note of every detail of her face and figure, 
and carrying away a mental image as perfect as that of a 
photograph. 

It was all over in a minute. He had gone his way, and 
Dana was clinging blindly to my arm, with a face of such 
deadly pallor and anguish that my heart ached with pity. 
I drew her hastily into the house, and the library, where 
she sank on a couch, with her face in her hands, and gave 
way to long, shivering sobs,—dry sobs they were, bringing 
no soothing tears with them. 

I was on the point of going quietly out, and leaving her 
alone with her sorrow; but another glance at her slight 
girlish figure made me hesitate. She looked so young, so 
forlorn, so much in need of sympathy, that finally I sat 
down beside her, drew her head on to my shoulder and be- 
gan silently to stroke her soft hair. 

The tender, soothing touch soon took effect; the sobs be- 
came less convulsive, less frequent; and she murmured 
without lifting her head :— 

“ Three years! and he did not speak to me! ” 

It was no time to question my right to understand, to 
answer. 

“Think a moment, dear,” said I, gently. ‘“ How could he 
speak to you, meeting you thus, in public? If he is—as he 
professes to be—Mr. Ennadeen, a stranger in Bellerue, he 
had no right to speak; if he is—anyone else—” 

“ He is Rolf, and no one else,” she answered, with sad 
decision, but oh, so changed! so changed! poor, poor 
Ralf!” And she burat into tears. 
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I was glad to see them flow: they would be the best re- 
lief for her sore heart. 

“ Tf he really is Rolf, it is a matter of prime necessity 
that he should not seem to be recognized by you: his life, 
or, at least, his liberty of action—depends upon it.” 

“Why, then, does he not contrive a way tosee me in 
private ?” she asked, lifting her wet face for a moment, and 
letting it fall again. 

“It is probable that his every step and act is watched, 
and he knows it. And nothing would so soon remove every 
doubt of his identity, asthe discovery of any secret com- 
munication between you.” : 

Her tears ceased, and she sat in silent reflection. “No 
doubt you are right,” she admitted, finully, heaving a deep 
sigh “But it isso hard to see him, to meet him face to 
face, and to have him pass me by as if I were a stranger,— 
without a word, a sign, a touch of his hand—oh! you don’t 
know how hard it 1s!” 

“Tt would be harder, I think,” said I, gravely, “ to feel 
that you were not strong enough, patient enough, unselfish 
enough, to render him the only help that you can in the hard 
task before him,—that of proving himself guiltless of a 
woeful crime, against a heavy weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

She sat upright now, looking at me with earnest eyes and 
a deeply-stirred face. Her reply was not immediate ; but 
it was in a very different tone when it came. 

“Thank you for saying that ; it is like light on a dark 
path. I see that it is my part to wait and hope, not seek- 
ing to know or understand, but leaving Rolf to act as he 
thinks best. I can trust Rolf; he is sure to be doing the 
right thing.” 
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“Tf you believe that,” said I smiling, “you can easily wait 
patiently. Itis when we cannot trust that it is so hard to 
wait. Besides, the proof of his innocence is the thing of 
utmost moment to you both ; and if he be really living at 
the Manor under an assumed name, it is in order to seek 
and find that proof. No amount of persevering effort on 
his part, nor of silent endurance on yours, is too much to 
give for it.” 

“No, indeed !” she exclaimed, rising and walking round 
the room in a sudden access of excitement, “how could I 
fail to think of that! Forgive me, Rolf,” she continued, 
pausing and stretching out her arms,—“ forgive me if, for 
a few moments, I thought you cold and unkind! I ought 
to have known—I ought to have understood. I will not 
fail you again. No one shall think that I see in you any- 
other than—,” she smiled ironically,—“ Mr. Ennadeen, 
whom I neither know nor care for, except that he looks a 
little like you, but certainly not enough to lead anyone 
to mistake him for you, even for a moment.” 

She ended with a low laugh, which yet had little of mirth 
in it. 

“IT am glad to hear that resolve,” said I; “no doubt you 
will have plenty of opportunities for keeping it. Mr. En- 
nadeen shows no intention of making a recluse of himself. 
Never be taken by surprise again; remember that watchful 
eyes are upon you, eager to detect some sign of fear or 
chagrin, and certain to construe every such sign to mean 
just one thing—namely, that the tenant of the Manor is 
Rolf. At the same time, be careful not to overdo the mat- 
ter; too rigid an indifference would be almost as signifi- 
cant. Treat Mr. Ennadeen with just the degree of cour- 
tesy and interest that an agreeable gentleman, with an ae 
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knowledged rese nblance to the man whom you love, would be 
sure to receive from you ;—in short, treat him as—Mr. En- 
nadeen! I cannot feel certain, by any means, that he will 
turn out to be anybody else.” 

“Do you think that I could mistake anyone else for 
Rolf, then ?” she asked, looking at me with surprise, almost 
with resentment. _ 

** Remember that you have seen this gentleman only for 
@ moment. And did you not say that, if he were Rolf, he 
was greatly changed ?” 

“TI did not say ‘if,’” she responded, with a faint smile. 
*‘ And it is precisely the change that comes over the land- 
scape when the sun is withdrawn behind a cloud. Rolf 
used to be so bright, so joyous! it was like watching the 
sun rise on a breezy summer inorning to meet him. Now 
he looks as grave and sad as if he had forgotten how to 
smile. Oh, how he must have suffered!” Her eyes filled 
with tears again. 

I had no doubt that she was right, yet it did not suit me 
to acknowledge it; I felt intuitively that it was better not 
to commit myself to any opinion in this matter; I remained 
silent, therefore, and Dana interpreted my silence as de- 
nial. 

‘“‘ Besides, did you not see that he knew me?” she per- 
sisted. “How should Mr. Ennadeen know me,—an Eng- 
lishman, on his first visit to this country ?” 

“‘T had seen it ; and I felt that the argument was a strong 
one. Nevertheless, after a moment of consideration, I 
said :— 

‘‘My dear Danita, I wish that you were not so certain! 
If Mr. Ennadeen is ever brouglit to trial, and you are sum- 
moned to testify to this very question of identity, you will 
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be glad to remember that you had some doubt, some mis- 
giving, some recognition of the proneness of the universal 
human mind to mistake. If you have no such feeling, 
allow me to advise you to cultivate it.” 

She shook her head drearily. 

“Oh, I hope that will never be! I should not live 
to see the end; I should have died a hundred deaths 
before that time, and the hundredth would be final.” 

She wrung her hands in a paroxysm of grief and 
terror. 

I took the hands in mine, and held them close. 

“Listen to me, Danita! I feel perfectly sure that you 
have no occasion for such keen anxiety. Whether this 
gentleman be or be not Rolf Kenworth, he is not here with- 
out the power of proving himself to be Hugh Ennadeen, if 
need be. What is that man—Mr. Wright, his so-called 
cousin—here for, if not for that very purpose? Trust me, 
dear ; he has a way of retreat open. I am sure that Judge 
Ellenwood is of that opinion; on that evening when we 
met first at Mr. Clavrick's, do you not remember his saying 
that Mr. Ennadeen looked like a man who knew what he 
was about ; and that no event would be likely to find him 
unprepared ?” 

She looked at me eagerly, gratefully, glad to take the 
offered draught of hope and encouragement ; for her need 
was great, poor child! 

“Indeed, I remember it well,” she replied. “I won- 
dered if he knew at the time how it cheered me to hear 
him say it. And he, being a judge, ought to know.” 

“And the ‘Judge of all the earth,’ dear, does He not 
know, and is not the whole matter in His hands? Pray to 
Him, Danita, that He will, in His own good time, show 
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us the way out of all this tangle, and into His perfect 
peace.” 

“ And you—,” she began, but her sweet lips quivered so 
that she could not finish the sentence. 

“J, too, will pray for you,” I answered, kissing them ; 
“ and with all my heart.” 


XIV. 


THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREOS. 


Ir Mr. Ennadeen does not thrust himself unnecessarily 
before the public gaze, neither does he shrink from being 
seen as often as is consistent with his quiet, studious man- 
ner of life. He is said to pass much of his time shut up in 
the library of the Muanor-house, rummaging among the 
books and pamphlets, and turning over the pages of the 
great, old, black-letter folios, in which the collection is un- 
usually rich. But, nearly every day, he is seen on Main 
street, riding his powerful black horse with the easy, 
assured seat of the ex-cavalryman; or he saunters slowly 
along on foot, his keen, observant glance suggestive of a 
certain alertness of mental attitudo not strictly in keeping 
with his leisurely pace and careless air. 

As he goes his way, the glances that rest upon him ex- 
press many degrees of indifference, curiosity, friendliness, 
or abhorrence. To some persons, he is simply what he pro- 
fesses to be ; to others, a difficult and fascinating enigma ; 
to many, Rolf Kenworth, under a dark but probably tem- 
porary cloud; to a few, a vile murderer who ought not to 
be at large a day longer. 

The number of those who believe him to be Rolf, whether 
friends or foes, is increasing, in spite of their agreement 
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that he is greatly changed in certain particulars. The 
merely physical changes, to be sure, are only such as might 
be expected after a long absence, at a critical period of life; 
but even the sobering influences of time and circumstance 
seem scarcely to account for the utter loss of that sunny ac- 
tivity and elasticity of temperament which was so striking a 
trait of Rolf’s younger character as to make him almost 
unrecognizable without it. Yet the inimically inclined pro- 
fess to find therein the strongest confirmation of their theo- 
ries. They maintain that it is the natural result, partly of 
the persistent cry of an accusing conscience, partly of the 
heavy strain of anxiety incident to his present perilous po- 
sition. To the objection of his friends that if it were really 
so perilous, he would never have been so foolish as to put 
himself in it, they reply that he did so in the belief that his 
disguise was impenetrable, and in the hope of hitting upon 
something that could be twisted into evidence exculpatory 
of his crime; but failing in this quest, and seeing that he is 
recognized and kept under careful surveillance, he is in 
reality very ill at ease, notwithstanding his assumed care- 
lessness of demeanor. 

However that may be, Mr. Ennadeen still goes up and 
down the streets of Bellerue with every appearance of ease 
and security; gracefully acknowledging each bow, nod, 
shake of the hand, or other greeting, but rarely taking the 
initiative in these courtesies; while he passes by coldness, 
disdain, or abhorrence, with eyes that seem to see nothing 
nearer than the horizon. It is plain that he does not mean 
to lay himself open to the chance of a rebuff. 

And yet he has met with one, of which I chanced to be 
an unwilling spectator. 

_ Some days ago, word was quietly passed about that 9 
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night-blooming cereus was expected to blossom at General 
Fairfax’s, and that the house was to be freely thrown open. 
to all friends, neighbors, and flower-lovers, who cared to 
witness the event. Paul happening to be out of town for a 
few days, Mr. and Mrs. Clavrick kindly arranged for me to 
go with them. 

It was about ten o’clock when we sallied forth. The 
summer night was unspeakably soft and still; the full moon 
flooded the city with its magical light, embellishing all that 
was fair, veiling or softening all that was foul; and we went 
our way through the silvery brightness and dense shadow 
of the fast-emptying, silent streets with voices involuntamly 
hushed. 

The house was already tolerably well-filled with guests, 
among whom I recognized the ENenwoods, the Heathcotes, 
and other familiar faces. The reception was wholly infor- 
mal; the street-door was wide open; a servant indicated 
the spacious, brilliantly-lighted drawing-room as the pres- 
ence-chamber of the floral princess that we had come to 
seo, in the centre of which she was carefully enthroned. 
Everyone went and contemplated her for a few moments, 
but as her seven long, pendant buds still kept their white 
petals jealously closed, the majority of the guests soon dis- 
persed themselves through other parts of the attractive 
house; or went out to stroll in the grounds. 

Mrs. Pollard—who happens to be Mr. Clavrick’s particu- 
lar horror—was the first person to greet us. ; 

“Good evening, Mrs. Olavrick ; isn't this charming! 
Though, to be sure, Percy Ellenwood just told me that it 
was ‘a serious performance, —inveterate punster that he 
is! How d’ye do, Mrs. Vennor?—I began to think you 
weren't coming; it’s so late.. To tell the truth, I came very 
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near not coming myself: I had a headache early in the 
evening: I’m a martyr to headaches. Do you know what 
1s good for a headache, Mr. Clavrick ? ” 

“That is a difficult question, and I am not a physician. 
I heard one recommend my wife to try margaretnesia.” 

“ Wha-at?” gasped Mrs. Pollard. 

‘ Well, he did say ‘mag’, but I couldn’t take the liberty; 
I am not so well acquainted with the article.” 

She opened her eyes to their widest extent. 

“You do say such queer things! I never know how to 
take you.” 

“In homeopathic doses, if I might venture to prescribe.” 
And with a low bow, he made his escape. 

“Here are chairs; will you sit down?” he asked, when 
he had put the cactus's throne between us and the lady. 

“No, indeed,” replied Honor, very positively. “Who 
would stay in-doors this blessed evening, when the finest 
grounds in all Bellerue are open tous! I want to go into 
the garden and interview the lilies.” 

“If they are wise, and have a fitting fear of print before 
their eyes, they will decline to be interviewed,” rejoined 
Mr. Clavrick. ‘“ But, as you please;—only allow me to re- 
mind you that the ‘ serious performance ’ for which we came 
must soon begin, and you may lose your chance of a good 
place to witness it.” 

“Tl take the risk,” returned his wife, undismayed. 
“ Everybody is outside; what is to prevent us from getting 
inside as fast as the rest, when the time comes? ” 

The garden was flooded with moonlight, giving a more 
ethereal grace to the delicate flower-forms that welcomed 
us with sweet odors; except where the deep shadows of 
tall flowering shrubs or vine-wreathed bowers blotted out 
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everything in their reach, creating a sort of semi-solttude-a- 
deux of which more than one cooing pair had taken advan- 
tuge. The winding walks were filled with slowly moving 
figures; as we drew near, an airy and vivacious murmur of 
voices came to our ears, with frequent ripplings of laughter; 
not only the clear treble of fresh young throats, but the 
deep bass of maturity, blending together in what, at a little 
distance, was really a very pleasant harmony. 

“Listen!” said Mr. Clavrick, pausing just within the 
vate, and lifting bis finger in warning, ‘“ would you not say 
that it was the murmur of winds in the forest, or of falling 
waters, rather than of human voices ? ” 

“Or of fauns and satyrs,—some race of creatures s0 much 
nearer than man to the heart of nature that she accepts 
their voices as her own, and blends them indistinguishably 
with her chorus of winds and waves?” pursued Honor. 

“T am not sure ‘that anything is really nearer to the 
heart of nature than man,” said I, doubtfully. “ The greater 
nearness of animals is but a surface thing at best, it seems 
to me; it is a matter of contiguity, rather than of deep and 
intelligent sympathy. My dog does not hear the music in 
winds and waves that I do.” 

“Because he does not project himself and his moods into 
them,” responded Mr. Clavrick, drily. ‘We humans have 
a bad habit of looking at nature only through our own 
smoked or rose-colored glasses; we cannot forget our mis- 
erable selves long enough to look at her per se.” 

At this moment, Dana Heathcote espied us, and came to 
link her arm in mine. 

‘“ How delightful this is!” she exclaimed, sighing, as it 
seemed, for very pleasure,—yet possibly not without some 
underlying pain. “ Was there ever such moonlight! ” 
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*“ Never!” replied I, solemnly. 

“Mrs. Vennor! I took you for a person of truth and 
veracity |!” remonstrated Mr. Clavrick. 

“Nor need you take me now for anything else. Just 
such moonlight never was before. For one thing, it did 
not have Dana and me to look at it arm-in-arm.” 

“Specious, frightfully specious,” commented Mr. Clav- 
rick, shaking his head with mock disapproval. 

“Not at all. As you were just saying, there is no such 
thing as moonlight per se, for us mortals. The circum- 
stances through which we look at it, the memories it stirs, 
the longings to which it gives birth;—all these things have 
to be taken into the account. There is a deep truth in the 
jesting saying that, to the genuine, old-time Southron, the 
moonlight was finer ‘befo’ the wah.’ There is no moon- 
light so bright as that of happier days, which borrowed its 
best radiance from shining eyes and tender hearts.” 

‘‘ Nor any so mournful as that which we see through 
weary, doubtful, disappointed, heartsick eyes,” said a deep 
voice; and Mr. Brune emerged from the shadow of a tall 
lilac tree. ‘“ Pardon me, Mrs. Vennor; I heard only your 
last sentence as you drew near; I have not the least notion 
what went before.” 

““Only a statement that moonlight is not a simple, but a 
compound substance, made up of shine and gleam, and 
lover's vows, past, present, and prospective,” laughed Mr. 
Clavrick. 

‘“‘ Why need we think of past or future, when the present 
is so pleasant?” asked Mr. Brune, half-absently, his eyes 
renting with evident delight on Dana’s pure, flower-like 
face. 

“The presen 16 the past, in part; and the future is both 
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past and present,” she answered, with a certain cool, dry in- 

tonation so different from her usual sweetness that I glanced 

at her to make sure that it really came from her lips. 
Something like a spasm of pain passed rapidly over Mr. 


Brune’s handsome, clear-cut features. ‘“ True,” rejoined he, 
quickly,—and his tone seemed subtly flavored with a warn- 
ing or a threat, or both;—‘ very true; the past is a burden 


which not only hangs heavily round the neck of the present, 
but projects its shaaow ominously into the future. Try as 
we may, we cannot shake it off; all our lives must be spent 
—or ended—in its dusky shade.” 

I felt Dana’s light form shiver, and her arm trembled in 
mine. ‘“ At least,” she replied,—and there was now a sin- 
gularly appealing note in her voice,—‘ we cannot but com- 
passionate those who have to suffer from such a burden ; 
we need add nothing to the weight that is already so 
heavy.” 

“Nothing but what the preservation of the innocent de- 
mands, even more than the punishment of the guilty, re- 
plied Mr. Brune, with a calm, sad sternness like that of im- 
mitigable fate. ‘For my part, if the one were not so inex- 
tricably interwoven with the other, I would willingly let the 
guilty go free—in some cases.” 

“ How is one to know always who is guilty?” asked Mr. 
Clavrick, in a tone between jest and earnest. 

Mr. Brune did not reply; he was gazing at three gentle- 
men approaching. Two of them were arm-in-arm, and so 
deep in conversation that neither noticed our party until 
they were close upon us; the third was sauntering slowly 
along behind them, with his hands in his pockets and a lazy, 
listless air. Honor anc her husband greeted them easily 
and composedly enough; so, of course, did I; then there 
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was & moment's hush—the hush that one intuitively feels 
to be heavily charged with excitement. 

General Fairfax broke the silence. ‘ Dana, permit me to 
present to you my friend, Mr. Ennadeen. Mr. Ennadeen, 
Miss Heathcote.” 

Mr. Ennadeen bowed ceremoniously; Dana courtesied 
with equal ceremony, and murmured a hope that he found 
his new homo pleasant. 

The introduction of Mr. Wright followed, who shook 
Dana’s hand heartily, and remarked, with a pronounced 
Western drawl and intonation :— 

“ Now, this is what I call right pleasant,—making acquaint- 
ance inagarden. Remindsme of Eden, and kinder seems to 
promise a flowery future. Moonshine thrown in ad lid.; 
snakes omitted by request.” 

The General went on a little hurriedly: “ Mr. Brune, let 
me make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. Ennadeen.” ° 

Again Mr. Ennadeen bowed, and this time extended his 
hand ; but Mr Brune stood like a statue, seeming neither 
to hear the words nor see the person introduced. A deeper 
hush than before fell for an instant, through which we 
heard Dana catch her breath with a kind of gasp, asif in 
pain. 

General Fairfax’s eyes flashed fire; he drew himself up 
haughtily; his lips opened to administer, no doubt, a sting- 
ing rebuke; but Mr. Ennadeen—very pale, yet quite calm 
—laid a firm, restraining hand on his arm. 

“Say nothing now, General,’ he entreated, or commanded 
—it was hard to tell which. “In good time, I will myself 
give Mr. Brune an opportunity to—apologize.” 

“TI shall be ready to do so whenever I see cause,” said Mr. 
Brune, stiffly, looking straight at his host and addressing 
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himself to him. “At present, General, I can do nothing 
more than relieve you ofa presence that I regret to have 
made unwelcome. Allow me to wish you all a good even- 
ing.” 

His eyes rested for an instant with a kind of bitter sadness 
on Dana Heathcote; then turning quickly, he walked swift- 
ly out of the grounds, and vanished through a gate leading 
to the street, near which we were standing. 

“Tam glad that the fellow had the grace to (ake himeelf 
off before he was sent,” said the General, looking frowning- 
ly after him. ‘‘ There is u0 room on these premises for a 
man who refuses to acknowledge my introduction to one of 
my most esteemed friends.” 

There was o moment of embarrassed silence ; then Mr 
Wright came to the rescue with his lazy drawl, in odd con- 
trast with the Gencral’s sharp, quick speech. 

“Sorry you forgot to introduce me, too, General ; I feel 
as if I’d missed an opportunity of making a valooable ac- 
quaintance. I always did like a man that had the courage 
of his convictions, and didn’t care shucks how many were 
on the opposite side. Mebbe it ain’t so pleasant as proph- 
esying smooth things, as Scripture has it; but it lets you 
know exactly where s man stands, and that’s a kind of 
knowledge you can put down on the proit side of the ac- 
count every time. If there’s anything on earth that I’ve no 
use for, it’s a snake in the grass. But speaking of anakes 
carries my mind back to the Garden of Eden by the air-line 
express, and I’d just like to remark generally that if the 
folks there had any moonshine warranted purer silver than 
this, or any air better sweetened, or any faces built on 
cleaner lines of beauty” (he looked ostentatiously over 
TDana’s head into space), “than we're enjoying right here in 
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this wide-awake Nineteenth Century,—why, they’re kindly 
welcome. I don’t envy them amite. I ruther pride my- 
self on knowing when I’m well off.” 

If this meandering monologue were meant to cover the 
retreat of inconvenient emotions, and give time for rein- 
forcements of ease and composure to appear, it served its 
purpose well; but the speaker’s face expressed only a kind 
of amiable vacuity. 

Quite opportunely, a servant now came hurriedly /rom 
the house with the message :— 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Fairfax sent me to tell Mrs. Clavrick 
and Mrs. Vennor that the buds are beginning to open, and 
they had better get in before the crowd.” 

Short as our absence had been, it had sufficed for a no- 
ticeable change in four of tlie cereus-buds. They were less 
pendent; they seemed to have lifted themselves to look at 
the circle of eager faces now gathering to look at thom; the 
pure outer petals had parted slightly,—like lips trembling 
with emotion,—yet enough to allow the fragrant breath to 
escape and fill the room with its spicy sweetness. 

Slowly, yet visibly, the beautiful process of expansion 
went on; more and more the petals loosened themselves 
from their close-folding, the opening grew wider, the deep, 
golden hearts of the inner calyx began to appear; the fra- 
grance grew more intoxicatingly sweet. A hush had fallen 
on the crowd; their faces were scarcely less gravely intent 
than if they were assisting at some sacred rite or courtly 
ceremony; low-breathed exclamations of pleasure and in- 
terest alone were heard, but no hum of voices, no light, 
careless chatter of tongues, no sustained conversation,—the 
interest was too deep, the pleasure too delicate, for that, 

_ Once, looking up, I saw that Mr. Ennadeen was standing 
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opposite, not only intently observing an opening blossom, 
but often looking from its pure petals to Dana Heathcote’s 
face, as if he saw a resemblance between them ;—perhaps 
the subtle, yet real likeness which one detects iu sisters, 
even though they may be, in outward form and coloring, 
of diverse types. Or wasit that his gaze went deeper, down 
into the maiden’s sweet heart of gold, discovering what 
treasures of love and truth, of faith and fortitude had 
blossomed there in the deep night of her sorrowful expe- 
rience ? 

As I asked myself the question, she lifted her eyes, and 
met his earnest gaze. A slight flush rose to her cheek, but 
secure in the absorption of the crowd, she let her eyes rest 
on his for a moment with asingularly wistful, yearning ex- 
pression, a sort of mute “ Howlong?” that must have gone 
very deeply into his heart, for I saw his lips tremble as with 
swift-rushing words,—which yet could not be uttered. But 
they were scarcely needed, after all, so expressive was the 
answering gaze of his deep, dark blue eyes; so soft, so com- 
passionate, withal,—half-read,; to swim in tears. In another 
moment, their expression changed; they were no longer 
soft and pitying, but clear, serene, steady luminous with 
encouragement and hope. “Be strong; be patient,” they 
seemed to say. 

Dana’s eyes fell beneath that steadfast gaze; and a faint 
smile curved her lips, showing that she read its significance 
aright: vet she sighed, and moved uneasily in her chair. 
Something was lacking that she had looked for, but did not 
find, and drearily missed ;—what was it? 

As if he understood, yet had no help to give, Mr. Enna- 
nadeen retreated a step or two; the crowd surged be- 
tween; in a moment, he was lost from view. 
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The cereus buds were now unfolding almost simultane- 
ously, the laggards having overtaken the prompter ones. 
Gradually, yet surely, the petals lifted and expanded ; the 
golden hearts were plainly disclosed; around them the del- 
icately fringed stamens, re-curved as if for their protection, 
stood on guard. We never knew precisely when the full 
perfection of the blossom-time had come; but we plainly 
saw that it was there. 

‘ How long will they last ?” asked Honor, drawing a deep 
breath. 

“They remain in perfection scarcely more than an hour,” 
answered our host. “Then they begin to droop as gradu- 
ally as they have bloomed ; before morning, they will be 
quite withered.” 

‘‘Tt’s a short life—and a sweet one,’ commented Mr. 
Clavrick, with a touch of sadness. 

‘‘ Sweet, indeed !” echoed Percy Ellenwood. ‘“ But what 
a waste of sweetness! all lavished on a single hour of a sin- 
gle night !” 

“TI do not think so,” replied Dana, in a low, earnest voice, 
that could only have been heard by those nearest to her. 
“What can any flower ask more than to have lived its true 
life out fully, sweetly, be its time long or short ?” 

“T cannot follow you there,” said Percy, laughingly shak- 
ing his head, “ you are too high yp in the clouds for me. 
Thick what a time this flower has been preparing for its 
blossoming, what care has been lavished upon it, what an 
amount of water, air, and sunshine it has consumed, and all 
for one brief moment, so to speak. I should like the result 
to be in better proportion to the means.” 

. “ What does it matter whether the sweetness be spent in 
& moment, or spread over two or three days?” persisted 
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Dana. “So that the flower has attained to the full measure 
of its sweetness, has fulfilled its destiny, has gladdened the 
sorrowful night of one heart that loves it, why need it ask 
or wish for more ?” 

I could not help glancing at Mr. Ennadeen, to see how 
he took this gentle insistence on the ideal of a self-forget- 
ting, single-hearted devotion. Hewas standing with folded 
arms, looking not only over Dana’s head, but straight 
through everything before him to some far distant but 
vividly present scene,—I could not but wonder what! 

Turning his head, he caught my inquisitive glance, un- 
derstood it, and answered it with a slow smile, so sad, so 
inscrutable, that every clue which I had fancied I possessed 
to the inner heart of his mystery seemed to slip suddenly 
from my grasp, leaving me in absolute darkness and con- 
fusion of mind. 

It was Nathalie Ellenwood who answered Dana. “ You 
are quite right,” said she, her fair young face lighting up 
with a certain soft and fine enthusiasm, which was like a 
revelation to me, so shy and silent had she always been in 
my presence;—-“‘ to be sweet in one’s whole measure is the 
main thing. Its earthly duration is—and should be—in 
God’s hands. 

It was plain that the surprise was not on my part alone; 
Mr. Ennadeen turned and looked at her as if a door or gate 
had suddenly opened upon some pleasant garden, full of 
unsuspected bloom and fragrance; his face kindling with 
interest and admiration that was natural enough, no doubt, 
but which I half-resented, as if it had been so much sub- 
tracted from the sum of his allegiance to Dana. 

Nathalie’s voice fell to a whisper with the last words, and 
she colored furiously,—looking, it must be confessed, all 
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the fairer for it. In the intuitive sympathy of one sweet, 
unselfish girl’s nature with another, she had spoken almost 
unconsciously, forgetting both herself and her numeroug 
auditors. Recollection had come, and confounded her. 

There had been a slight pause after her speech, as is apt 
to be the case when the sacred Name is spoken unexpect- 
edly in a secular gathering ; then Honor started up with a 
sudden fear. 

“T am going home,” she cried. “General Fairfax has 
said that those lovely blossoms will begin to wither in about 
an hour. I, for one, decline to stay and witness it; I 
would almost as soon watch a death-bed, just to see how 
the thing is done! Mrs. Vennor, are you not ready to 
go?” 

I had already risen from my seat, and Dana had followed 
my example. But, as we turned towards the door, we 
were waylaid by Mrs. Fairfax with the entreaty that Dana 
would sing “just one song” before she went. 

For the first time in all my acquaintance with her, Dana 
shrank back and begged to be excused. Poor child! the 
emotions awakened by the events of the evening had been 
many and trying, and her heart was still heavily burdened 
by their weight ; to sing before this unsympathizing crowd 
doubtless seemed well-nigh impossible. 

But good, blind Mrs. Fairfax still urged her petition, 
and would not be denied. “So many are longing to 
hear you,” she pleaded, “and you will give so much 
pleasure.” 

And Dana, with her unfailing self-forgetfulness, and 
readiness to oblige, finally suffered herself to be led to the 
piano, saying that, though she doubted if she could sing, 
she would try to play something. 
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There is no doubt of it, such talent as hers is graciously 
heaven-sent as a set-off against many trials,—possibly only 
the more perfectly developed by them. Her first chords 
were broken and uncertain as the stir of a fitful breeze in 
the pines; but her touch soon gathered firmness; gradu- 
ally she forgot her audience ; her drooping face lifted ; 
her eyes shone with a deep, inward flame ; her whole face 
was alight and aglow with the sacred fire of genius; I 
held my breath as I gazed upon it ; nothing more wonder- 
ful or more beautiful, I thought, was ever seen. 

The broken chords slowly, surely grew into richest har- 
mony ; by-and-by, a low, clear melody began to untwist 
itself from their complex sweetness ; her lips trembled, 
parted, —it was a living illustration of Jean Ingelows— 


‘“‘I opened the door of my heart, and behold 
There was music within, and a song.’ : 


' As usual with her improvisations, the words were very 
simple, almost nothing in themselves ; but, as she sang 
them, they seemed informed with every beauty and fitness 
of which song-words are capable. 


‘*O the gladness, O the glory, O the blessing of the light! 
Birds are singing in it duly, roses blooming fair and sweet! 
But the flower that keeps its fragrance and its beauty for the 
night, 
Do you tel] me that its being 1s one whit the less complete ? 


‘“‘ Roses decked in flaming scarlet, deepest crimson, richest gold, 
What were they without the presence of the clear, revealing 
light ? 
But this blossom keeps its color for its sweet heart’s inmost fold, 
And it lighteth up the darkness with its shining robes of white. 
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‘¢Roses for the happy-hearted, roses for the loves uncrossed, 
For the joys that open brightly in the gladness of the light; 
But when sorrow cometh surely, with her shadow and her frost, 
Give me flowers that bloom their sweetest for the darkest hour 
of night!” 


Well-acquainted as 1 was with the exceeding beauty of 
Dana's voice, it seemed to me that I had never fully heard 
it before. Its jewel-like clearness, its honey-sweetness, its 
rich pathos, are unspeakable by any words of mine. A 
complete hush fell upon the crowd as the first tender, thrill- 
ing tones met their ears, which became a very pain of still- 
ness as the song went on. Everywhere I saw wet eyes and 
falling tears, or faces turned aside to hide them. 

And Rolf—Mr. Ennadeen? At first, he listened with a 
kind of wondering admiration, as if Dana’s voice and 
genius were new to him, or had greatly developed since his 
earlier knowledge of them; but wonder and admiration were 
merged in simple, entire enjoyment as the music gradually 
freed itself from all hindrances of doubt, pain, and weari- 
ness, and the voice soared aloft like a bird let loose from 
a prison, while the singer became unconscious of everything 
save the relief, the uplift of the exercise of her marvellous 
gift. He watched her with rapt, breathless interest; he 
listened as to something too sweet, too precious, to lose 
one faintest tone, one least significant word. I was glad 
to witness his evident comprehension and delight. And 
yet, what was there lacking to my jealous eye ? 

As the song ended, his glance wandered off absently 
again, his face darkened with some sudden, painful recol- 
lection,— a secrct knowledge or dread that was like the 
drawing of a sombre veil over its masculine beauty. 
And then, for a moment, his eyes rested on her with a 
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sad compassion, an ominous sympathy, which made me 
shiver. 

And I told myself that I was done with trying to con- 
strue Hugh Ennadeen; I must leave that difficult work to 
the surer, more skilful hand of time. 

Yet, even as I so decided, and as if to show me how 
little Iam my own mistress, but the prey of influences beyond 
my control, an insidious voice made itself heard in a new 
theory. 

“ Can it be,” asked this most unseasonable voice, ‘ that 
he is really guilty of that woful crime: not of deliber- 
nte intent, nor even in the sudden fury of passion, but 
through some ghastly mistake, some fiendish combination 
of malign circumstances ? And, weary of bearing the bur- 
den of guilt—even though it be only unintentional guilt— 
is he here in order to give himself up to justice whenever 
justice shall please to take him? Did he come in the hope 
and belief that Dana had forgotten, or ceased to love, as 
nine out of ten girls would have done in her place ?—nay, 
may he not himself have forgotten, in his dreary wander- 
ings over the world, seeking for oblivion of the past? And 
now, seeing how true and steadfast her love is, how perfect 
hér trust; and foreseeing what dire woe and horror are 
coming to her through him, does he shrink back with pity 
and dread, asking himself if it were not better to vanish 
again into the night from whence he came, leaving her un- 
disturbed, unenlightened, in her patience of hope, love, and 
faith ? Is that the truth, at last! ’ 

I would not listen another moment! With a kind of 
terror, I hastened to shake myself free of my tormentor, 
went to say adieu, with thanks, to my hostess, and was 
glad to escape into the silver peace of the moonlight night 
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without. Its soft hush was like a cool, kind touch on brow 
and heart. 

As we turned the street-corner, I noticed a boyish figure 
scurrying away through the tree-shadows, that reminded 
me of Ben. Well, why not? Half the idle population of 
Bellerue had swarmed in the neighborhood of the General’s, 
during the evening, dodging in and out of the gates, and 
peering in at the open windows to catch a glimpse of what 
was going on within: and my protégé might easily be among 
them. There was no harm in it; and he was endowed with 
a sufficiently lively curiosity. 


XV. 
A MYSTERIOUS WHISTLER. 


My friends left me at the door of the rectory, with a 
kindly injunction to betake myself straightway to bed, and 
dream of nothing less delightful than songs and night- 
blooming cereuses. 

“No doubt you must be lonely in Mr. Vennor’s absence,” 
added Mr. Clavrick, kindly, ‘“‘ but as you maintain that your 
loneliness never lapses into fear, and hard-heartedly refuse 
to come home with. us,—why, the sooner we take ourselves 
off, the better. Good-night.” 

I closed the door on their retreating footsteps, locked it, 
and ascended the dim staircase slowly to my room, dread- 
ing the emptiness and loneliness awaiting me ;—albeit, a 
loneliness that had seemed more tolerable here than else- 
where, since the whole place was full of signs of Paul’s re- 
cent presence, and promise of his speedy return. Where 
could I be aught but lonely, in his absence ; or feel other- 
wise than as if the soul of my life had fled, leaving me noth- 
ing but the inert, lifeless body ? 

And yet, there was a subtle sweetness in my loneliness, 
which I tasted with a slow, sombre delight. Not for worlds 
would I have had it any the less, since that must have im- 
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ionship. My eyes filled with happy tears to feel how sorely 
I missed my husband ; in that very soreness was the cer- 
tainty of blended being and the assurance of lasting happi- 
ness. 

At this point, I suddenly became aware that a sweetly, 
softly whistled tune had for some time pervaded the air, 
that I had been unconsciously listening to it even while my 
thoughts kept on their course undisturbed. Where was 
it? Certainly notin the street ; and yet, how could it be 
in the house! 

The tune—was it familiar? I struggled for a few seconds 
with various vague, elusive recollections, and then identi- 
fied it as one into which Dana’s fingers sometimes glided 
when she was“dreaming over the piano, and which had been 
a favorite of Rolf Kenworth’s. She had caught it from hear- 
ing him whistle it. 

I rose to my feet, suddenly reminded of Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s mention of a whistling ghost,—reminded, too, of the 
shadowy figure in the garret, which I had almost forgotten 
in the lapse of some weeks, undisturbed by anything even 
approaching to the supernatural. Taking a lamp in my 
hand, I began to walk slowly through the rooms, listening 
intently at every point, and doing my best to localize the 
puzzling sound. 

As usual in such cases, it seemed here, there, everywhere, 
now near, now distant; but by dint of patience and persist- 
ence I gradually reached the conclusion that the sound 
was clearest at the rear of the two halls. The lower one 
ran the whole length of the main house, and offered no hid- 
ing-place in all its length and breadth; the upper one 
ended, as before mentioned, in a nest of closets; I hastily 
examined these, with no other result save that the whistling 
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ceased. Doubtless, the whistler was disturbed by my rum- 
maging. 

I went back to my room and sat down to think it over; 
when again came the whistling, but witha change of tune,— 
a melody of Dana’s own that she had sung to me not long 
ago. Very deftly executed, too; the invisible whistler was 
an expert. 

Seizing the lamp, I rushed swiftly and noiselessly up 
into the garret,—swiftly, to give myself no time for fear, 
and no one else time to escape. My haste availed nothing; 
no flying shadow met my eyes this time; no heavily closing 
door smote upon my ears; the garret was dark, silent, and 
empty, save for the grotesque array of tin and earthenware 
lying in wait for unlawful raindrops. I could not repress 
a smile as I looked round on the “ motley crew,” and won. 
dered what the effect would be of inviting the vestry up in 
a body to view it. Would Mr. Brune— 

The whistling again, close behind me! I started, and 
turned swiftly round,—too swiftly to take due heed to my 
steps; my foot came in contact with a huge pastry-bowl, 
upset it, and sent it rolling across the floor, capsizing two 
or three smaller craft in its way; altogether producing a 
discordant din that would be sure to put a musical ghost to 
flight, with its fingers in its ears. 

Apparently, it had that effect, for, after the echoes died 
away, all was silent. I waited for some moments; then, 
with an intuitive feeling that the performance—whatever 
might be its origin—was over for this time, I made the best 
of my way down to my room. 

Not, it scarcely need be said, to sleep. Thé events of the 
evening had sent me home in a state of smouldering excite- 
ment; the certainty of the presence of a mystery in the 
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house—ghostly or otherwise—was not likely to lessen it. I 
began to pace up and down my dressing-room, with a med- 
ley of thoughts, questionings, conjectures, about Mr. Enna. 
deen, Mr. Brune, and the whistling sprite, in my mind,— 
shifting, combining, and changing, in true kaleidoscopic 
fashion. 

After a few turns, my eyes chanced to fall on the whistle 
that Ben Harding had given me, which, by way of doing 
fitting honor to the pretty toy and the giver, I have suspended 
by a ribbon from my mirror. With a hasty, inconsiderate 
impulse, I lifted it to my lips, intending to blow very lightly, 
but the result was a sound that smote sharply, shrilly, upon 
the deep silence of the night, and made me drop it with a 
quick sense of shame at having done anything so silly. I 
wondered if anyone could possibly be abroad at this hour, 
to be startled by it, and question what it meant. Scarcely, 
for the streets had long been empty and silent; the city 
seemed hushed in absolute repose. 

But, nay; there was a rush of swift footsteps on the 
pavement below; they mounted the steps; a hand was laid 
on the doorknob; someone was trying to enter. My first 
impulse was to keep quiet; then reflecting that the next 
thing would probably be a ring at the door-bell, rousing 
the servants, and bringing them upon the scene, I put my 
head out of the window, with the inquiry, “Who is there?” 

“It's me, m’m,” was the answer, in Ben’s well-known 
voice. ‘ What's the matter ?” 

“What snould be the matter?” I returned, evasively. 
“ How came you here at this time of night ?” 

“Why, didn’t yer whistle forme?” The intonation be- 
tokened vast surprise. 

Reflecting that further conversation between the window 
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and the doorstep might be indiscreet, and that the boy’s 
alacrity in my service deserved something better than 
a smothered, “Be off with you,” I went down, opened the 
door, and bade him come in. 

‘Didn't yer whistle?” he reiterated, eyeing me keenly. 

“Yes, Ben, I did whistle,” I confessed, not without some 
mortification. “Iwas alone and wakeful, and a little dis- 
turbed by—by something; and so, happening to see the 
whistle, I tried it, in sheer thoughtlessness, not in the least 
minding what I was about. I never thought of calling you 
nor anyone; and how you came to bear and answer, is 
what I cannot understand.” 

‘Oh, there’s nothin’ strange about that,” said Ben. “I 
follered yer home from the General’s; ] know’d yer was all 
alone in the house; and I—I kept my ears open,—that’s 
all.” 

“It was very kind of you; I little thought that I was undcr 
such faithful guardianship, or that such Ariel-like service ” 
(Ben grinned) “was at hand. But don't keep it up any 
longer. Go home, and go to bed.” 

* Oh, I ain't a-spilin’ for want of sleep; don’t yer trouble 
about me, said Ben, reassuringly. “I can ketch a nap 
anywhere, any time o’ day; and I ain’t particlar whether it’s 
on boards or feathers; in two seconds I dont know one 
from t’other. Wouldn’t it make you easier, now, m’n, if I 
was to lay down here at the foot o’ the stairs till morning ? 
Yer can bet yer life nobody'll get in *thout my knowin’ it. 
If I do sleep hke a top, I wake as easy as a cat; nothin’ 
stirs round me that I don’t hear, an’ put a name to, afore I 
goes on sleepin'.” 

A thought struck me. ‘Have you really been in the 
neighborhood ever since I came home, Ben?” 
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“Every minute, m’m.” 

‘Have you heard anybody whistling anywhere on the 
premises ? ” 

Ben stared. ‘“Whistlin’? No, m’m; I guess not.” 

“Ben, do you know this? ”—TI lightly hummed an air. 

“It’s Mr. Rolf’s tune,” responded Ben, promptly. “I’ve 
heard him whistle it lots o’ times.” 

“ Ben, I heard someone whistling that tune not long ago 
in this house.” 

Ben opened his. lips, "and closed them again without a 
word, looking so dazed that I regretted my confidential im- 
pulse. Why burden the boy with the knowledge of a mys- 
tery that he could nut possibly help to elucidate. 

‘“‘ At least, it seemed to be in the house,” I hastened to add, 
“though it could not have been. It was one of those strange 
freaks of sound, which turn out to be the most natural 
thing in the world when one gets at their explanation.” 

Ben sat silent, considering the matter with a very doubt- 
ful, disturbed face. 

* So now run home,” I continued, lightly ; ‘“ we will defer 
farther consideration of the subject until morning. Posi- 
tively, the clock 1s striking two. It is time we were both 
in bod and asleep.” 

“Did it—did it frighten ye?” asked Ben, upon whose 
mind my last sentences had made no impression. 

“Well, no, I think not. It startled me a little, because it | 
seemed so odd and inexplicable.” 

‘“ What did ye do?” he asked, with a kind of troubled 
curiosity. 

“ What should I do but try to find out where it came 
from?” I replied, smiling. ‘“ And probably it was some 
vague notion that one whistle ought to ferret out another— 
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on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief—that, im- 
pelled me to try your whistle, Ben.” 

“Please, Mrs Vennor, please let me stay here the rest of 
the night!” he suddenly broke out in fervent entreaty. “Il 
lay down right in front of your door, an’ you can jest go to 
sleep like a baby; there won’t be no more whistlin’, nor 
nothin’, to disturb ye, I'll bet.” 

Had my story infected the boy with such a degree of ter- 
ror that he dared not go out again into the night! Yet his 
anxiety seemed rather for me than himself:—or was his pro- 
posal to stay on guard at my door prompted by the feeling 
that in such nearness to me there would be a comfortable 
sense of companionship, vastly preferable to the loneliness 
of the street? Yet how reconcile this hypothesis with his 
apparent confidence in his ability to prevent further disturb- 
ance? On the whole, was not Ben almost as much of an 
enigma as a.ything else,—sharp, slippery, homeless (or 
worse than homeless) waif that he undoubtedly was, in spite 
of some excellent qualities? Whien should I find the key 
to the hidden things of his life ? 

“ Please, please,m'm, won't ye let me stay?” he pleaded 
again, with a fervor that it was difficult to deny, even though 
I felt it to be foolish to vield. 

“If you really desire it so much, and will sleep on the 
couch in the library”—I began, hesitatingly. 

“T'll sleep anyliow, anywhere, ye say,” interrupted he, 
with a look and tone of such relief and satisfaction that my 
hesitation vanished. 

There are houses in Bellerue where the presence of Ben 
Harding would not act as a soporific, but rather as an in- 
citement to added wakefulness; nevertheless—whether on 
account of my blind faith in his guardianship, or because 
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there are limits to human excitement and emotion, ending 
inevitably in exhaustion—I slept, to borrow his phrase, 
“like a baby,” undisturbed by sounds or visions, thoughts 
or anxieties. 

I slept late, and woke refreshed. When I went down 
stairs he was already gone. 

Paul came home that afternoon. He listened thought- 
fully to my account of the night’s adventures, and sat still 
for some moments, silently turning it over in his mind. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, at last. “There is an old, 
disused pipe or conduit somewhere in this house, which 
conveys sounds to us from some point in the neighborhood. 
Iam going to look for it at once.” 

Which he did, with his wonted energy and thorough- 
ness, sounding the walls, and thrusting various improvised 
probes into every crack and cranny, from cellar to garret; 
—and finding nothing. 

“ All the same, I am convinced that it exists; and we 
shall hit upon it some day;” he insisted, when at length 
considerations touching the inexpediency of pulling down 
the house on our heads in his search compelled him to 
desist from it, with great reluctance. ‘“ That is the only 
hypothesis which explains the matter, without resorting 
to the supernatural, which I decline to do. To conclude 
the whole matter,” pursued Paul, “‘ next time that the mys- 
terious whistler is kindly disposed to favor us with a tune, 
I hope I may be there to hear!” 

A hope wherein I fully concurred. But, up to the pres- 
ent time, it remains unfulfilled. 


XVI. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


I had been softly playing the ‘“ Angels’ Chorus” from 
Elijah, seeing as in a dream the stony hollow of the tor- 
rent’s bed, where the lonely prophet watched the slow dry- 
ing-up of the waters that had quenched his thirst while the 
ravens brought him food; and wondering if even his faith 
and trust could have made any more lovely harmony in his 
soul than that which Mendelssohn’s conception of the scene 
had created, when there came a ring at the door, and my 
hands fell from the keys. 

“Is Mr. Vennor in?” The inquiry was made in tones, 
not loud, but clear and resonant as a bell. 

“No, sir; he went out a few minutes ago,” explained 
Annie. 

“Then ask Mrs. Vennor if she will kindly see me fora 
moment,” was the next utterance. 

I stepped to the parlor door. ‘Come in, Mr. Brune; can 
I do anything for you?” 

“Thanks. I wish to leave a message for Mr. Vennor,— 
one in which you are not uninterested. Everything is ar- 
ranged for the laying of the corner-stone on Thursday. We 
have been a long time in getting to it, but large bodies— 
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especially complex bodies—move slowly.” He smiled a lit- 
tle satirically. 

“I know that you have done everything in your power to 
hasten the movement,” said I. “If the new rectory ever 
becomes a fixed fact, we shall be your debtors for no end 
of energy and perseverance.” 

I spoke heartily, and with good reason. When Mr. Brune 
ranged himself with Paul, as regards the rectory, he did it 
whole-heartedly, and has since fought its battle in a mas- 
terly way. For we were too sanguine in assuming that, 
when the funds were in hand, and the vote to build had 
been passed, no reason for delay remained. The architect's 
plan immediately became the target for such a rattling fire 
of criticism, and such a sapping and mining of proposed 
alterations, that the harmonious beginning of the work 
seemed farther off than ever until Mr. Brune came promi- 
nently to the front, bringing humor, sarcasm, good sense, 
and quiet diplomacy to bear on his colleagues, singly and 
collectively, with so much skill and force as to make victory 
perch on his banner in the end. 

I know not to what his action was due,—probably to a 
mixture of minor motives rather than any single, powerful 
one. It was natural, in the outset, that he should think it 
his duty to act in concert with those to whom he owed his 
position; but, being unquestionably a gentleman, both by 
instinct and education, it was inevitable that he should 
eventually find himself more in sympathy with his rector 
than his colleagues. Moreover, there is a conviction, even 
in the secular mind, that the means and methods of a polit- 
ical caucus are unsuited to the management of church af- 
fairs. Without crediting Mr. Brune with excessive scrupu- 
lousness, it is easy to conceive that, when it came te the 
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point of continuous choosing between the aims and ways 
of Paul and those of Mr. Pollard, et cetera, he should either 
side with the former, or bestir himself to find a compro- 
mise. 

Whether this analysis be correct or no,—and there may 
be deep influences at work of which it takes no cognizance, 
—it is a pleasant fact that Paul gets more and more of aid 
and comfort from Mr. Brune, in his calm, austere, clear- 
headed fashion; which, if it be somewhat lacking in per- 
sonal warmth, evinces a good deal of confidence and esteem. 
Paul, for his part, likes his young vestryman much, even 
while he confesses that he is still, in a certain degree, a 
sealed book to him. 

His dark, impressive face lighted up with a faint smile at 
my grateful words. “You give me too much credit,” he 
replied; “it is to Mr. Vennor’s patience, discretion, and 
perseverance, that the rectory will be chiefly due. Do you 
think that Thursday will suit his convenience? I think the 
ceremony should take place this week.” 

“TI think he has no engagement to interfere,” returned I; 
“and Thursday is certainly the best day. Friday has an 
ominous sound to some ears,—I never think of it for 
myself;—and Saturday savors of being driven into a corner.” 

« T think all days are alike to me,” he remarked, sombrely. 

* What !—Sundays and week-days, working days and 
festive days!” said I, lightly. 

“Even festive days—or hours— may be unexpectedly 
spoiled,” rejoined he, bitterly. 

He bent his eyes absently on the floor for a moment, 
then lifted them to my face, with the expression of one who 
takes a sudden resolution, or gives way to a strong im- 
pulse. 
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“Mrs. Vennor, you were present when the promise of a 
pleasant evening was broken, to me; and doubtless you 
thought that I was more to be blamed than pitied. I am not 
much given to explaining my actions; but there is that in 
you which makes me loath to suffer needlessly in your esti- 
mation. May I say to you—whatI have not said to any- 
one else—that I could not bring myself to take the hand 
which I firmly believe to be that of a murderer, and a par- 
ticularly dastardly one? How could I, as a gentleman, do 
otherwise than I did ? ” 

“ T will not affect to misunderstand you,” said I. “ You 
think that Mr. Ennadeen is Rolf Kenworth, and a guilty 
man.” 

‘* Most emphatically, I do.” 

“Were you so well acquainted with Rolf, then, as to be 
perfectly sure of his identity ?” 

“ By no means; I knew him very little. It isin the eyes 
and acts of those who knew him best that I find the suffi- 
cient proof of his identity. Two of them are intimate 
friends of yours; can you affirm that either has the slightest: 
doubt who he really is? ” 

“The doubts and convictions of others are not under 
discussion,” replied I, quietly; “I answer only for myself. 
But granting that he is Rolf, and that he is guilty, what is 
he here for?” 

Mr. Brune frowned darkly, and answered impulsively :— 

“ He is here to see—one on whose pure face his eyes are 
not worthy to rest for an instant.” 

I dared not look at him lest he should see in my face 
how completely he had betrayed himself. It needed not 
another word to tell me that he, too, loves Dana Heathcote 
with all the concentrated force and fire of a reserved, but 
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deep and intense, nature. ‘“ He is a man, after all,” thought 
I, with a certain pleasure,—‘ a man with a loving, sorrow- 
ful, human heart, and not the mixture of steel and ice that 
he has sometimes seemed to be.” Yet I felt a little dis- 
mayed at the discovery, too; seeing what complications 
might arise from this new factor in the working out of 
events. 

‘“‘Have you no faith, then, in the intuitive insight of 
purity, in its power to detect, and its impulse to recoil from, 
its opposite ?”’ I asked. 

“To the pure all things are pure, they reflect their own 
whiteness upon everything near them,” he answered, his 
eyes softening to a degree inconceivable to one ac- 
quainted only with their customary cool brightness. His 
voice, too, was full of that heart-warmth of which I had 
always felt the painful lack. 

“ That is true to a certain extent,” replied I, “but not so 
far as you carry it, I think. Mr. Brune, it is impossible for 
me to have any opinion whether Rolf Kenworth be or be 
not hidden under the name and person of Hugh Ennadeen, 
since I never knew him; but I tell you frankly, if there is 
any truth in physiognomy, any indications of character in 
voice and manner, any certainty in a woman’s intuitions, he 
is no wilful, wicked thief and assassin.” 

He looked at me sombrely for 2 moment. 

“ Mrs. Vennor!” he exclaimed, with an unusual heat in 
his voice, “if I were to bring you the proof of his guilt that 
I possess, you would be as certain of it as I am; you would 
admit that there is no room for doubt.” 

“ At least, I suppose that I may be pardoned for keeping 
my own opinion until I do see it,” rejoined I, smiling. 

“I swore that I would never produce it except under con- 
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ditions not yet existent. Otherwise, I might be tempted to 
—but no! I could not do that, even to right myself in your 
eyes!” ; 

“Perhaps I should not see the thing with yours, if you 
did. But, Mr. Brune, you need no righting in my eyes. 
’ The same instinct which tells me that Mr. Ennadeen is not 
-—what you believe—tells me also that you are a man of 
honor, honest in your belief, and upright in your motives. 
And I am disposed to trust it, in both cases. Do you advise 
me to the contrary ?” 

‘Heaven forbid!” replied he, rising asif to go. “If you 
are misled, it will be by the same paths on which angels go 
on their errands of mercy and compassion. A thousand 
thanks for your good opinion of me; it 1s the only one with 
which I have any right to concern myself. I hope that you 
will be able to keep it.” 

“T am likely todoso, I think. You have perhaps learned 
that my convictions are not easily overcome. ButI wish—” 

I broke short off, a little surprised at the frankness with 
which I had been about to speak to one whose moment of 
guarded confidence did not lift him above the plane of or- 
dinary acquaintanceship. 

“May I beg you to finish that sentcnce,” said he, per- 
suasively. ‘ I assure you that I shall only feel honored by 
any degree of friendly candor.” 

But I was still silent. 

“Then you refuse me your friendship ?” he went on, look- 
ing down upon me with a kind of sombre softness, singularly 
fascinating in contrast with his ordinary cool—not to say, 
chill—demeanor ; and making me wonder if, given an equal 
chance, he would not have been a powerful rival, even to 
Rolf Kenworth. 
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To this question, it was impossible to answer explicitly. 
While I did not wish to seem either unsympathetic or sus- 
picious, I was by no means ready to enter into a compact 
of friendship with Mr. Brune. So I could only recur to 
the previous question and give the delayed answer, altered 
enough to rob it of any special significance. 

“T was only about to wish that you were less sure of your 
theory; we are none of us infallible.” 

“Do you wish it?” rejoined he, still with that most un- 
wonted softness of tone and look. “Then I will try to obey 
you. In return, if you will try to infect Miss Heathcote 
with a like uncertainty as to her theory, I think you might 
do her a real service.” 

I gave him a quick, keen glance. So it was Dana that he 
was seeking to influence through me! It was for her that 
this melancho'y sweetness, this attractive softness, was 
really meant! Like the Eastern poet, he would have said: 
If thou art not the rose, thou hast dwelt with her ! 

He met the glance with one as keen, and a bewildering 
smile. ‘ Do not forget what your instinct tells you,” said 
he, looking directly into my eyes, whilst his own fairly 
scintillated in their dark splendor. ‘“ Do you care to hear 
what mine tells me?” 

« A man’s instinct is not his strong point,” said I, lightly, 
retreating a little, and mentally shaking myself free of the 
magnetic power of that dark, deep look; “itis his reason 
that we want. I shall take pleasure in hearing fyour rea- 
sons for whatever you please, Mr. Brune.” 

With an instant resumption of his ordinary manner, he 
replied: “Of reasons I have many more that I now have the 
time to set forth; Isuspect that Iam already late for the 
appointment that I am on my way to keep. I hope to 
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have the pleasure of seeing you at the laying of the corner- 
stone. My compliments to Mr. Vennor. Good after- 
noon.” 

He bowed and was gone. 

I sat for a considerable time in meditative silence. It 
was difficult to reconcile former impressions of Mr. Brune 
with those of the recent interview. Though he did not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve, it seemed to be certain that 
he had one; which, for some reason or other, was just now 
in a most unwontedly expansive mood. 


When I told Paul all about it,—in the quiet twilight-hour 
which is almost’ our only opportunity for real heart-com- 
munion, since he gives all the rest of his time, day and 
evening, to his work,—he surprised me by saying :— 

“T regret that you did not meet him half-way. I have 
no liking for what is called a ‘woman’s man,’ nor is Mr. 
Brune likely ever to come into that category; but there is 
such a thing as being too much of aman’sman. In his office 
and his hotel, he has to deal exclusively with men; nor 
does he go into society much. The friendship of a good 
woman might do a great deal for him, by calling out the 
finer, softer nature that does not get fair play now.” 

“But, Paul, I am not a good woman.” 

He answered me only with a quizzical smile. 

“Don't laugh; it is a serious matter. You don’t know 
what struggles I have within myself to be decently, measur- 
ably good. The good and evil in me are continually bick- 
ering, like an ‘ill-assorted married couple. Often I am near 
to believing that, if one cannot be wholly righteous, it 
would be more comfortable to be wholly evil.” 

“The wholly evil doesn’t exist, so far as our cognizance 
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goes,” replied he, decidedly. “Even Dives was good 
enough to wish to save his friends from the fate that he had 
brought on himself As for comfort, I should advise you 
to shake hands with your desk and your easel, your work- 
basket and your menus, and spend at least a month in the 
open air.” 

“ You think I am growing morbid!” 

“T think you are too much given to introspection. One’s 
mental processes may be profoundly interesting, but too 
much study of them is unhealthy.” 

‘“T doubt if you are so conscious of the ‘triple chord of 
being’ as I am.” 

“Very likely not. All the same, that trio may possi- 
bly find enough of good work to do without forever con- 
templating its own twist! Self-anglysis may be a good 
thing in moderation; carried to excess, itis like the bota- 
nist’s dissection of a flower; it determines the species, but 
destroys the life and beauty. In fact, analysis seems to 
me to be the intellectual vice of our days, tending to kill 
all the freshness aud spontaneity in life, in literature, in art. 
It is well said: ‘Modern culture is criticism.’ Too much of 
it is self-criticism. A little more healthy objectivity would 
be a blessing, in my opinion.” ; 

“* Healthy objectivity’! I retorted, glad to turn the 
tables transiently on my critic; “that means, in your case, 
spending your whole time and strength for others, and 
never thinking of yourself. Honor asked me yesterday when 
you were going to take your vacation.” 

“My vacation, indeed! My compliments 4o her, and I 
do not own any such property. Nor do I need it. I 
breathe well, eat well, sleep well, and I know not what it 
is to feel tired; poor qualifications those on which to base 
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a claim for a vacation! Think how my estimable vestry 
would receive it. Fancy the vast, illimitable astonishment 
of Mr. Jackman. Picture Mr. Pollard’s vain attempt tosee 
the need of it through his screwed-up eyes. Imagine Mr. 
Lasker cyphering up the cost. Listen to Mr. Godine’s 
blunt demand for the explanation that he is unable to com- 
prehend. Think of Messrs. Asher and Nagle, one darkly 
hinting that the parish is going to ruin, the other with his 
legs apart and his nands in his pocket, vaguely contemplat- 
ing the ceiling. Finally, pity Mr. Darcy’s painful endeavor 
to favor both sides of the question.” 

“ You forget Mr. Brune.” 

Paul’s eyes sparkled with mischief. ‘‘ He won't forget that 
my wife turned a cold shoulder on his friendly overtures! 
He will seize upon the opportunity to avenge himself 
through me.” 

“Nonsense! But, seriously, you know that I do not be- 
lieve much in friendships between men and women, any- 
thing more than can be taken for granted and not senti- 
mentalized about.” 

“ Neither doI, except where both are well protected by a 
prior attachment Mr. Brune, you affirm, is in love with 
Dana Heathcote. As for you—are you in love with anyone, 
little woman ?” 

“The witness is not obliged to criminate her Paul! 
my poor violets!—they are crushed into next-to-nothing- 
ness! ” 

“They ought to be used to 1t by this time,” was his laugh- 
ing rejoinder, as he marched off to the study. 





XVIL 
THE CORNER-STONE OF THE HOME. 


An unexpectedly large number of people had gathered on 
the pleasant turf-carpeted and elm-shaded lot next the 
church, to witness the laying of the corner-stone of the new 
rectory with due religious observance ;—a ceremony which 
few thought to be necessary, or even expedient, for the 
eminently sufficient reason that it was without precedent in 
their experience. I saw Mr. Pollard standing well in the 
forefront of the assembly, looking as if on the point of going 
to sleep, as his manner is when most keenly cognizant of 
everything around him; and Mr. Jackman was close by, with 
his hands in his pockets and a general air of having oblig- 
ingly dropped in for a moment while on his way to business 
of more importance. The rest of the vestry were a little 
apart, doing their best, apparently, to look like the most in- 
different of spectators. Mr. Darcy alone stood by Paul, his 
placid, kindly face mildly expressive of real sympathy with 
the occasion. 

Mr. Brune, who had been busy with various preliminary 
arrangements, would perhaps have joined him; but, spying 
me in the crowd, he came to guide me to a better position 
for seeking and hearing, and remained by my side. I was 
not surprised at the attention, nor greatly flattered by it,— 


Dans Heathcote was on.my other hand. And, as she turned 
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to speak to me, he could easily look straight into her lovely 
face, almost at its softest and sweetest thus,—an expression 
that he would doubtless have given his most valued posses- 
sion to call up for himself. 

Yet Dana is very civil, very gentle to him in these days. 
The ice of her earlier demeanor is melted a little; there is 
no warmth, but there is a studious care not to be notice- 
ably chill. She once explained that it was chiefly on Paul’s 
account; Mr. Brune was showing himself so loyal to his rec- 
tor that she thought he deserved the recognition of all like- 
minded persons. 

“T did not expect to see so many people,” said he, casting 
a critical glance over the crowd. ‘“Inspite of Mr. Vennor’s 
wish that there should be no formal advertising of the cere- 
mony,—nothing to call out anything but a simple, informal 
parish gathering, to assist at an equally simple, informal 
service,—I venture to say that many members of the other 
parishes are present, not to mention a considerable number 
of persons that are emphatically extra-parochia]. It ap- 
pears that, even in these days of newspapers and telegraphs, 
the birds of the air do still carry the matter.” 

Mr. Brune’s tones sank almost to a whisper with his last 
words, for Paul now came to the front of the little platform, 
Prayer-book in hand, and there was an immediate hush of 
the pervasive hum of voices. The silence was so complete 
that the cheerful twitter of a bird in a near tree-top was 
plainly heard. 

Paul bogan with the three first verses of the one-hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh psalm; next came two or three 
collects of appropriate import; then followed the hymn: 


‘“‘ We build with fruitless cost, unless 
The Lord the pile sustain.” 
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Dana lent the pure sweetness of her soprano to the sing- 
ing; after a moment, Mr. Brune joined it with a pleasant 
basso. As they thus sang, one on either side of me, I was 
curiously conscious of the long interval between the two 
voices, the harmony true enough in its way, but too remote 
to be satisfactory. It struck me that there was an oddly 
pertinent suggestion in it! 

The hymn ceased; Paul closed the book, looked round 
upon the upturned, listening faces, and spoke :— 


“« Except the Lord build the house, their lubor is but lost that 
build i.’ 


“Tt is a saying that falls almost meaninglessly upon the 
ears of our modern, materialistic builders; a saying wl »reat 
some of them, perhaps, will shake their heads with con- 
tempt. ‘If tae wood, brick, and stone, be good,’ say they, 
‘if the work of architect, mason, and carpenter be well 
done, what do we need more? What room is there for su- 
pernatural aid?’ Yea, truly—‘if.’ In that little word lies 
all the force of the argument. But the bearing of the argu- 
ment is not quite in accordance with the intent. The wood, 
clay, and stone, who made them? The brains that plan, 
the hands that execute, who made them? The forces that 
hold the good materials together in harmonious cohesion; 
the laws to be observed in construction, who made them ? 
Unless the answer be ‘ chance,’—and I will not insult your 
intellects by the supposition—it follows that the Lord must 
needs have His part in every building that rises toward the 
sky, even though there may be neither private nor public 
recognition thereof, in act or in thought. In this primal 
sense, therefore, it is true that: ‘Except the Lord build the 
house, their labor is but lost that build it.’ Without His 
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aid, no dwelling nor temple, no court nor mart, however 
grand, however humble, can lift its facade on our city 
streets, or make the wilderness to blossom as tae rose with 
the clustering walls and roofs of pleasant human homes. 

*« And homes are the best earthly things that Our Father 
gives His children. They come even before the temple, in 
place as in time; because men can do without the temple, 
but they cannot do without the home. They can make a 
temple of every home; they can consecrate it with prayer 
and praise and the daily offering of honest, useful, cheerful 
lives; but they cannot, in any literal, every-day sense, make 
a home of the temple. And without homes there is neither 
public nor private weal. The home is both the root and 
flower of all that is happiest and healthiest in our earthly 
life ; from it flow out all good, pure, sweet influences; to 1t they 
converge; it is their final cause, so to speak. For what are 
the art and aim of good government but to make happy, 
peaceful, prosperous homes For them it labors; and on 
them it rests with far more safety and surety than on stand- 
ing armies. It is of vital necessity, therefore, both to the 
individual and the nation, that we make the home ‘ first 
pure, then peaceable,’ then active in every good work and 
good influence. And how are we to do this so effectually 
as to invoke the Lord’s aid both for its building and its 
preservation, for its outward shell and its inward kernel, for 
the house and the household! Modern art and science 
have made many and valuable discoveries, they have added 
much to the comfort and beauty of life, but they have found 
no better way to make a true Home than to fill it with 
Christian influences, and order it on Christ-like lines. 
Other ways have been talked of, theorized about, but their 
superiority is not yet demonstrated; and we, my brothers, 
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may well refuse to exchange the old paths for the new ones 
until we have such demonstration. It is still the better 
wisdom to say with our lips and feel in our hearts that: 
‘Except the Lord build the house, their labor is but lost that 
build it.’ 

‘‘ And of such lost labor, alas! is there one of us who does 
not know something, perhaps too much? Homes h..ilt of 
poor, dishonest, meretricious materials: put together by 
the reluctant, grudging hands of oppressed labor and the 
iron fists of wealth and power. Homes unlovely with 
passion, pride, hatred, selfishness, tyranny; wherein the 
atmosphere is always winter, and the habit always strife. 
I need not describe, I need not particularize ; you have but 
to look about you as you go on your daily walks, and see 
what comes of neglecting the warning, ‘Except the Lord 
build the house, their labor is but lost that build 14.’ 

“ How fitting, then, is it that the corner-stone of the 
home, not less than of the temple, should be laid with prayer 
and hymn, and God's blessing invoked on the work thus 
begun, that it may turn, out to be strong, true, beautiful 
work, the worthy offering of diligent hands and honest 
hearts, the fitting habitation of noble and beautiful lives! 
And if this be true of every home, surely it 1s not less so of 
tie one which the members of & parish unite in building 
for him who is to minister unto them in His name. If the 
Lord do not help them build, if He do not put it into their 
hearts to build for Him in building for His servant, then, in 
truth, we may say that their labor is lost. 

“ Beloved, I know not, you know not, who is te occupy 
this home. Life 1s full of unlooked-for events, ‘ye build, 
ye build, but ye enter notin has many striking iHinstrations 
in our experience. The Lord only knows how many of us 
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will live to see the completion of this house. He only sees 
in what remote spot cf earth people unknown to us may even 
now be entering upon the path which isto lead into these 
yet unreared walls. It is with no merely personal, selfish 
motive, therefore, that I ask you to think kindly to-day of 
the future inmates of this home ; to pray that they may be 
of ‘the beloved of the Lord who shall dwell safely by Him,’ 
and that you and they may so live and labor together that 
you may all finally come to that Everlasting Home, which 
18 alsothe Everlasting Temple, whose walls are salvation and 
whose gates are praise. 

“Finally, let us remember that Jesus Christ is the true, 
tried, precious corner-stone of the Christian life and the 
Christian hope; the firm foundation upon which we can 
alone build safely, durably, happily, whether we build with 
hand work or heart work, with brick and mortar or faith 
and love, with fair, shapely, polished stones, or fair, shapely, 
luminous lives.” ) 


Paul took up the trowel and hammer. With a slight 
creaking of the derrick, the stone was slowly lowered to 
its place, and, striking it thrice, he said: 

“In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, we lay 
this corner-stone of the Rectory of St. Clement’s Parish, 
beseeching Him that this work of ours, being ordered by 
His governance, may be righteous in His sight and pros- 
pered by His blessing: Unto Whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

Immediately there was a burst of song; the grand old 
Doxology, swelled by hundreds of voices, flooded the whole 
place with the gracious tide of thanksgiving. Everybody 
sang with the full measure of his more.or less of tuneful gift; 
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and in the strong, resistless flow of the united currents all 
minor discords and differences were merged and lost, even 
as we trust that all these human dissonances may be merged 
and lost in the eternal harmony. 

Paul liftec his hand :— 

‘© The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore.” 

“Amen,” responded the people. 


There was a moment of reverent silence, then the crowd 
began to break up into groups, many persons gathered 
around Paul with congratulations and compliments. 

For me, I could not immediately look up. Those solemn 
words: “Ye build, ye build, but ye enter not in,” would 
not at once cease to send their chill echoes through my heart 
and inopportune tears to my eyes. What change, loss and 
sorrow, that entering-not-in might involve ! 

With a quickness of divination that I did not expect, Mr. 
Brune stooped over, and said very low, almost in my ear:— 

“ Don't think about it, Mrs. Vennor; such thinking never 
yet hindered or hastened the steps of the coming event.” 

“Not even prayerful thinking?” returned I, lifting my 
wet eyes to his; which for once beamed softly, kindly on 
me, “like the glow of a household fire burning within a 
cave.” 

“Upon my soul, I wish I knew! ” exclaimed he, earnestly. 
“*T would pray for—something—with a persistency and a 
fervency that should avail.” 

“Try it,” said I, gravely. ‘“Itis the only way to know.” 

His dark eyes deepened into a profoundly meditative 
look; but he could not answer, for Mrs. Fairfax now came 
to me with outstretched hands. 
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“What a simple, suitable, beautiful service!” she cried; 
adding with her customary mixture of earnestness and 
whimsicality, “I am really sorry that our house is not yet 
to be built, that we might have a similar one. Would it be 
worth while to pull it down and build it over, do you 
think ?” 

‘‘It seems to be a case where the will must be taken for 
the deed,” said I. 

‘‘T hope the Lord does it!” said she. 

‘Undoubtedly; where there is truly will, and not merely 
weak wish.” 

‘That is a hard saying and cuts to the quick,” she re- 
sponded, ruefuily. ‘ You are only a Job’s comforter, after 
all, Mrs. Vennor. Ah, there is a breach in the human wall 
around your husband; Iam going to see if he is equally 
soothing.” 

And she went quickly in his direction. 

Mr. Jackman confronted him at the same moment. “It 
has really been quite a success;—I may say, a great 
success,” said he, loudly, in pleased and patronizing tones 
that grated cu my ears—needlessly, perhaps. “I should 
say that thera were at least five hundred people present. I 
did not expect to see fifty.” 

“T trust that there was One,” returned Paul, with a face 
and tone so gravely sweet that Mr. Jackman stared, and 
stepped back, uncomprehending and silenced. 

Mrs. Fairfax slipped into the vacant place, on the arm of 
Mr. Ennadeen, whom she had encountered on her way, and 
taker along with her. Their congratulations were evidently 
warm and sincere, but the voices were too quietly modulated 
to reach our ears. 

Dana was now talking with a friend who had joined her, 
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but her eyes followed them with unconscious intentness; 
seeing which Mr. Brune’s face first flushed angrily, then 
slowly darkened into troubled gloom, and finally became 
so sad that it awoke all my sympathies. The change was 
so marked that I could not help noticing and watching it. 

Suddenly becoming conscious of my observation, he 
smiled bitterly. ‘“ DoT interest you so much? I need not 
ask whether the interest is born of pity, or curiosity,—or ” 
He made a slight pause, as if not quite certain that it 
would be well to finish the sentence as intended. 

“Friendship,” said I, obeying a sudden impulse, without 
stopping to see what good account of itself it could give to 
my understanding. 

He gave me a keen, surprised, questioning look. “ You 
have changed your mind since Monday.” Then, with un- 
mistakable sincerity: “Thanks. Never man needed a good 
woman’s friendship more.” 

I did not answer, as I had done to Paul, that I was not a 
good woman; I could better bear with that sort of over- 
valuation from Mr. Brune; and certainly, J did mean to be, 
or to do, good to him, so far as was in my power. For it 
was no merely personal feeling, no weak surrender to a 
subtle fascination, nor even a swiftly rising flood of sym- 
pathy, that had prompted my unreflecting speech; it was 
simply a strong, sudden intuition that I might be of real 
use to this man, who was evidently struggling with some 
strange, contradictory influences and temptations, and who 
seemed instinctively to turn to me with confidence and for 
sympathy. And if my attraction for him was far less in 
myself than in my nearness and dearness to Dana Heath- 
cote, so much the better. He would yield to my influence 
the more readily; and there was no danger that the friend- 
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ship would take the devious—not to say, downward— 
course too often traversed by such friendships. Besides, I 
remembered what Paul had said; his approval was sure; 
and I could always trust both his instincts and his wisdom. 

He now joined us, with the Clavricks, Heathcotes, Miss 
Deane, and others. They all began to talk to me at once, 
mingling together comments and congratulations upon the 
beauty of the service, the perfect weather, et cetera; under 
cover of which Mr. Brune drew Paul aside for a few minutes. 
Then he came towards us, hat in hand. 

“fT must say good-bye to you all for two weeks, or more 
I start for Washington this evening,—I have a case in 
the Supreme Court to look after,—and I have barely time to 
get ready. I am glad” (he looked directly in my face) 
“to take with me such pleasant memories as those of 
to-day.” 

He shook hands warmly with Paul and me, bowed to the 
rest of the party, letting his eyes linger wistfully on Dana’s 
fair face, turned, and went off with a firm, brisk step. 

Miss Deane looked after his erect figure, and spoke out 
her thoughts with characteristic frankness. 

“ How much Mr. Brune is improved! He used to be the 
most saturnine of men; to look into his face was like look- 
ing into the dark mouth ofa cavern; one could notso much 
as guess what was hidden within, but was apt to take it for 
granted that it must be something grewsome. He 1s getting 
to be positively agreeable, yet he looks sad, too; I wonder 
if he has met with any special loss-or gtief lately!” 

There was no answer; apparently, m0 one present was 
authorized to speak for Mr. Brune’s personal experiences. 
Only, Paul said, after 2 moment:— 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Brune is too recent for me to 
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find much change in him; to me he has always been both 
courteous and kind. I like and esteem him much.’ 

The party now turned homeward in a body; but one and 
another diverged at various points by the way, until Paul 
and I were left alone. 

‘It was very nice, dear,” then said I, giving his arm an 
impulsive squeeze. 

“Tam glad if you liked it, sweetheart,” answered he, 
smiling down upon me. 

We walked on for several moments in that happy silence 
which is better than speech; then he asked:— 

‘Do you want to know what Brune said to me?” 

“If you like,” returned I, a little surprised. 

“He began by congratulating me upon what he was 
pleased to term my ‘complete victory. He affirmed that of 
all the doubtful, scornful, indifferent, or believing persons 
who had come to witness the ceremony of to-day, not one 
had gone away feeling otherwise than that it had been good 
to be there. He could speak the more confidently because 
he had begun by being among the doubtful himself, although 
it was not necessary to assure me that he had kept his sen- 
timents strictly confined to their legitimate domain.” 

“Well?” 

“T laughingly assured him that he had not kept them 
from me; but that I owed him allthe more grateful thanks 
for his steady help and countenance, without which I could 
hardly have got on so well. He replied that I owed him 
nothing; on the contrary, he owed me more than he could 
express or repay,—” 

Paul hesitated. 

“IT know without the telling,” interposed I. “ He said 
that your earnest sermons, and the still more earnest ser- 
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mon of your life, had awakened him to new ideas of life and 
duty; that he was unavoidably impelled to contrast your 
standard with his own, to ask what made the difference, 
and consider whether it were not to be aimed at for himself.” 

«“ He did say something a little like that,” rejoined Paul, 
humbly. “ He gave me cause to feel very glad and grateful 
that I had been enabled to do him some little good; for as 
I said just now, I hke Brune.” 

« And is that all?” 

« By no means; the important partis to come. First, he 
gave me a bit of information. He said that my wife had 
just done him the honor to permit him to consider her as 
his friend.” 

“Indeed! Were you struck dumb with surprise ?” 

“Not quite. I retained enough of composure to congrat- 
ulate him—sincerely. I added that I know of no one who 
has a higher standard of friendship, or tries to live up to it 
more faithfully.” 

“As we are in the street, perhaps you will be good 
enough to take my courtesy down to the ground for 
granted!” 

“With pleasure. Then he asked my permission to write 
to her, as he would have no opportunity to ask herself; 
their conversation had been interrupted before he had been 
able to thank her properly for her goodness. He said fur- 
thermore that he knew it did not matter to which one of us 
he preferred his: quest, our oneness being patent to all 
observers.” 

“That was handsomely said—and done.” 

“So I thought. I gave him my cordial permission to 
write when and what he chose. He thanked me with much 
feeling, and—that is all.” 
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‘“‘ Ts it all? Have you no comment, no counsel, no warn- 
ing, to give?” 

“None ; unless it be that though I congratulated Brune, 
IT am not sure that I congratulate you. The man is aching 
for a discreet, sympathizing confidant,—a woman, because 
in matters of the heart men do not confide in men;—he is 
going to hang heavily on your hands, to make large drafts 
upon your sympathics. When a reserved, self-contained 
nature does allow itself to overflow, it is apt to do it 
thoroughly; it is like opening the gates that have shut in a 
lake. No doubt you will do him good, but it will not be 
without cost to yourself,—cost of time, trouble, thought. 
feeling. He is not a man easy to influence; you will have to 
exert your strength. Whatever he may become in the fu- 
ture, he is at present a man of much egotism, who is likely 
to be exactiug in friendship, to regard a friend as an annex 
to his own personality rather than as having a distinct one 
of her own. He will take all that he can get; it is a ques- 
tion with me how much he will give. That you are likely 
to find out. Finally, dearie, when your friends distress, 
disappoint, or weary you, be it through their fault or your 
failure, remember that you are but one instrument in God’s 
hands. He has others to produce, at need.” 

“Yes, that isa comfort. J am apt to think it is ell my 
fault when things go wrong with my friends. Perhaps I, 
too, am in danger of regarding them as only ‘an annex to 
my own personality!’ I will remember that wise saying of 
yours.” 

“ We all need to remember, at times, that we are nowhere 
told to work out anybody’s salvation but our own. We can 
lend a helping hand, but the real work has to be done by 
each individual soul.” 
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“ Sometimes that seems so hard! We would so gladly 
do it for them, if we could! ” 

“Would it be any kindness, think you, to carry a child 
always, so that it could never learn to walk ?” 

“I suppose not. But, Paul, to. go back a little;—I 
thought that you liked Mr. Brune very much.” 

‘Well, do I not?” 

“You have been saying some very hard things about 
him.” 
“The nearer a thing comes to us, the more closely we 
‘look at it. As my vestryman,I did not need to subject 
Brune to a very strict examination; as a candidate for my 
wife's friendship, it is necessary to put him—especially his 
faults—under a microscope, so to speak. Do not look so 
troubled; I do not find them to be so many, nor of such a 
nature, that I am inclined to say to you: draw back. On 
the contrary, I bid you: Godspeed! I believe that there 
is a deal of latent good in him, which a woman's gentle 
touch will soonest set free. I can trust yours.” 

“ Paul, there is no one in al] the world like you!” 

“ Probably not—for you,” was the smiling answer. 


XVIII. 


A LETTER. 


I came in, heated and dusty, from a long walk, to find a 
letter in an unknown hand lying on my desk; doubtless 
Paul had put it there. A glance at the post-mark told me 
not only whence it came, but from whom. 

There is a certain pleasurable excitement in opening a 
first letter: What will be its character, and how much will 
it reveal of that of the writer ? we more or less consciously 
inquire in the brief pause between reception and opening. 
Will it strengthen or weaken the bond which has brought it 
into being? Will it be a fair outlook over a pleasant land, 
or a gray glimpse of a bleak, barren desert ? 

It was with some such feelings that I held Mr. Brune’s 
letter in my hand for a few moments before opening it. I 
vaguely wondered if it would afford any justification for my 
impulsively offered friendship,—an offer that I was already 
more thaft half-inclined to regret, so little root had it in 
active personal liking. What reward was I to receive for 
having so unnecessarily taken upon myself the title, the 
duties, and the burdens, of a friend? I think that I sighed 
as I tore open the envelope, and began to read. 

The writing was bold, firm, full of character and in- 


dividuality, but not very legible. For the first page or 
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two, I had to proceed slowly; then, having found the key to 
the characters, or reading by intuition, I had no dif- 
ficulty. 

‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘* dugust 20, 188- 
“My Dear Mrs. VENNor, 


‘An unknown writer has said: ‘A friend is one who can 
finish your sentences for you.’ It was not because I 
doubted your ability to reach to the full height of that 
standard that I asked permission to write to you; I know 
well that my gratitude for your most undeserved kindness 
might safely be left to your womanly intuitions. They are 
sure to be finer and truer than my words can be. Yet it is 
my duty to say ‘Thank you,’ in such poor phrase as I can 
command; it is still more my pleasure. I like to write; the 
reserve which freezes my lips often leaves the point of my 
pen unchilled. Through it my inner self speaks out in ao 
way that surprises me,—accustomed as I am to keep it so 
firmly pressed down under the thoughts, the duties, the 
anxieties, of an exacting professional life, that I scarcely 
know how it looks or of what it is made. 

‘JT could almost say that I never had a friend before,— 
certainly, no woman to whom I could rightly give the title. 
My life has not run in channels favorable to the forming of 
close attachments, or my nature has not inclined to them. 
Till lately, I have always thought myself cold; undoubtedly 
my education was lamentably deficient on the emotional 
side. My mother died in my infancy. I have not the 
slightest remembrance of her. My father’s sister took the 
vacant place in the household; she was a silent, austere 
-woman, who tried to do her duty by me; if the sense of duty 
were at all quickened by affection, I never knew it. My 
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father, was os silent, as undeimonstrative, as she; I never 
doubted his love, but neither was I ever invited to taste its 
full sweetness; I knew as little of caresses, kisses, endearing 
epithets, as I did of angry rebukes and blows. 

“He was a scholar born and bred. He livedin books far 
more than in events; his library was his home, his world. 
It was rare to see him without an open volume in hand; he 
always brought one to the table, and forgot to eat as he 
grew interested. But his scholarship was not of the sort 
that brings money, or he had not the knack of turning it to 
advantage. So far back as my memory goes we were always 
poor, and always growing poorer as his patrimony slowly 
melted away. We lived in a great, dilapidated mansion 
that had once been fine, but within my recollection was only 
shabby. 

“I grew up between these two silent, grave people, and 
was as much like them as was consistent with some natural 
spring of youthfulness. I inherited my father’s passion for 
books, and might have lived among them as exclusively as 
he did, except that Nature also had attractions forme. I 
often took my lessons or the poets to her groves and hill- 
sides; and she helped me to understand the one, and some- 
times whispered to me words sweeter than anything that I 
read in the other. 

“The time came for me to go to college: there, ambition 
sized upon me. I began to feel the limitations, the incon- 
veniences, the hardships, of poverty; I chafed under them. 
I learned, too, that my brains were a little keener, quicker, 
clearer, than most of my fellows; it seemed to me that I bad 
only to put forth a resolute hand and will to win wealth, 
power, fame. Hitherto, my study had been for the love of 
it ; now it was for the advantages to be derived from it. It 
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had been the meandering path through a pleasant grove ; 
it became the hard high-road to a definite goal. I allowed 
nothing to divert me from it ; all the temptations of society, 
pleasure, vice, passed me by and found no open door; every 
entrance was closed bythe one dominant purpose. I was in 
a fair way to become as hard as the nether millstone, and as 
grasping as the horse-leech. 

“My studies, academical and professional, being ended, I 
was admitted to the bar, and began my career ina town not 
far from my birthplace. My father’s death was the first 
thing that made any break in it. By his sick-bed, I learned 
that he had loved me well despite his undemonstrative ways; 
at his grave, I had my first feeling of loneliness; I had a 
suspicion that there might be objects in life sweeter and 
worthier than any that I had in view. 

“ Yet the impression might have been transient, were it 
not for an accidental meeting with—--I need not write the 
name. I read in your face the other day that you had di- 
vined my secret, read it as well as if you had been less care- 
ful not to lift your eyes to mine. I read more—a certain 
gratification at your discovery, which, though I could not 
understand its origin, instantly dissipated my chagrin at 
having so unaccountably betrayed myself, and made my 
heart leap with a new and delightful sense of being under- 
stood and sympathized with.” 


I laid down the letter, and sought in my recollections for 
a key to the statement which, for a moment, puzzled me. 
Then, I remembered that, chiefly for Paul’s sake, and some- 
what for the honor of mankind in general, I had been 
pleased to find that Mr. Brune was less chill, less self-sus- 
tained and self-sufficing, than I had supposed him to he. 
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But how keen-sighted he had been to detect the fleeting 
feeling ! 
I returned to the letter. 


“ T understood that in speaking to you more freely than 
I had done to anyone else, I had not yielded to a foolish 
impulse; I had obeyed an instinct which it weuld have 
been folly to resist. Doubtless there have been many times 
in your life (and it will happen many times more) when 
you have found comparative strangers opening their hearts 
to you with surprising frankness; and you have set them 
down for ill-balanced cups, running over at the slightest 
touch, and upon the nearest object. You did them injus- 
tice. The fact is that you have a genius for sympathy. 
They felt it intuitively, and yielded to it; I have seen and felt 
it myself more than once. 

“To resume my story: I came to Bellerue to investigate 
a title: I was sent to Mr. Heathcote for information—and I 
saw his daughter. At the first sight, I loved her; at the 
second, all my being went out to her. I learned that I 
was not cold, but full of summer warmth; not hard, but 
soft as melting wax. I would have flung—not my cloak— 
but myself down into the deepest slough, so that her feet 
might pass over dry-shod. I would have stood between 
her and the hottest fire, and slowly burned to a crisp, 
rather than that the hem of her garment should be 
scorched. If ever man loved as I loved—as I still love— 
God pity him! 

“Through Mr. Asher, a second-cousin of my father’s, I 
learned that there wasa promising opening fora lawyer 
here; I need not say that I seized uponit. To be in the 
game place with her, to breathe the same air, was to be in 
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Kden. She had become my inspiration and aim, my be- 
pinning and end, my life, my light,—in a word, my love. 

“TI saw her many times. I had cared nothing for society; 
now, I began to go wherever I might hope to meet her. 
She was kind, gentle, gracious, sweet, as it is her nature to 
be; I was so unused to women and their ways that I took 
it for personal liking, and lived for a brief space in a fool’s 
paradise. One day, when circumstances favored, I spoke. 
She told me that she was already engaged to Rolf Kenworth; 
—he was then absent, at college, or I should not have 
needed to be told. 

“JT spare you the recital of my misery. I don’t know 
how I lived through its first intensity. Pride helped me 
somewhat; work helped me more. I had a difficult, laby- 
rinthine case on hand; it compelled attention, concentra- 
tion, hard study. IfI allowed myself to forget it for an 
instant, I suffered such torture that I hastened to bury my- 
self in it again, and wished it were a grave. 

“Rolf returned, and I saw them together once or twice. 
Rage and jealousy and despair tore me like wild horses. 
Then came the murder; and—I breathed again. To do 
myself justice, I did at first feel real compassion for her— 
for them both; I tried to wish that his innocence might be 
proven, for her sake. But chance placed me in possession 
of the missing link which proves him guilty; and after a 
little, it was not in htman nature—or in mine—not to feel 
reviving hope, and to rejoice in it. She had placed her 
love unworthily: soon or late she would find it out; some- 
time, it mattered not though it should be years hence, she 
would turn to me. In that hope, I could be patient. 

‘‘Mrs. Vennor, you doubt his guilt. He # guilty; no 
question about it. There is not a judge or‘jury in all 
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Christendom that would not convict him on the evidence I 
can produce. For her sake, I have suppressed it. For her 
sake, Isuppress it still, even though he has had the incredible 
hardihood to present himself in Bellerue, under a mask. 
But, in order to save her from marrying him, if it comes to 
that, I must produce it. Putting myself entirely out of the 
question, I cannot, I ought not, to allow her to marry so 
unworthily, and so miserably. Innocence must not wed 
with guilt, nor purity with corruption. Yet, if discovery 
and disillusion come through me, she will never forget nor 
forgive it; farewell to hope, and forever ! 

‘Mrs. Vennor, she loves you devotedly. Her lips smile 
and her eyes soften to you as I have never seen them do to 
anyone else—but him. Will you not help me to save her? 
Will you not exert your influence to warn her, to convince 
her, to lead her—by such slow and least painful degrees as 
your woman's wit may suggest—to see him as he is, and 
give him up? Ido not say, to turn her to me; that must 
come afterward,—long afterward, perhaps—and must be 
my own doing. I can wait. But she must be saved. 

“T began to tell you the story of my life;—very coolly, 
very calmly, I expected to do it;—I end by pleading with 
you for my love. I meant simply to show you what manner 
of man you had honored with your sympathy, your friend- 
ship; and I forget myself utterly in thinking of her,—forget 
everything but her danger, my dread, and those kind, lis- 
tening eyes of yours, to which one pours out one’s inmost 
heart almost unconsciously, unmindful that there is a per- 
sonality behind them, a mind that perceives, analyzes, 
weighs, perhaps Judges. Well, judge me as you will, but 
influence, help, save her! 

‘ There is much that I might have said, or tried to say, 
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of my profound sense of the honor you have done me, of my 
sincere gratitude, of the high estimation in which I hold 
your husband, of the pleasant intercourse with you both to 
which I venture to look forward, but time presses and work 
waits. My friend, will you not finish my sentences for me? 
‘“‘ Most sincerely yours, 
‘‘Harotp Brune.” 


I read it all through twice; once, slowly; afterward, more 
rapidly; then my head sank on my hand, my gaze went out 
of the window into the fair expanse of the summer-blue 
sky, and my mind into deep reverie. 

The strong passion of the man, the deep, rushing, resist- 
less flood of love, as well as the impetuous outpouring of 
confidence, were not what I had expected. Something 
much cooler, calmer, more deliberate and composed, less 
impulsive and headlong, would have been far more in keep- 
ing with the man that I had hitherto seen andknown. This 
one was & hew acquaintance. 

Yet, in this fresh aspect, I liked Mr. Brune better than I 
could once have believed possible. His letter had some- 
what of the same magnetic and masterful quality that I] had 
once or twice felt in his presence; for the moment, it took 
both sympathies and judgment by storm; I was on the 
point of yielding to his influence, adopting his cause and his 
Opinions, believing that Rolf was guilty and Dana deceived, 
taking for granted that the whole compact body of Rolf's 
friends were blind and only Mr. Brune clear-sighted. 

But then I remembered the clear witness of Mr. Enua- 
deen’s eyes, the truth in his accents, the high-minded 
character of his utterances, the gentle sadness of his ex- 
pression, and I felt that if such testimony was to be dis- 
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trusted, then every face that I met in my daily walk might 
be set down as wearing a mask, concealing some unknown 
depth of foulness or of crime. No, I could not, I would 
not, believe that ! 

I went down to the study, and laid the open letter on 
the desk before Paul. He glanced at it, seemed to under- 
stand what.it was, folded it up deliberately, and handed it 
back to me without a word. 

« But [ want you to read it!” exclaimed I, in surprise. 

“Thanks; no. It was not for my eyes that Brune wrote 
those thick sheets.” 

“What do you mean? He knows that we are one, in 
fact as in theory. He took it for granted that you would 
read it.” 

“T think not. I hope he took it for granted that Iam a 
gentleman.” 

«“ What has that to do with reading his letter, pray ?” 

Paul gave me an amused but slightly quizzical look. 

“You women aro good, sweet, unselfish, religious, every- 
thing that is delightful (I hope I have sufficiently smoothed 
the way to the coming exception!) but you have the crudest 
notions about honor.” 

“Umph! of conventional honor I am content to have 
crude notions. If it consist with writing a letter to a wife 
which a Lusband must not see, I decline to have anything 
to do with it.” 

Paul laughed at my indignant emphasis, and drew me down 
on his knee. “Cannot you understand that a man may talk 
or write to a woman about his heart affairs in 8 way that te 
would shrink from doing to a man, and that there need not 
be the slightest harm in it? And for any man to take 
advantage of his relation to the woman to read what was s0 
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written, is to be lacking in delicacy to an extent that I, if 
you please, decline to have anything to do with. Tell me 
what you like about Brune’s letter, but don’t ask me to 
read it. Were I to do so,I could not look myself in the 
face ina glass afterward. It is perhaps right for you tu 
offer it to me, but it would be distinctly the reverse for me 
to accept the offer.” 

“ But I don’t quite like to think that he would write me 
what you ought not to see!” 

“‘My dear, I am perfectly sure that he will never write 
you what I ought to see.” 

“This point being so well taken that there was absolutely 
no more to be said, I made a swift retreat to the contents 
of Mr. Brune’s letter :— ) 

“‘ At least, I am right about one thing,—he isin love with 
Dana. And he insists that Rolf is guilty,—that he has un- 
impeachable evidence of it, which he has suppressed for her 
sake, and implores me to help him save her from the con- 
sequences of so ill-placed an attachment. Do you suppose 
he is right?” 

“T have no doubt that he thinks he is right; but even 
wise men fall into error. I think I would trust Dana’s in- 
tuitions quite as much as Brune’s reasonings. The whole 
thing is an enigma, the clue to which we shall have to wait 
for. Till it comes, do what you can to soothe sorrows, to 
smooth away bitternesses and misunderstandings, to pro- 
mote pity, sympathy, unselfishness, forbearance, brotherly 
kindness, trust in God; but take care to embrace no theory 
and imbibe no prejudice, thinking always the best thing 
possible of each and all of the actors on the scene. It may 
not be an easy task, but you are in for it, and must get 
through with it as well as you can, with God’s help. 
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When you cannot do good, you can be careful to do no 
harm. 

“As for Brune, I am really glad that you have found the 
way to his deeper self; by-and-by, I hope it may prove to 
be his better self. To drop his saturnine mask—if it be ao 
mask, and not simply one side of a complex character—will 
be good for him. I Jook for good, and only good, to grow 
out of your relation.” 

“He says the oddest thing !—that I have a genius for 
sympathy.” 

‘Upon my word! he knows my wife better than I sup- 
posed.” 

“It is so nice of you to say that! But, Paul, am I to re- 
ply to this letter ?” 

“T think you can be trusted to answer that question 
yourself; it ought not to be a difficult oue.” 

I did write, briefly; acknowledging the receipt of the 
letter; thanking its sender for kind words for myself and 
husband; reiterating my belief that the gentleman called 
Hugh Ennadeen, whatever might be his true name, was no 
criminal, and postponing further consideration of the mat- 
ter for a vive voce discussion. 


XIX. 
A CHANCE MEETING. 


A MiD-sumMMER picnic for parish and Sunday-school is a 
custom which, although some persons think it would be 
more honored in the breach than the observance, keeps a 
tenacious hold on the favor of a majority of the adults, 
while to every new generation of children it presents an un- 
hackneyed programme of delights. | It is a happy thing that 
the human race is always in blossom, and that each opening 
bud has all the freshness, subjectively as well as objectively, 
of the first-born of Eve. To these young eyes, the world is 
never worn and weary with its long journey; to these 
young ears there is no “ old, old story” ; everything is as 
fresh and sweet as it was in Paradise. 

It often happens that the choice of a locality for the pic- 
nic isnot made without some clash of controversy, but this 
year certain uncomfortable “memories of the last time” 
have brought about a general willingness to accept the 
truth, for the nonce, that the farthest search for pleasure 
often goes widest of what it seeks, while it brings home a 
heavy burden of weariness and regret. I think I never saw 
& lovelier place than that which was finally chosen. It is 
gently hollowed out among wooded hills, one or other of 
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which casts a pleasant shadow over it nearly all the day 
long ; but it is open on one side to a view of a tiny lake, a 
green expanse of meadow land, and the blue, waving hori- 
zon-line of the Catskills. A tiny brook runs through it, 
sparkling brightly in the sun, crystal clear in the shade ; 
here, rippling merrily over the stones in its bed, taking 
them for aids to pleasure and motives for song rather than 
obstructions ; there, widening out into shallow pools for 
the better accommodation of aquatic plants and insects ;— 
all irresistibly attractive to small fingers much better ac- 
quainted with the stones and dust of city streets. Besides 
these natural playthings, swings had been hung in tall 
trees, and level spaces furnished with croquet and tennis,— 
allof which were in lively use when the Clavricks and I 
came upon the scene, Paul having gone earlier with the 
main body of the children. 

As we paused, half-way down the shaded hill-side, to en- 
joy the bright picture beneath, we saw him seated at the 
foot of the opposite declivity, surrounded by a bevy of little 
ones, clinging to his arms, his hands, his coat, his feet,— 
wherever a tiny hand could find somewhat to grasp. 

‘“‘ He looks like a flower beset by a whole swarm of bees,” 
said Honor, laughing. “They love him with all their little 
hearts—bless them! And there is my Babiecita, hanging 
on his shoulder, and listening spell-bound to what he /is 
saying. He must be telling them a story, one of those 
wonderful stories that she is always talking about. I am 
going to be a child too, and listen. Follow or stay, as you 
please.” 

And she darted down the hill Almost immediately, Mr. 
Clavrick was seized upon by Miss Deane for some small 
service; and Dana Heathcote, having launched her class 
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in a game of croquet, came to me, with a most unusual dis- 
quietude in her face. 

“Mr. Vennor thinks a Christian has no business with 
forebodings,” she responded to my questioning look ;— 
“would he set me down for a heathen if I were to confess 
that I do feel a little uneasy about to-day? Mrs. Fairfax 
just now told me that she had made Mr. Ennadeen prom- 
ise to take a look at us by-and-by ; you see, we are close 
on the edge of the Manor grounds here. And Mr. Brune 
is likely to appear—” 

“ Has he returned, then?” inquired I. 

“Yes ; he came back last night ; father met him on the 
late train. Now, how are those two to be kept apart ?” 

“Surely, Danita, that is a most gratuitous anxiety on 
your part, seeing that they manifest so little desire for each 
other’s society !” | 

“Do you think so?” responded she, doubtfully. “You 
do not know what cause I have for dread—” 

But here we were surrounded by a party of new-comers, 
and swept intoa noisy stream of laughter and chatter. 
Among them was Mrs. Pollard; and, oddly enough, in the 
glancing to and fro of her careless talk, she touched upon 
one object of Dana’s anxiety. 

“T happened to meet Mr. Brune this morning; did you 
know that he had returned? He comes with flying colors; 
he has won his case in the Supreme Court, and much sooner 
than was expected. Of course, it is a big feather in his cap; 
my husband says it will make him more dictatorial than 
ever, and he was enough so before. We may as well pre- 
pare ourselves for an extra touch of high-mightiness when 
we see him.” 

“TI think there is no occasion,” said I, coldly. “Mr. 
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Brune is gentleman enough to know how to temper his 
‘high-mightiness’ with courtesy.” 

“Oh! if you are going to stand up for him, I’m dumb,” 
returned she, with her frivolous, simpering laugh. 

‘‘Mrs. Vennor always champions the cause of the absent,” 
said Dana, brightly; yet she gave mea slightly surprised 
glance, too, as if something in my tone or manner struck 
her as odd. 

The day went on as such days go. There was work for 
willing hands, and play for idle ones; there were edibles, 
bewildering in variety and prodigal in abundance; there 
were games and frolics for the children, and gossip—let us 
hope in the good old signification of the word !—for their 
elders. And there were shadowy woodland walks and cosy 
lake-side nooks for lovers in esse or in posse. 

At first, gentlemen were conspicuous by their presence, 
and chiefly of the order paterfamilias; but asthe day wore 
on, they began to appear by twos and threes, until hats and 
coats were too numerous to be noticeable. 

It was just at this time when, seeing Dana leaning wearily 
against a tree, with the look of one whose thoughts are far 
arvay, I accosted her with:—“ I think we might indulge in 
a little stroll now, if it so please you.” 

She hesitated for a moment, casting a quick glance uver 
the crowd; then, with a faint smile at her own inconse- 
quence, she turned with me, and led the way up the hill, 
saying :— 

“ As if I could help or hinder anything by staying! ” 

‘‘ Believe me, dear, there will be no need of your help or 
hindrance,” replied I. ‘The circumstances which brought 
about the unpleasantness of that evening at the General's 
are not likely to repeat themselves by daylight. Our two 
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friends may be trusted to give each other, in marine par- 
lance, a wide berth hereafter.” 

“<QOur two friends’!” she repeated, quickly. ‘“ Mr. 
Brune is no friend of mine.” 

“We will call him mine, then,” said I, lightly, yet with a 
certain inflection that did not escape her notice. 

She stopped short, and turned to me with a look of sur- 
prise. ‘You are not in earnest.” 

“Am TI not? I had the contrary impression.” 

“You mean to say that you are a friend to him just as 
you are to everyone. I know well that there is no room in 
your heart for unfriendliness to any human soul.” 

“T mean something less general than that. Mr. Brune 
has a certain claim on my sympathy and regard. Ihave 
given him reason to believe that they will not fail him, at 
need.” 

She gazed at me for an instant, then resumed her way 
without a word. I followed as silently. I wanted to see 
what she would make of the thing by Lerself. 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said she, after a little; “ but I feel as if I 
had unexpectedly been set adrift without chart or compass. 
It requires some study to find out where I am.” 

“It does not require any to find out where J am, Danita. 
As regards yot, my position is not changed by a hair’s 
breadth.” 

We were now far up the hill, quite out of sight; Dana 
turned quickly, and threw her arms round me. 

“Forgive me,” said she, penitently; “I ought to have 
known that without the telling. And since it is true, the 
other does not matter—much.” 

“Tt does not matter at all, in any disagreeable sense. 
My conviction is strong that nothing but good to you and 
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yours can come out of my friendly relation to Mr. Brune. 
But I do not make a practice of discussing one friend with 
another; your confidences and affairs, Danita, are as safe 
from Mr. Brune as if I did not know him; his ”—I smiled— 
“are equally safe from you. Have you any idea what the 
other side of the moon is like?” 

She smiled. “Not much. I have always taken for 
granted that it must be dark; perhaps that is only ignor- 
ance. Turn your shining side towards me, dear friend, and 
I will not trouble myself about the other.” 

‘Agreed. But do you know where we are going ?” 

“We are almost there. Itis the prettiest little hiding- 
place imaginable. I discovered it yesterday, by accident, 
when I was up here making arrangements for the picnic. 
I don’t believe that anyone else has hit upon it.” 

A gigantic rock, thickly covered with wild vines, stood a 
little to the right of our path ; Dana turned directly toward 
it. 

“Are we going to climb up there?” I asked, looking du- 
biously at its steep front. ‘Allow me to remind you that I 
am not a chamois, whatever you may be.” 

She answered by parting the vines and disappearing 
from view. The effect was as if the rock had opened and 
admitted her. Hearing her laugh at my astonishment, I 
did as she had done, and found that though the vines, 
assisted by some slender saplings, mounted straight up like 
@ wall, the rock receded sharply at its base, leaving a con- 
siderable, vault-like space between. A more curiously and 
pleasantly secluded nook it would be hard to find; for 
although we could see out through the screen of vines, my 
own experience had shown me that no one could see in. 

Dana sat down on « fragment of rock and looked straight 
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before her, with the oddly intent gaze that takes no note of 
what is in its way. I continued to examine the place with 
interest. 

‘© See there!” I suddenly exclaimed, pointing to a rude 
cutting overhead,—so rude that I failed to make it out at 
the first glance. 

Dana looked up, studied it for a moment, and her eyes 
lit with a faint gleam of pleasure. 

“ Rolf must have known this place ; those are his initials, 
probably cut in his boyish days. I don’t suppose that there 
is a rock that he has not scrambled over, nor a tree that he 
has not climbed, in all this neighborhood ; he had an in- 
tense, enthusiastic love of Nature ; he was almost as much 
at home with her as Hawthorne’s ‘Faun.’ I wonder what 
sort of scenery he is familiar with now!” And she heaved 
a soft sigh. 

“Then you think he is farther off than the Manor,” said 
I, with a good deal of surprise. 

A swift look of recollection came into her brown eyes. 
“TIT forgot that he is there,” said she, piteously. ‘“ Never 
was there a much sadder example of ‘so near, and yet so 
far!’ When I knew him to be in—(why should I hesitate 
to speak out? I know you are to be trusted.)—when I 
knew him to be in Egypt, he seemed a great deal nearer to 
me than he does in these days.” 

“Tt would seem, then, that your spirits were better able 
to overcome the bands of the flesh when—” 

I stopped short ; my ears caught the Sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. In another moment, Mr. Ennadeen came: 
slowly past, presumably on his way to the picnic ground. 

Dana watched him with hands tightly clasped and a face 
of conflicting emotions ;—love, longing, pain, doubt, eager- 
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ness, hesitancy, passed over it like clouds of diverse strata 
driven by opposing winds. But, as he was about te pass 
from our view behind a thicket of tall shrubs, she stepped 
forth with a hasty decision, and went after him. 

“ Rolf!” 

He started, turned, and saw her. And I saw his face! 
A handsome face,—a kindly, generous, high-minded face, 
surely, as ever a man had ;—but what was there in its ex- 
pression that smote me with a sudden, unaccountable 
pain ? 

Evidently, Dana did not see it; she was going awed 
towards him, with outstretched hands. 

“ Rolf, speak to me,—just once—as yourself,” she cried. 

He took the two hands, clasped them together in his 
own, and loohed down gravely, pityingly, upon the upturned 
face, the sweet lips trembling with unoffered but surely 
ready kisses. 

“My dear Miss Heathcote, when I stand at the bar of 
yonder court-house, to answer to the grave charge brought 
against me, will vou not be only too glad to be able to tes- 
tify, under oath, that I never once spoke to you other than 
as Hugh Ennadeen ?” ° 

Dana stood for some seconds as if turned to stone. No 
doubt reason, prudence, foresight, thoughtful consideration, 
prompted his action ; but to be met by these, and these 
only, where one looks for love, is indeed to be confronted 
by a Gorgon! 

The silence was*long enough to be painful ; then, with- 
drawing her hands, she turned from him with a low, shiv- 
ering moan, so suggestive of a breaking heart, that I hur- 
ried forth from my concealment, thinking only how to meet 
and comfort her as best I might. 
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But, as she turned blindly away in the bitterness of her 
disappointment, seeing not, heeding not, whither she went, 
her foot caught in an upcropping root, and she would have 
fallen headlong had not Mr. Ennadeen caught her in his 
arms, and held her firmly upright. Then, feeling those 
strong arms around her, she burst into such a passion of 
tears that he could scarcely do otherwise than draw her 
kindly, tenderly, to his breast, and let her weep them out 
there, while his own eyes filled with sympathetic moisture. 

“ Poor child!” I heard him whisper to himself, laying his 
hand lightly on her head. And, as her sobs continued to 
break forth, he touched his lips to her bright hair, mur- 
muring some words that I did not hear. 

I turned to go; surely, the severed hearts would now re- 
unite, and be glad to utter themselves freely, unrestrained 
by even the friendliest observation. But, as I turned, I was 
startled to see Mr. Brune standing just at the bend of the 
path, gazing at the pair with a face so clouded, so fierce, so 
set, that it was like that of a demon. His dark features 
were singularly marked and prominent; his deep eyes shone 
with a lurid light; his brow was contorted with a heavy 
frown; he looked as if he could crush the lovers at one 
blow, and count it a good deed done. 

It was but an instant, probably, that he so stood, though 
it seemed a stow age; then, he turned on his heel and 
plunged down the hill-side, seeking no path, pausing for no 
obstacles, but tramping straight on, the shrubs bending and 
breaking underneath his feet, the low boughs swaying and 
crashing with the force and swiftness of his mad rush 
through them. 

Nor had I alone seen him. In my surprise, I uttered a 
low exclamation that attracted Rolf’s attention. Lifting his 
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eyes, he became aware of Mr. Brune’s presence; and as if 
intuitively aware of the intrusion of some discordant ele- 
ment, Dana raised her head, to meet Mr. Brune’s dark 
glance for one breathless instant, and see him vanish. 

Of my presence I felt that he had no consciousness; I 
was partly screened by a low, thick shrub; and the sight 
of Dana in Rolf’s arms left him no eyes, no thought, no care 
for anything else. 

Dana's first impulse had been to withdraw herself from 
Rolf’s embrace,—not hurriedly, but decidedly, although her 
hand still rested on his arm. We stood looking at each 
other in silence, until the sound of Mr. Brune’s rash foot- 
steps ceased; then, she spoke, in low, frightened tones:— 

“You were right, Rolf! I never ought to have spoken to 
you otherwise than as astranger. Forgive’me; I did not 
know what I was doing! But what a fatality that Mr. 
Brune, of all men in the world, should have come upon 
us! He will go to inform against you at once, and I shall 
have killed you! Fly! fly while there is time—for my sake, 
fly!” 

“On the contrary,” replied he, “ it is for your sake—and 
Rolf's—that I stay.” 

“For Rolf’s! ” repeated Dana, opening her eyes wide in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Ah, yes; I see.. You do not mean to be 
taken off your guard again, even by me.” But, the next 
moment, her fears came to the front again. “ You cannot 
know what danger you are in! "she cried. ‘“ That man— 
Mr. Brune—swore to me that he was in possession of evi- 
dence that would convict you in the sight of all men, 
though you were as innocent as I am; and that your only 
safety lay in remaining concealed, unknown, for the rest of 
your life.” 
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“Did he say what that evidence was?” asked Rolf, with 
eager curiosity, but no sign of alarm. 

“No ; he said he would spare me the pain of seeing it, 
knowing it; he seemed to think it would convince even me! 
At least, it could only distress me to no good end, he said. 
And I think he meant to be kind, according to his lights.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the somewhat dry rejoinder. 

“Indeed, I care nothing for him, nothing,” protested 
Dana, ‘‘ except that I fear he may be able to harm you. It 
makes me wild to think what he may be doing at this mo- 
ment!” And she wrung her hands in a sudden accession 
of terror. 

“Have no fear,” replied Mr. Ennadeen, taking those 
trembling hands in a firm, reassuring clasp. ‘“ My—Rolf’s 
—our cause is not in Mr. Brune’s hands, but in God’s ; and 
my faith is strong that He will bring it to some happy—or, 
at least, gracious—end.” 

But, hereupon, there was a sound of merry voices ; ap- 
parently, a somewhat large party wos coming up the hill. 
Mr. Ennadeen looked at Dana’s face, where traces of recent 
tears were plainly to be seen, and said, hurriedly :—“ Go 
back to your grotto ; I will meet them and guide them past. 
Mrs. Vennor, do not allow her to be uneasy over what has 
happened ; so far as I am concerned, it is not of the slight- 
est consequence. I bid you both, Adieu.” 

He lifted Dana’s hands to his lips, bowed to me, and was 
gone. 

We sat down behind the veil of vines, and silently waited 
for the approaching party to vanish, under his pilotage. 

‘‘ A little farther to the left, we shall find the ascent eas- 
ier, and the view less obstructed by low-hanging boughs,” 
we heard him say, as they drew near ; and, turning aside in 
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obedience to this suggestion, they passed on at some little 
distance. 

Not so far away, however, but that I could see Nathalie 
Ellenwood among them, and that she was walking at her 
guide’s side, with that slight, unconscious swaying towards 
him wherein a keen eye often detects the first symptom of a 
dawning attachment. There was nothing in her air that 
was not perfectly delicate and maidenly ; nothing that 
would not have made a pleasant picture for a more indif- 
ferent observer ; yet I could have shaken her with a good 
will. Atleast, I should have liked to interpose between 
the two, and whisper :—“ Take care! His love is not, and 
never can be, yours. You are only laying up misery for 
yourself ; perhaps for others. Take care, in time!” 

I wondere1 if Mr. Ennadeen were conscious of the attrac- 
tion that he exerted over her. I could not see his face ; 
but it was plain that he was looking down into hers ; doubt- 
less he was well aware that it was pretty, and growing 
prettier every day; for she is at the age when a young 
girl is continually putting forth some new charm—espc- 
cially if she be in love,—each one of which seems fairer and 
more wonderful than any that went before. 

Dana’s eyes followed them thoughtfully while they re- 
mained in sight, but, apparently, not seeing what mine did. 
She was thinking over the recent interview ; and not with- 
out a certain growing perplexity, as it seemed, for her 
brows began to knit slightly, and her eyes to deepen with 
importunate self-questionings, as the retreating footsteps 
died away in the distance, and the voices became simply a 
faint murmur of inarticulate sounds, whereof a boding im- 
agination might make anything, and an idle or a preoccu- 
pied one, nothing. 
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For myself, my thoughts were busy with the question: 
Does he love her as she thinks,—with the truth, strength, 
tenderness, that she loves him? And alas! strive to repel 
it as 1 would, the conviction continually returned to me 
that, in all his bearing towards her, even in that caressing 
touch of his lips to her hair, there was far more of bro- 
therly kindness than lover-like tenderness! And in my 
heart I echoed his words: ‘Poor child !” 

“Winnie! Winnie! where are you?” called a cheerful 
voice at some little distance below. 

“ Paul is looking for me,” said I, rising ; “I must go.” 

“And I may as well go with you,” returned Dana, witha 
heavy sigh. ‘‘I have little heart for it, to be sure; but 
since I cannot go home at once, it is best to return to my 
duty. I have left my class as long as I ought.” 

I saw Paul glance quickly and keenly at her face, as we 
joined him, but he gave no sign of seeing anything unusual 
there. And by the time we reached the main body, only a 
very loving and penetrating eye would have detected any- 
thing amiss. So strongly are we all, even the least conven- 
tional of us, bound and buttressed by conventionalism ! 
With hearts nigh to breaking under the heavy strain of care 
or sorrow, we goto meet our acquaintances, discuss the 
weather and the news, bear our part in all the courtesies 
and common-places of social intercourse, making no sign 
of pain, and asking for no sympathy. Only, now and then, 
we send up the unspoken soul-cry: “O God! Thou know- 
est!” But for that, the poor heart would break under its 
burden. 

And, surely, infinite knowledge is infinite compassion and 
infinite tenderness. 


XX, 
DISCORDS. 


Tue rich red-gold of the sunset lay bright on the 
mountain-tops when we left the Hollow; it was early twi- 
light when we reached home. Finding a summons to a 
sick parishioner, Paul went out almost directly; and I threw 
myself on the couch in the library, feeling how good were 
the home quiet, rest and comfort, after such a day. From 
my heart, I pitied those who had them not. 

There was a loud peal at the bell; a guest was shown 
into the parlor, and Annie came to me with the announce- 
ment :— 

“Mr. Brune, ma’am.” 

** One of the homeless ones,” was my first thought; for a 
hotel is certainly not a home—scarcely so much as a next- 
door to one;—and I held out my hand cordially, saying: 
“You are welcome back.” Not until I had spoken did I 
notice the haggardness of his aspect; that brought the 
chilling recollection of the scene at the Hollow, and I with- 
drew the hand quickly; but he was too preoccupied to 
notice it. 

“You are kind to say so,” he answered, sombrely rather 
than gratefully. ‘‘ Would you do it, I wonder, if you knew 
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« Are you so much changed, then, in a fortnight?” said 
I, evasively. 

“Changed? Isuppose not. But all the evil in me was 
not rampant then, as it is now.” 

« What have you been doing?” I asked, with a sudden 
fear that Dana’s forebodings had not been groundless. 

“Doing! Nothing. But if thoughts were deeds, I should 
be guilty of every crime in the calendar. In imagination I 
have done things which, if you could see them, would make 
you open that door and turn me out into the night like a 
dog. I have turned informer and prosecutor; I have hunted 
a man to prison and conviction; I have gloated over his 
death by the hangman’s rope; I have broken the heart of 
the girl that loved him; I have—” 

I put up my hand appealingly. “Pray! pray, Mr. Brune, 
spare me the rest of those phantasmal horrors! For phan- 
tasms they are, and shall be, please God. I know well that 
no temptation, no suffering of yours, can convert them into 
realities.” 

“Do you?” he replied, with a short, bitter laugh. ‘Upon 
my word, you know more than I do. To myself, I seem 
capable of any villainy.” 

“Tf you were,” rejoined I, “ you would not have come 
here to tell me of it.” 

With the last words, my voice quivered a little—a very 
little; I was conscious that I had really liked this man; I 
had believed that he was possessed of a latent nobleness of 
character, sure to be developed in good time; and his pres- 
ent state was a shock and a pain to me. 

He heard the involuntary break, and his face softened. 
“Forgive me, Mrs. Vennor. I ama brute to speak to you 
in such a way, But I have been suffering unspeakable tor- 
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tures; I have learned what the bottomless pit is like. Will 
you sit down, and let me tell you about it ? I will remem- 
ber into what gentle ears I am pouring my tale, and try 
not to offend them. I have no one else to go to, and I 
must speak—or go mad.” 

I turned silently to look for a seat. He instantly 
wheeled forward an easy-chair, put me into it, and brought 
a foot-stool; all with an elaborate, but absent-minded cour- 
tesy that showed how ineradicable is the instinct of a gen- 
tleman, how strong the power of habit. 

“‘T hope you are going to sit down, too,” said I, seeing that 
he continued to stand before me, tall, dark, grim—a young 
and modern edition of the Ancient Mariner, I thought, with 
the sudden, incongruous sense of the humorous which seizes 
me at the most inopportune times. And the resemblance 
was increased when, in the same mechanical manner, he 
brought a chair and sat down directly in front of me, so 
close that I was as completely “ fixed” in my place as the 
Wedding-Guest. 

And then his story broke forth, like a torrent that has 
with difficulty been stayed for a time, but finally bursts 
every barrier, and goes on its headlong way unchecked. 

“T set out for the Hollow this afternoon in a brighter 
and better mood than I have known for years. I had won 
my case in Washington; I.had been complimented on my 
handling of it; I had seen much that was new, novel, and 
interesting; I was glad to return to Bellerue. I remem- 
bered that I had a friend here,—my first friend, almost,— 
who might perhaps listen with interest to my account of 
these things; I dared to hope, even, that the interest might 
be all the keener because these seeings and doings were 
mine,—a hope so new to my experience that I carried it in 
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my thought, as gne carries a flower in the hand, smelling of 
it ever and anon, to enhance all the other Senos of the 
way by its sweetness. 

“ My friend, they told me, had gone to the picnic ; every- 
body had gone to the picnic ; it was easy for me to deter- 
mine to go to the picnic, too. J had a genial, friendly feel- 
ing for the whole human race—a sentiment to which I am 
ordinarily a stranger. 

“ Arrived at the Hollow, I met many acquaintances, who 
gave me an unwontedly cordial greeting,—the reflection, 
doubtless, of my own unaccustomed cordiality,—but I did 
not meet my friend. She had last been seen going up Oak 
Hill with Miss Heathcote ; and Mr. Vennor kindly author- 
ized me to go and fetch her back, if I could find her. 

“‘T climbed the hill slowly, keeping a good lookout in 
every direction, not to miss her ; when, suddenly, at a turn 
of the path, I came upon a sight that was lke the burst of 
a cyclone, causing universal rack and ruin. There stood 
Dana Heathcote and Rolf Kenworth ; his 4rms were round 
her ; her head was on his breast ; his lips were pressed to 
her hair ;”—he started up and began to march, or rather, 
to rush, up and down the room;—‘“ Oh, Heavens! to think 
of it !—that lovely, innocent girl, whom I have reverenced 
as something better than angels—in the arms of a crimi- 
nal! a villain who could rob and slay the kind old uncle 
who had loaded him with benefits! And she loves him 
with all her heart! In her sweetness and purity, unable 
even to conceive of such guilt as his, she believes him to be 
innocent, and loves him all the better because he is—what 
he is! She clings to him with blind, self-forgetting devo- 
tion—and will, till he dies on the scaffold. He will drag 
her with him down to the deepest depths of shame and 
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anguish, until, at last, she learns the miserable truth, and 
dies of horror!” 

He stopped short, threw himself again into his chair, and 
gazed fixedly before him, as if the pictures of his imagina- 
tion were actually present to his sight. 

“And then?” I asked, quietly, after waiting some mo- 
ments. 

“Then!” he repeated, vaguely, staring round him and 
recalling with some difficulty where he was and what he 
was doing. “Ah, yes, I remember. I was telling you 
what I saw. My first impulse was to strike him down 
where he stood; and I should have done it, I think, only 
that in striking him, I must have struck her. Then, she 
lifted her head, and I saw her face grow pale with terror— 
terror of me, who love her better than I love my soul! 
Seeing that, I turned and fled,—I don’t know where, nor 
for how long. All the fiends of rage, jealousy, hate, re- 
venge, despair, went with me, and drove me on with prongs 
and scourges ; every fibre of heart and brain bled and 
stung at the same time. I determined to denounce Rolf to 
the police at once,—no need to wait longer for proof of his 
identity ; that question was settled !—I studied how to make 
his arrest and trial most torturing and disgraceful ; brick 
by brick I would wall him up with incontestable evidence, 
as in olden times they used to wall up people alive ; he 
should feel it relentlessly closing him in, and know that 
there was no escape. And then, I laughed to think of the 
gallows and the hangman |” 

Again, he paused, and looked as if he saw even more 
clearly than he described. I sat silent and trembling; how 
powerless avas I to cope with passions like these! If only 
Paul were here ! 
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Mr. Brune went on :—“I dwelt with delight on all the 
details of the scene. Every pang that he had caused me 
to suffer, he should pay to the uttermost farthing. And 
then, I remembered that every blow aimed at him would 
fall most crushingly on her—on Dana. And I fell to the 
ground and groveled there in the impotence of my bafiled 
rage, vainly seeking to find some way of destroying him 
without wounding her. 

“ By-and-by, I sat up and looked around me; I was on 
a steep bluff overhanging the river. I went to the edge 
and looked down. The water beneath was so dark, so quiet, 
so cool, so inviting!—a plunge, a choke, and all my misery 
would be ended. And what matter? The world would go on 
unheeding. Who was there to miss me, to mourn for me? 

“And then, Mrs. Vennor, a strange thing came to pass. 
Your face rose before me; I saw it as clearly as I do now. 
Just your face, looking at me over a mass of foliage, with so 
shocked and horrified an expression that I involuntarily re- 
coiled from it, and hid my face in my hands. There was 
something in that look which I could not meet; it was 
sharper than a sword; it made me feel viler than the worm 
under my heel.” 

He had seen me, then. Although my face made no im- 
pression on his consciousness at the moment, it had some- 
how penetrated to the brain, and was reproduced by mem- 
ory at the first opportunity. 

He resumed !—‘“ I think the next hour was the worst of 
ali. Isawa sight which I suspect that many men—most 
men—never see in their whole life; I saw myself as I was— 
asITam. And I tell you—I, who ought to know—that a 
harder-hearted, more selfish, more uwnregenerate—aye, or a 
nore miserable—man never lived ! ” ° 
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And, letting his face fall into his hands, his broad chest 
heaved with sobs,—the hard, dry, heavy sobs of a strong 
man’s intolerable agony. 

What could I do but lay my hand gently on that bowed 
head, and weep with him? For my heart was so full of 
thanksgiving that [ could not speak. 

But the sobs of a strong man are as few as they are rare. 
Looking up presently, he saw my wet eyes. 

“You do not wholly despise me, then?” said he, with a 
faint surprise. 

“My friend, the man who has fought such a battle as 
that, and come off conqueror, is to be honored, not de- 
spised.” 

ILis face lighted up with a transient gleam of pleasure, 
but he shook his head:— 

“You mistake. I do not think I fought at all; I was 
tossed to and fro on the waves of passion like a boat adrift 
on a stormy sea. And as for conquering, I pity the victor 
who is broken and humbled as I am.” 

“You do not do yourself justice. In the depth of your 
shame and repentance, you tell me only the worst of it all; 
you say nothing of your struggles for self-mastery, nor of 
the better moods that alternated with the evil ones, nor of 
the broken, wordless heart-cries that you sent up to God 
for help, nor of the gentler, chastened frame of mind in 
which you came here, to the home of your pastor, to seek 
for human sympathy and lielp.” 

He looked at me with something like awe. “ You were 
there, then! Was it in the flesh or the spirit ?” 

“T was not there, if you mean by the river. But I was 
present when you came upon Rolf and Dana; and you must 
have seen me, though you did not notice it at the time.” 
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“You were present at the interview between Rolf and 
Dana!” he exclaimed, as if doubting his own ears. 

“T saw the whole of it. And it was not what it looked 
like to you. It was accidental, and it was brief. Morel 
cannot say. But, oh, Mr. Brune, if you love Dana as you 
say—” 

“Tf!” he interrupted, lifting his hands above his head 
with a helpless kind of moan, which seemed sadder than 
anything that ever I heard,—“ Oh, my God! I wish I 
loved Thee as well.” 

For an instant, 1 could not speak, for pity. Recovering 
myself, I said, deprecatingly :— 

“But love, as I apprehend it, seeks the happiness of its 
object rather than itself. It gives much, but demands lit- 
tle. It makes not only death sweet, for the loved one’s 
sake, but life also,—even long, lonely, unrequited, self- 
denying life. If it cannot wear love’s crown, it takes up 
love's cross, and bears it in such wise as to make it some- 
thing better than a crown—a glory around a saintly head.” 

“That is no description of me,” he replied, sadly. 

“Tf it is not a description, it may be a prophecy.” 

“Tt might be, if Dana's love were not set ona-—— The word 
chokes me in connection with her name! Do you really 
think it is my duty to put forth no effort to save her from 
such a terrible fate?” 

“Do you think it would be any kindness to tear a frail, 
delicate vine from the support to which it clings, because 
there is a possibility that it will fall some day?” 

“You press me hard. But there is such a thing as jus- 
tice; have I any right to hinder it?” 

« And there is such a thing as mercy; have you any right 
to hinder it?” 
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He sat silent for a few moments; then he turned to me 
with a somewhat softer expression. 

“Mrs. Vennor, my friend, what would you like me to 
do?” 

“First, admit the possibility of Rolf’s innocence.” 

“You ask the impossible. You do not know what I 
know.” 

“‘T said, the possibility, not the probability. Unless you 
saw the deed done, you must admit so much. Having done 
that, go forward in the natural direction from that stand- 
point. It may not look like an easy path to you, but once 
in it, the way will open as you go.” 

He looked at me gloomily. “To be frank, I don’t want 
it to open.” 

There was tLe welcome sound of a latch-key in the door; 
the handle turned, and Paul entered. Seeing us, and feel- 
ing instinctively that the atmosphere was surcharged with 
some unusually deep, strong emotion, he was passing 
straight on to the study with a bow, when I called after 
him :— 

‘“‘ Paul, come in, please; I think that Mr. Brune would 
like to speak to you.” 

Certainly, Mr. Brune’s face did not confirm the state- 
ment; it flushed with embarrassment and annoyance. Paul 
flashed a keen, searching glance into our eyes, and said, 
smiling gravely :— 

“Or I would like to speak to him; it amounts to the 
same thing. Will you come to the study, Brune ?” 

I went up to my room, and sat down by the window. 
There was no light within, and I wanted none. Without, 
the night was clear, though moonless; the stars shone 
brightly in the sky’s calm depths; they seemed to look down 
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solemnly yet tenderly upon all sinning, aching, groping 
hearts, and to promise them, if not the sun’s cheering 
brightness on their path, at least light enough to find their 
way home at last. 

The sound of voices came up from below, through the 
open windows. Although no words were audible, I could 
easily distinguish Paul’s grave earnest, pleading, and, at 
times, even commanding tones, from Mr. Brune’s shorter, 
colder, hoarser replies. Yet these grew softer, by-and-by; 
broken, too, as with overpowering emotions. An hour or 
more went by; then came low, hushed tones of prayer. I 
knelt, and burst into tears; I knew that Paul had conquered. 
The evil passions bad, for the time, at least, been exorcised; 
the broken heart had been led to the only place of healing 
and rest, the foot of the Cross. 

The study door opened; I heard them come out into the 
library. 

“Winnie, come down!” called Paul, joyously. 

I was not long on the way; seldom has a lightened heart 
carried me more swiftly down-stairs. The two men were 
stinding together; their arms were round each other; in 
Mr. Brune’s face was a wonderful peace and softness; as 
for Paul's, it was like that of an angel, I thought. 

He put one arm round me, and drew me clqse.. . 

“Congratulate us, congratulate yourself,” said he, with 
grave sweetness. “For this is our brother, who was lost, 
and is found!” 


XXI. 
UNISONS. 


Some weeks have passed away,—weeks that have done 
much to perfect and strengthen the bond between Harold 
Brune and ourselves. We call him“ Harold,” now,—Paul 
and I;—we do our best to make him feel at home in our 
house, our lives, our liking; he knows that, come when he 
may, he will be made free of all,—taken into whatever we 
are doing, thinking, enjoying or suffering, as if he were one 
of us. Paul really loves him as a brother; having none by 
nature, he is the more easily satisfied with one by adoption. 
His eyes brighten at sight of him; he grasps his hand with 
affectionate heartiness; not infrequently he throws his arm 
round his shoulders with the warmth and demonstrative- 
ness of a school-boy towards his chosen mate. Nor is 
Harold’s love for him any the less deep and tender; and it 
has an added element of reverence, and a grace of hu- 
mility, very beautiful and touching in a man hitherto so 
cool, so proud, so self-contained. 

It is pleasant to see them together; their enjoyment in 
becoming better acquainted with each other's individuality 
is almost lover-like; they are continually making discoveries 
of unexpectedly delightful similarities of intellectual taste 
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of them belongs to the order of men who desire to see 
‘their own opinions continually reflected back ‘to them from 
their friends, like faces from a mirror; both enjoy the play 
of thought, the excitement of debate, the piquancy of con- 
trast; they like to compare, to analyze, to attack and defend, 
they go at it like brothers trying a turnat the foils; each 
does his best to win, yet with no point to his weapons which 
can wound, and with such strong fraternal love in his heart 
that he is almost as proud of the other’s victory as if it 
were his own. 

Paul’s study is now the pleasantest spot in all Bellerue 
to Harold. Many an hour he spends there after his day’s 
work is over; and the two talk of everything on earth and 
in heaven,I fancy, judging from the sentences which come 
to my ears whenever I happen to be within hearing. 

Next to the study, I think, comes the library, where, in 
quiet twilight moments, Harold talks to me of his love for 
Dana (in comparatively gentle, chastened phrase now-a- 
days); or where we all consider the chances for and against 
Mr. Ennadeen;—for Paul always resists our tendency to 
eall him “ Rolf,” as a prejudging of the case, and involving 
heavy risks of future embarrassment. 

Harold sometimes admits, now, the possibility of Enna- 
deen’s innocence. FPaul’s calm, confident, steady assertion 
that that gentleman’s face, bearing, and manner of life, all 
go to prove it,—to say nothing of my like-mindedness,—has 
not been without some effect upon him; aided by that sub- 
tile change in his own heart, which, in bringing him to say 
for the first time with utter sincerity, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” has disposed him to be, not only more merci- 
ful to the sins of others, but less ready to take them for 
granted. 
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Not that this change has been wrought ina moment. “The 
better we come to know him, the clearer it grows that his’ 
struggles with himself began months ago; that all along he 
has had moments of relenting, compassion, doubt; his cold, 
saturnine demeanor often covering & woful unrest and wear- 
iness of heart. The shock of the meeting with Dana and 
Rolf in the Hollow, and the resultant fire of rage, and agony 
of self-revelation, were but the later, finishing strokes to a 
work that had been long in progress. Before that, too, he 
was 80 alone, so unhelped! Afterward, Paul’s strong, skilful, 
loving hand was constantly held out to him; he knew that 
friendly eyes were watching the fight, bright with interest, 
tearful with sympathy , ready to sorrow in his defeat or re- 
joice in his victory;—and victory, in such conditions, 
becomes comparatively certaim. Many a soul, doubt- 
less, would go down in the spiritual fight, were not the 


helping human hand, by God’s grace, held out at the right 
moment. 

We were discussing the mystery of the Manor, one day, 
with as much freedom as was possible under the circum- 
stances. Harold, having been in the confidence of the chief 
of police, and being the soul of honor, can speak un- 
reservedly only of his own observations and conclusions; 
but these add a good deal to the width of our horizon. We 
know that Mr. Ennadeen’s every movement is watched by 
trained detectives of the expertest kind, and that others are 
tracing out his antecedents abroad. Not to be either fooled 
or foiled this time, the police will take no public action un- 
til they are certain of their man, neither will they allow him 
to escape them. But certainty is fast being arrived at; and 
that he will soon be arrested and prongs to trial is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
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Af this point, Harold began to wonder if he had any idea 
of the extent of the danger that he is in. 

‘‘T hope he is not deluding himself with the idea that he 
can escape at the last moment,” said he. 

‘‘Perhaps he has no wish to escape,” suggested Paul. 
“The trial may be the very thing that he is after.” 

“ He little thinks what sort of testimony he is to confront,” 
returned Harold, with a grave shake of the head. 

“My dear Harold, there is a converse to that ;—we 
little know what sort of rebutting testimony he has to 
offer.” 

“T hope he has it in abundance. Otherwise, his chance 
is not worth a nickel:” 

Paul and I exchanged a glance of mutual congratulation. 
Such a hope from Harold’s mouth signified a notable ad- 
vance in self-conquest. ) 

He saw the look and understood it. “I think I am a lit- 
tle less bloodthirsty than I was,” said he, with a faint, sad 
smile. ‘And I hope that I am, by just so much, worthier 
of the fraternal affection with which you honor me.” 


Ben Harding has not witnessed Harold’s growing inti- 
macy at the rectory without manifest discomposure. The 
first time that he saw him in the library, evidently thor- 
oughly at home, his face was a study of startled surprise, 
and he went through his lessons in a mechanical and pre- 
occupied fashion which showed that he did not cease to turn 
the matter over in his mind while he stayed. 

On the second occasion, he ventured upon a sort of 
remonstrance. Pointing with his thumb over his shoulder 
toward the study, whence came the voices of the two friends 
in animated discussion; he asked :— 
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“Ts he a-coming here that way all the time?” 

“Pretty often, it must be confessed,” I responded. And 
I added, jestingly;—“ Have you any objections?” 

Ben did not respond to my smile; he looked at me very 
soberly for a moment, and said, in a kind of pitying, ex- 
cusatory tone:— 

‘“‘Of course, you never knew Mr. Rolf. If you did, you 
wouldn’t want nothing—I mean, anything—to do with Mr. 
Brune, that you could help.” 

(Ben’s speech, being now under correction, is subjected 
to many halts and emendations. He is doing his best to 
overcome bad habits, but sometimes forgets himself in 
moments of excitement. ) 

“ On the contrary, I might find in that another reason for 
being friendly with Mr. Brune,” said I. 

Ben stared in silence; evidently, he thought me the 
victim of a hallucination too absurd to combat. 

Harold was perhaps scarcely less surprised to see upon 
what a familiar footing Ben stood at the rectory. 

“So you have taken that gamin in hand,” said he; “and 
the very noticeable improvement in his outer appearance is 
due to your magic. I suppose a corresponding inner one 
would appear, if I were not the last person in the world to 
draw it out.” 

“You seem to imply that you and Ben are not in sympa- 
thy,” said I :—“do you mind telling me the special cause 
of the discord ?” 

He mused a moment. “TI can tell you in part. It was 
through Ben that the connecting link in the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against Rolf Kenworth came into my 
possession. And a trying time I had of it to make the 
young rascal—I beg your pardon,—to make your young 
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friend give it up. I carry the mark of the contest to this 
day !” 

And he laughingly showed me a deep red scar on his 
thumb. 

“Yes,” he went on, “that is the mark of Ben’s teeth, set 
with an excellent will, I assure you. I had to choke him 
till he was black in the face before he would let go Butit 
would not do to leave that—that thing in his possession , 
with all his devotion to Rolf, he is but a boy, with the aver- 
age amount of boyish discretion ; besides, no one knows 
where he lives, nor with what sort of people he consorts. 
By the way, do you know ?” 

“T have not the least idea” 

“JT wonder what sort of a kennel it is,’ mused he. “I 
happen to know that the police have more than once tried 
to follow him up, under the impression that they might get 
a clue to some hiding-place of stolen goods, or den of 
thieves ; but he always managed to elude them.” 

“ Did they suspect him of stealing, then?” saidI. “Iam 
sure that they did him injustice. He goes over this house 
almost at his will ; and I leave all sorts of valuables in his 
reach, when he is quite unwatched, too.” 

* Your defence is unnecessary. They made up their 
minds long ago that the boy is honest enough, himself, but 
that blind, dogged devotion of his to whomsoever he hap- 
pens to fancy might be turned to the advantage of some 
arch-thief who had the wit and luck to win his liking.” 

“TI do not believe that he has any such associations,” pro- 
tested I, stoutly. ‘In his way, be isas upright as—as you 
are.” 

“So be it! I have learned to respect your convictions, 
though you do not arrive at them by any road laid down in 
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dialectics. But Ben has owed me a rigid grudge ever since 
that day I wastelling you about. Yet it was solely for Roltf’s 
Bake—or Dana’s, rather-- that I insisted on dispossessing 
him of his find, and promised him a heroic dose of birch, as 
well as the weight of Rolf’s death on his conscience, if he 
ever dared to breathe a word about the matter.” 

“The latter threat was the only one to the point,” said I. 
“Tf you had promised to roast him at a slow fire for refus- 
ing to do anything to injure Rolf, he would have laughed 
in your face, and walked into the flames without an instant’s 
hesitation.” 

“TI do believe that he would! A wonderful fascination 
that fellow must have possessed, to knit so closely to him 
such different natures as Dana’s and Ben’s.” 

Nor 1s Ber the only surprised and not altogether pleased 
observer of the increasingly intimate relations between 
Harold and the rectory. The vestry, with the exception 
of good old Mr. Darcy, plainly regard their colleague as in 
Some sort a renegade. He was not elected to his post 
that he might go over, heart and mind, arms and munitions 
of war, to the enemy,—perhaps I should say, the oppo- 
sition. For it is scarcely to be assumed that they would go 
quite so far as to set down Paul as their foe, even in 
thought. In truth, I think they all like him personally. 

Nevertheless, to their minds, their rector is a man who 
needs a deal of holding-back and hemming-in; his zeal is 
not duly tempered with discretion, nor his energy with 
moderation, which lacking graces it is their duty—and 
pleasure—to supply. 

“You are going too fast, Mr. Vennor,” remonstrated Mr. 
Pollard, lately, after listening with shut eyes to Paul’s ur- 
gent plea for a speedy enlargement of the crowded Sunday 
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school-room,—‘“ You are going too fast; don’t you think 
it is time to put on the brakes a little ?” 

‘“T leave that for you to do,” returned Paul, with most 
unwonted dryness of tone. 

Nor is too rapid a progress the vestry’s only subject of 
discontent ; they greatly deprecate Paul’s friendliness 
with Mr. Ennadeen. Not that there is any decided inti- 
macy ; but the two appear to meet with pleasure and part 
with regret, when circumstances bring them together. A 
dignified aloofness towards a man who is nearly certain to 
turn out to be either an adventurer or a criminal in dis- 
guise, would be a more becoming attitude in a clergyman, 
they maintain. At all events, it would be better to wait 
and see how things turn out before committing one’s self. 

Paul listens courteously to their advice ; but reminds 
them that the Master came to call, not the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance ; also, that he who sits down to wait 
passively for results, doing nothing to help or hinder them, 
nor to fix their character for good or evil, loses an oppor- 
tunity that he was meant to improve, and that will never 
return. 

But he looks a little weary of it all sometimes ; until I 
break out into indignant denunciation, when he smilingly 
suggests that it would be well to remember that we are 
still in the Wilderness, and must not expect the ease, the 
brightness, the peace and joy of the Promised Land. 


XXII. 


TOLD IN MUSIC. 


Dawa Heatscore must also have found some difficulty in 
adjusting her relations with the rectory to those of the new 
intimacy ; aud it is a noteworthy fact, casting a pleasant 
light upon the sweetness and: strength of her character, that 
she has done it quietly and pleasantly, without word or 
sign of reproach, jealousy, or suspicion. Finding that 
Harold’s visits are usually in the evening, she has ceased 
to come hither at that time ; but she comes at all other 
hours of the day, and in precisely the old way—no less 
frank, no less affectionate, no less charming in her brighter 
moods, and no less pathetically lovely in her sadder ones, 

Yet there is surely a change in her, of late ; the bright 
moods are rare and brief, the sad ones almost continuous. 
The strain of this trying situation is telling on her ; it is 
dimming the sunshine of her smile ; it is withering the 
fresh bloom of her young life. There are times when I feel 
as if I could not have it so, when I could almost wish that 
Rolf and Harold, the Manor and everything connected with 
it, were at the bottom of the Red Sea, if only the rose 
might return to Duna’s cheek and the brightness to her 
eyes. 

And then I remind myself that the Father knows well 
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what is good for us all,—for the shaping and polishing of 
character, the nourishing of the life that is not only ‘“‘ more 
than meat,” but more than happiness. Can I not trust my 
friends, here as well as hereafter, to the Love that is al- 
ways loving, and the Wisdom that is wholly wise! I am 
not so foolish asto pity the athlete for the rigid training 
that develops his muscles into the perfection of strength 
and symmetry ; the student for the unremitting applica- 
tion that fits him for future usefulness and fame,; the states- 
man for knitting his brows over problems the happy solu- 
tion of which lifts him to be the guide and stay of nations ; 
why should I deprecate the training which prepares the 
soul for a future more brilliant and more enduring than 
any of these ? 

Iwas in my room this morning, busy with that task of 
Ocnus—the family mending—when the piano-keys sud- 
denly woke from slumber, and the whole house was filled 
with vexed and doleful harmonies,—if that be in truth the 
term for such strange, ghastly intervals, such mixed and 
broken chords, such wild, bewildering progressions, as as- 
sailed my surprised ears. It was as if the Spirit of Music 
had gone blind and deaf, and were groping its way over 
the key-board ; with too much of knowledge to make abso- 
lute discord, and too much of grief and dismay to create 
harmony. 

I endured it as long asI could; then I dropped needle 
and thimble, and ran down-stairs. 

“Danita mia / what is the matter with you?’ I cried, 
putting my arms round her, and kissing her with lingering, 
sympathetic tenderness. 

She hid her face on my shoulder. “I dare not tell you.” 

‘¢Am Iso formidable a personage, then? I did not sus- 
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pect it. Look up, and make sure that there is nothing to 
fear.” 

She lifted her head, gave me one glance, and let it fall 
again with a moan. 

“You are kindness itself; I did not need to see you to 
know that! But this is such a despicable thing. Iam so 
ashamed of myself! I feel so false, s0 weak, so mean, so—” 

“My dear! will you be good enough to remember that it 
is my friend to whom you are applying all those uncompli- 
mentary epithets? I decline to listen to another one of 
them.” 

She did not smile, as I expected; she merely answered, 
sombrely:—“ They are well deserved, nevertheless.” 

And she turned again to the piano, dropped her hands 
upon the kcys with a sbarp crash and clangor, and began 
to run her fingers up and down the key-board in broken 
chromatic phrases more lugubrious than any Wail, bound 
together by chords, struck in arpeggio, like convulsive sobs; 
—in truth, the whole instrument seemed to moan and 
shriek in the very abandonment of shame and grief. I felt 
a momentary pity for it, as if it were a living thing. Never 
before, in all its existence, had it been forced to give utter- 
ance to such an agony of anguish. Involuntarily, I was 
extending my hand to interpose, and save it from farther 
torment. 

But I drew back in time, remembering that the girl 
was only availing herself of her most natural and adequate 
mode of expression. For her, musical sounds are as much 
of arelief as sobs and tears, cries and prayers, to other 
women; in no other way could she so surely and quickly 
ease her heart of its over-burden. Besides, if her mood 
were suffered to have its way, it must wear itself out ere 
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long, as all human moods do; the most tender as well as the 
most bitter, the most loving as well as the most wrathful,— 
alas! even here the weakness of the flesh is a hindrance to 
the willingness of the spirit! Exhaustion comes alike from 
pain and pleasure, from joy and sorrow. 

I sat down and waited; feeling as if I, too, were an in- 
strument played on by remorseless fingers, so inevitable 
did my heart ache and thrill with the power and passion of 
that marvellous playing; for marvellous it was—the very 
essence of genius, —albeit, I fervently hoped never to listen 
to its like again ! 

By-and-by, the girl’s voice was blended with the agony of 
the instrument; not in articulate words, but in such weird. 
sombre, heart-breaking tones that tears welled up into my 
eyes and fell heavily into my lap. And surely, it could only 
be a dirge that she sang! yet not the calm, sweet, “ Rest in 
peace,” which is bright2ned by a vision of the sure resur- 
rection, but a wretched, hopeless, despairing, “ Let us bury 
our dead out of our sight,” ending with a protracted mono- 
tone of pain. 

She swung round on the piano-stool, and looked at me as 
drearily as if she had Just turned away from an open grave 

“Did you ever suppose that love—deep, tender, unselfish 
love—could die?” she asked. 

“Such love never did die, dear; in the words of Par- 
thenia’s song: ‘ That was not love which went. ” 

She went on asif she had not heard me'-—“ Did you sup- 
pose it could die just when it ought to be most alive, that 
it could fail when it ought to be most stanch? ” 

“ My dear Danita! what has come to you?” 

The answer was such “an exceeding bitter cry !”—‘ My 
love for Rolf is dead—dead! ” 
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The statement was so unexpected and so incomprehensi- 
ble, that I could do nothing but stare at her incredulously. 

‘No wonder you look at me as if I were a monster! ” she 
moaned, covering her face with her hands, and bursting 
into tears. 

I went to her, took her in my arms, made her lie down 
on the sofa, and knelt beside her. “Tell me all about it, 
dear,” said I, soothingly, ‘‘and let me help you, if I can.” 

The confession came slowly, falteringly, broken with sobs. 
“It began—I don’t know when—but I first became con- 
scious of it that day —on Oak Hill. I thought I was so glad 
to see him, at first;—but when I really came to know—how 
I felt—it was not what I thought—what I expected. Even 
when I stood with his arms round me, my heart~my lips— 
did not spring up to meet his as they would have done— 
once. When we had to part so suddenly, it was not the 
pain of separation that I felt, so much as the ache of disap- 
pointment. Yet I did not understand the meaning of it, at 
the time ; I thought it was the danger—the haste—the in- 
terruption of Mr. Brune—and the others—which so troubled 
and annoyed me that I could not feel as I ought— As I 
ought! think of that !—that I should live to speak of what 
my heart ought to feel, instead of what it does feel as inev- 
itably and unconsciously as it beats!” 

She paused, moaned, shivered, and went on :— 

« Every day since that, I have felt that my love for him 
was growing less and less—though I tried to shut my eyes 
to it—I would not acknowledge it even to myself. But the 
death-chill crept on and on, all the same—I could not stop 
it, do what I would. It is all over—my love is dead! it is 
dead.” 

She burst into a passion of weeping, wringing her hands 
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in unspeakable sorrow. But in a moment, she broke out 
with a lamentation all the more piteous in that it was so 
curiously impersonal :— 

“O my love! my love! the joy and pride of my heart !— 
my love that I lived for and believed in ;—my love, that was 
my star of hope and crown of rejoicing—my strength, my 
life—myself. How am I to live without it.” 

Pathetic question! who could answer it? 

“ But that is not the worst of it,” she went on brokenly. 
— How am I to live so self-despised ?—that is the question. 
How can I ever believe in myself again? How can I trust 
my own feelings, how ensure my own fidelity? If I did not | 
love Rolf once with all my heart, I do not in the least know 
what love is.” 

“My dear child,” I began, scarcely knowing what to say, 
but trying to grope my way to something like comfort for 
her, “if your love for Rolf be really gone—which I can not 
yet believe, for I suspect that you are so overwrought by 
your painful situation that you do not know your’ own 
heart ;—but if it be true that your love is really at an end, 
it can only be because you did not love Rolfas you thought. 
You were very young when your engagement began ; you 
have grown to be a woman in his absence; and many a girl 
has lived to learn that her youthful love was not the deep- 
rooted, life-long thing that she had taken it to be. Better 
that the knowledge should come to you now than later.” 

“ If my love for Rolf was not genuine,” she replied stead- 
ily, “I have no test by which to know genuineness. I did 
love him, Mrs. Vennor, when he went away. Why did he ever 
come back! If he had only stayed away, I should never 
have known what a poor, pitiful, make-believe of a love was 
mine ;-—which can be warm ard true in the sunshine, but 
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shrinks from the gloom. What would he say and do, if he 
knew? But he shall not know. At least, I can be true to 
him outwardly,—and I will.” 

She had no suspicion, then, that his love might also have 
cooled. Would it comfort her to suggest that such might 
be the fact? 

* Danita,” I began, carefully choosing my words, “is it 
not possible that this change in yourself, which you so de- 
plore, is but the instinctive, unavoidable reflection of a sim- 
ilar change in—” 

“Hush! hush!” she exclaimed, laying her hand on my 
lips. “You are insulting Rolf; he is too true, too noble to 
change. And let me tell you, if I could believe that of him, 
I should have no faith left in anybody—anything.” 

What couli I do but bow my head, and pray— 

‘‘O God, Heavenly Father, who knowest the weaknesses 
and wanderings of our hearts better than we can possibly 
do, yet dost not therefore cease to love us, grant that all 
our loves, whether true or false, happy or sorrowful, brief 
or lasting, may but serve to show us the way into that 
blessed haven of love to Thee, which is the true goal of all 
our loving and living. We ask it for the love of Jesus Christ 
Our Lord.” 

“Amen,” said Dana, brokenly. And again, after a mo- 
ment, she repeated, more firmly, ‘‘ Amen.” 

I cannot say that she went from me consoled, but she was 
certainly calmed. I tried to make her understand that 
there are not only mysteries about us, but mysteries with- 
in us, to which we have no satisfactory clue. The spirit 
and the body, the will and the affections, seem at times to 
act independently of each other ; and the present result is 
& most painful discord, however it may resolve itself into 
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future harmony. To be patient with herself, as she would 
be to another in her sorrowful case; to avoid fruitless har- 
rowing introspection ; to do to-day’s duty resolutely, as the 
surest way to make to-morrow’s clear; to seek constantly 
for God’s grace, and believe that by it she would eventu- 
ally find the way out of darkness into light ;—this was the 
best counsel that I could give. 

She accepted it as meekly and gratefully asif it had been 
something new and wonderful, instead of an old, old pre- 
scription which has done duty in thousands of cases ; to be 
sure, it has lost none of its efficacy thereby. As she went 
out, her face was almost bright in comparison with its ear- 
lier expression. 

When I opened the door for her egress, Harold Brune 
was coming up the steps. She greeted him pleasantly 
enough, but hastened on ‘her way. His eyes followed her 
thoughtfully, anxiously. 

‘“ What is the matter with her?” he asked, as soon as 
she was out of hearing. “I have never seen her look like 
that before ; has some new trouble risen above her hori- 
zon ?” ; 

“Ts there not enough to harass and harrow her in the 
old situation, without anything new?” I answered, eva- 
sively. ; 

“Alas, yes. I wonder what can be done to better it. 
That face of hers went through and through me like a 
knife.” 

He sat down in the library, and fell into deep thought. I 
did not disturb him bya word. Taking upa late maga- 
zine, I ran my eyes mechanically over the page, but I could 
not read. Dana's recent confidence sounded in my ears ; I 
could not make it seem other than a most incongruous link 
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in the chain of events, which no amount of mental manipu- 
lation could make to fit ;—albeit, it was impossible to get 
rid of it. 

As for Harold, his preoccupation continued throughout 
his visit. And very soon he went. 


XXITT. 
A WARNING. 


Tue clock had just struck half-past eight. I was alone 
in the library, wondering, with a mixture of pleasure and 
discontent, if the world would be able to keep in its orbit 
without my husband, when Harold came in. 

“ Where is the dominie?” he asked, hurriedly. 

« That tiresome Mrs. Jimmons sent for him ten minutes 
ago. Her good-for-nothing husband has gone mad-drunk 
again, and forsooth! no one but Paul can set him in order. 
Do you want him particularly ?” 

“Thardly know! If he could do anything, yes. Prob- 
ably he could not. Itis the impulse to share my anxiety 
with you two which brought me here, rather than the con- 
viction that there is anything to be done about it. The fact 
is, I have just learned that Rolf—Ennadeen—will be ar- 
rested early to-morrow morning. The police have the case 
all ready at last.” 

He began to pace restlessly up and down the room. I 
looked at him inquiringly; 1 divined that he had not ut- 
tered all that was in his mind. 

“ [cannot help wishing that he knew of it,” he went on, 


pausing in his walk. “I have always suspected that he had 
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some sure means of escape to which he trusts whenever 
the worst comes to the worst ;—there is no telling what se- 
cret hiding-places and exits may be contrived in that old 
Manor-house. Still, I am haunted by a fear that he may 
be caught before he can avail himself of them. In any case, 
it would be something not to be taken off his guard. But 
how to get a warning to him is the question.” 

I half doubted my own hearing. Here wasa change, in- 
deed! Harold actually anxious for Rolf’s escape, hoping 
for it, willing to aid in it, at least so far as to warn him of 
danger! After all, when it comes to the crisis, generosity 
is easier than revenge to a nature that is not wholly base. 

“ The Manor is guarded at every point,” he continued ; 
“the servants are instructed to admit none but well-known 
persons, who cannot be supposed to have any knowledge of 
what is on foot. Now, Mr. Vennor, being a clergyman, 
would probably be allowed to enter unchallenged.” 

‘‘And he may not be home in an hour, or more,” re- 
turned [. 

“And then it will be too late. His appearance at that 
time would arouse suspicion. I suppose we must let events 
take their course. Don’t look so distressed about it.” 

But I could not help both looking and feeling 86. No 
matter how long a blow may have been impending, we 
shudder when we see it falling; we instinctively stretch 
forth our hands to succor him on whom it is to fall, l- 
most involuntarily, I kept turning the difficulty over in my 
mind, seeking for some way to overcome it. At last an 
idea flashed upon me. 

“TI have found the messenger,” I cried, starting up;—“ at 
least I think I have. Please excuse me a moment.” 

I ran up-stairs, seized Ben’s whistle, went to the open 
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window, and blew a shrill call,—repeating it after a mo- 
ment. Scarcely was I half-way down-stairs ‘again before I 
heard his feet on the steps, and his hand on the door. I 
flew to open it. 

“¢ Why, that’s my spirit!’ I knew he would not fail 
me,” I exclaimed, triumphantly. 


‘6+ Why, that’s my noble mistress! 
What shall I do, say what ?’” 


he responded, all smiles at the warmth and manner of my 
greeting; for nothing pleases him more than to be hailed 
as Ariel, and to reply, in the words of the play, much of 
which he now knows by heart. 

But when I ushered him into the library, and he saw 
Harold standing there, tall, dark, and gravely watchful, he 
shrank back, looking dubiously from one to the other, as if 
he suspected some sort of a trap. 

“What do you want of me ?” he asked. 

“T wish to send a message to—Mr. Ennadeen, at once,— 
& warning that may be of use to him; I fancied that you 
might manage to deliver it. But itis not going to be an 
easy task, Ben; there is a watch all around the Manor, and 
orders have been given that no one shall be admitted with- 
out good reason. Do you suppose that you can get in, un- 
seen, or on any pretext?” 

Ben looked silently at Harold; plainly, his presence was a 
puzzle to his mind, and a hindrance to his tongue. 

“Never mind Mr. Brune,” said I, reassuringly. ‘ This is 
our business, Ben--yours and mine;-——he is not going to in- 
terfere. Do you think you can deliver the message, or, are 
you willing to try?” 

“Where is it?” was the laconic answer. 
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“ Shall I write?” I asked, turning to Harold. 

“ Not if the boy’s memory can be trusted. If he should 
be caught and searched, there should be nothing on him 
to get him or others into trouble.” 

Ben stared for an instant at the speaker; then, turning 
to me, with whom alone he deigned to hold any communi- 
cation, he said, confidently :— ~ 

“Don’t you trouble about that; I shan't get ketched—I 
mean caught.” 

I dictated a message, accepting a-slight amendment by 
Harold, which opened Ben’s eyes to their widest extent; 
and he repeated it word for word. Then, in an encourag- 
ing tone, he said:— 

“Make yourself easy , ma’am; he'll get it all right ; ’ and 
he added, as I opened the outside door for him:— 


‘«¢¥ drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat.’ ” 


And he was off like an arrow from a bow. 

“ Well!” said Harold, when the door had closed behind 
him, “I should like to know where that imp came from ! ” 

‘So should I.” 

“Do you mean to say that you do not know!” 

“Precisely that.” 

“How did you happen to get hold of him so oppor- 
tunely ?” 

‘“T whistled, and he came to me, my lad.” 

He sat down, and looked at me incredulously. “You are 
jesting.” 

“Not in the least. Did you not hear the blast of my 
bugle above!” 

‘Then he lives somewhere around here,” 
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“TIT do not know as to that. It is undeniable that he 
manages somehow to be within call when I want him.” 

And I related the incident of the mysterious whistling, 
and the part played by Ben on that occasion. 

He listened very attentively to the end, sat in deep 
thought for a minute, and declared, very positively: ‘“ Ben 
knew the secret of that whistling.” 

“Impossible ! ” I exclaimed, unbelievingly. 

“There is no question about it. And, knowing whence 
it came, he could easily put a stop to it.” 

“You forget that he did not go out after he came in.” 

“Probably, then, he was the invisible whistler himself,— 
the mischievous imp!” 

“ Now, Harold, it is labor lost for you to insinuate that 
Ben ever tried to frighten me, or anyone in this household. 
I know better.” 

“Politeness forbids me to question so positive a state- 
ment.” 

“JT wish politeness bade you do justice to Ben! Iam 
certain there is no harm in him.” 

He laughingly held up the scar on his thumb to my view. 

“You must admit that he had some provocation,” I re- 
joined to this mute argument. ‘ He regarded you as an 
enemy to Rolf Kenworth; and his devotion to him is little 
short of idolatry. To my mind, it argues arare and noble 
character to be capable of such strong, unselfish devotion.” 

“Dare I'venture to remind you that it is a capability 
shared, in a high degree, by animals?” he asked, mischiev- 
ously. 

“ Only the higher and more intelligent ones, if you please. 
What looks like it in the lower ones is probably a mixture 
of appetite and habit.” 
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“I fancy that a cynic would accept that as a very good 
definition of the feeling in the higher ones,” he remarked 
quizzically. “It isthe hand that feeds and strokes them 
which calls out the strong devotion. Its key-note is doubt- 
less beef, and its underlying essence electricity.” 

‘“‘Nonsense! I know a dog who is always fed by the 
cook, yet he shows her no sign of personal attachment ; 
whereas, his devotion to his master is really pathetic; it is 
adoration.” 

“Shall I put your remarks into a syllogism?” he asked, 
with a teasing smile. ‘A dog is capable of unselfish devo- 
tion ; Benis capable of unselfish devotion ; therefore Ben 
is a—I leave you to draw the conclusion.” 

* Your syllogism is a false one ; it has an ‘ undistributed 
middle ;’ you would better have called it a sillygism. Not 
to waste words on so poor a thing, allow me to remark that 
the really interesting and important point to me is that, as 
soon as any high degree of intelligence is attained, the ani- 
mal becomes capable of admiring, adoring,—in a certain 
degree, sympathizing with, if not absolutely comprehend- 
ing, @ superior order of being,—and that this capability 
lifts him higher in the scale than any former one.” 

*‘ And you infer that the same capability in man also lifts 
him higher in the ecale of being than anything else? Re- 
ligion is certainly a factor in the elevation of the race that 
no thinking man can ignore. Of however low a sort, there 
seems to have always been in it the elements of sacrifice to 
and worship of a being much above the worshipper.” 

« And the question is, Whence came it?” 

‘‘There is a school of aa which would reply to 
you: ‘Evolution.’” 

‘Doubtless. The word is ssonpaneed as if it were the 
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end of controversy. But what is evolution but a process, 
anyway,—tke method by which a cause works ott ité effect; 
or an antecedent its consequenee? Oan anything be 
evolved that was not in the cause or the antecedent ?” 

“ Logic, certainly, has not hit upon any way of getting at 
a conclusion that was not contained in the premises, or pro- 
ducing an effect that is not related to the cause.” 

“Exactly. Supposing that man was evolved from a 
monad—whatever that may be !—was it not potential of, 
pregnant with, everything that man now is, his religious 
nature, and all?” 

“T do not sce how it can reasonably be questioned,” said 
Harold, thoughtfully. “To tell the truth, I am getting 
rather tired of evolution, on the whole ; it seems to me that 
a great deal of gratuitous fuss is made about it, both by 
believers and skeptics. As a phenomenal process, it is in- 
teresting, of course ; but as an answer to the great prob- 
lems of being, it is pitifully inadequate. Grant, if you 
please, that every form of life on the earth came from one 
primal monad, and you merely fall foul of the question : 
Who endowed the monad with this marvellous power of 
evolution? All the later complexity must have been at 
least implicit in the earlier cause; the only possible evolu- 
tion is from the implicit to the explicit. Any theory of a 
primitive simplicity so minute as to be invisible and indi- 
visible, which is itself the cause of an astonishing final com- 
plexity strikes me as very bad logic. If we assume a cause 
which we express by A, it cannot be used to explain any 
effect which is not potential in A. To get anything more 
out of it, we must admit that there was something not ex- 
pressed by A, and add another factor, X, to represent the 
unknown quantity necessary to complete the equation.” 
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“Thanks; you put it more learnedly than I could do. 
And that X is God,—at least, to us. Not wholly an un- 
known factor, either, we may hope and believe ; but still, 
so far above our human comprehension that we may rev- 
erently so term Him, for the purposes of this present 
equation. And the result which we get is, I think, that, 
from the beginning, it was meant that man should be re- 
ligious, that religion is as inherent in his nature as love and 
hate, and that those who believe that it will ever be wholly 
eliminated, have embraced a faith which is not ‘of rea- 
son.’” 

“You are going a little fast, flying from point to point 
without touching the ground between,” said Harold, smil- 
ing; ‘“neverthaless, I will not pretend to say that you 
would not get there just the same, if you took time to take 
the logical steps.” 

‘‘ And when we do get there, does any religion satisfy our 
needs, our hopes, our longings, like Christianity? Jast 
before you came in, I was reading that passage of Morley’s 
which has been quoted as ‘an example of the best expres- 
sion of modern atheism,’—and we might add of agnosticism, 
positivism, et cetera. Here it is. 

I turned to my book, and read :— 

«The swelling consciousness of height and freedom 
with which the old legends of an omnipotent divine majesty 
fill the breast, may still remain; for how shall the universe 
ever cease to be a-sovereign wonder of overwhelming power 
and fixedness of law? Andaman will already be in no 
mean paradise, if at the hour of sunset a good hope can fall 
upon him like harmonies of music, that the earth shall still 
be fair, and the happiness of every feeling creature still 
receive a constant augmentation, and each good cause yet 
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find worthy defenders, when the memory of his own poor 
name and personality has long been blotted out of the brief 
recollection of men forever.’ ” 

“There is certainly a fine, generous ring about that,” 
said Harold, admiringly. 

“Yes ; it is full of rhetorical and emotional music. But 
does it ring quite true when one comes to examine it 
closely ? That ‘overwhelming power and superhuman fix- 
edness of law,’ for instance! Skeptics may be able to be- 
lieve in power that was not generated anywhere, and fixed- 
ness that was never fixed, and law that had no law-giver ; 
but I, being a woman, with a woman’s proverbial tendency 
to the illogical, cannot!” 

“Upon my word, I had no idea that you could be so sar- 
castic ; it is 4 new revelation! But the use of the words 
‘power’ and ‘iaw’ as an ultimate cause of phenomena, is 
an illustration of the common tendency to mistake words 
for things, effects for causes. When we come to examine 
them, power, force, and law, are all effects, and we still 
have to look for the generating, originating, ordaining 
cause.” 

“Very true. However, that is not the point that I 
wished to make. If there be such a thing as this ‘ over- 
whelming power and superhuman fixedness of law,’ how is 
any man to suppose that his poor efforts are of the slightest 
consequence in bringing about that ultimate fairness and 

‘happiness of which he is, nevertheless, to entertain such 
‘good hope’? Either his efforts, whether for good or evil, 
are all implied in that fixed and forceful law, and he need 
not trouble himself about them ; or, they will be utterly 
powerless against it, and there is still less occasion for his 
trouble. As for that ‘ constant augmentation of happiness’ 
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which is to eventuate, I suppose, in the greatest possible 
bliss and perfection of the human race at the end of some 
eons,—even allowing that to assist toward such a grand 
consummation is enough to console us for all the pains and 
penalties of our darker day,—what is to become of that 
poor, perfect, final flower of the race and the ages, for 
whom everything has been done, and nothing remains to be 
achieved ; who can never be cheered and thrilled by the 
idea that he is helping forward some ‘ good time coming’ ; 
who can never experience the joy of self-sacrifice nor the 
divine blessedness of mercy ; and, finally, who knows that 
all the bliss, the beauty, and the perfection of his being 
is to end in death—hopeless, irremediable, everlasting 
death! ” 

“I don’t envy him!” exclaimed Harold,. with energy. 
“Tf it needs all our woes and weariness, limitations and 
imperfections, to reconcile us to the thought of death,— 
even when we picture it as the gentle angel who not only 
opens to us the door of deliverance from present miseries, 
but that of entrance upon more abundant life,—what would 
it be if this life were all joy and completeness, and death 
appeared to us only as ‘the leaden footfall of an inflexible 
law of matter, —in other words, annihilation, so far as our 
personal identity is concerned? What could we do but go 
back to the philosophy of Epicurus : ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die!” 

“IT am so glad to hear you say that,” returned I, heartily. ' 
“For I think you were a little infected with agnosticism, or 
some other ‘ism,’ more or less materialistic, when we first 
knew you.” | 

He smiled. “I suspect that I was, more than I knew. 
One can with difficulty help breathing it when it is in the 
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air; one sees if in almost every book or paper that one 
takes up. But Mr. Vennor has not fought over the whole 
ground with me for nothing. I have come to feel that 
Christianity, if it does not offer one a complete, categorical 
answer to all the problems that beset us, is at least the best 
answer that we have yet had, or are likely to get, in this 
world.” 

“Paul would add a warning to the effect that we need 
not suppose that we have exhausted the meaning of that 
answer as yet ; he would affirm that there are depths in it 
that the human plummet has not yet sounded. A’ Divine 
answer is not to be fully translated into human thought 
and action in eighteen centuries ; there is matter in it for 
many more. Does not Science begin to admit that she has 
done little more than scratch the surface of things? And 
is religion to assume that she has penetrated to the inner- 
most depths of the life and teaching of Him in whom dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead? Not that I would imply 
that He could put all of it into any earthly speech or type,— 
but enough, surely, be it ever so ‘ill-reported,’ to keep the 
human intellect busy in interpretation, and the human 
heart in incarnation, for ages to come.” 


XXIV. 
ARIEL AT WORK. 


Tue door-bell rang, not loudly, but with a certain note 
of eagerness, easily perceived by a sympathetic ear. 

“That must be Ben,” said I, starting up. ‘“ He has been 
quick with his errand.” 

“With your permission, I will beat a retreat to the study,” 
observed Harold, rising :—‘“ You will be able to get but little 
out of him, in my presence. For him, I seem to be a regular 
stop-gap.” 

“ Leave the door ajar, please,” said I. “I prefer that you 
should hear his account; it will save me the trouble of re- 
peating it after he is gone. And as the warning is due to 
you, it is right that you should know how it was received.” 

« As you choose,” said he,—a little hesitatingly, neverthe- 
less. “But I beg you to observe that it will be the first 
_time that ever I played eavesdropper. However, I do it at 
your request; and ‘I live to obey you.’” 

Ben entered, sent a hasty glance around the room, and 
was evidently so much relieved to see me alone, that I half- 
repented of what I had done; it seemed dishonorable to give 
him an unsuspected listener. But it was too late to retreat. 

« Well, Ben, what luck?” I asked. 
242 


~~ 
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He silently extracted a fold of paper from some occult 
place of deposit among his garments, and handed it to me 
with the grave importance of an envoy extraordinary. It 
was without address or signature and contained only these 
words :-— 


“You have kindly sent me good news, the best that I have 
received for many along day. Thanks.” 


I read it over two or three times before I was quite sure 
that I understood it; so different was its tenor from what I 
expected. “Good news!” Certainly, it had not struck me 
in that light when I despatched it! I wondered within 
myself if Mr. Ennadeen’s mind were not a little off its 
balance. Iwas silent so long that my messenger finally ven- 
tured to recall himself to my recollection with the inquiry :— 

“Ts it all right, ma'am ?” 

“I suppose so,” replied I, doubtfully; so doubtfully that 
he kindly volunteered the information:— 

“ He’s all right; ye can bet your end dime on that!” 

“ Indeed; what reason have you to think so?” 

“ Looked as bright as a new cent when I told him what 
ye told me to. Ye needn't he awake to-night a-thinkin’ 
about him; he'll sleep like a woodchuck with three foot 
o’ snow piled a-top of him.” 

I accepted the nature of Mr. Ennadeen’s sentiments as 
settled, and turned my attention in the direction of facts. 

‘Did you have any difficulty in getting to him?” 

“ Nothin’ to speak of,” was his answer, with the lofty 
scorn which reverses the common order, and reduces 
mountains to molehills. 

‘‘ Where did you see him ?” 

“In his room; he was just a-gettin’ ready to go to bed.” , 
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“ How did you get there, pray?” 

“ Climbed in at the window.” 

“Indeed! What did he take you for, I should like to 
know! ” 

Ben laughed. ‘“ There’s no fear of upsetting him, what- 
ever you do! He axed—no, asked—me if that way was 
really more convenient than the door. Said he shouldn't 
ha’ thought it.” 

“Well?” 

“And I told him I guessed ’twas about the quickest way, 
when every outside door had a cop—I mean, a policeman— 
a-squintin’ at it with all his might. Then his eyes gave a 
sort o’ flash that fairly made me wink, ’twas so like light- 
ning; and then, he asked me very perlitely, to what he owed 
the honor of this visit; and so I told him exactly what you 
told me to. And he smiled all over, yet kinder grave, too, 
as if I’d told him he was ‘lected President. And then he 
asked me what sort of a time I had a-gettin’ at him.” 

‘In good season, Ben. It is information that Ialso am 
thirsting for.” 

‘Well, ma’am, as you told me the place was watched, I 
didn’t waste any time a-tryin’ the front way. I went clear 
to the back of the grounds, and climbed the wall, and crept 
very still towards the back-door, till I see a cop—oliceman 
‘behind a big tree a-watchin’ it; I knew him as soon as I 
set eyes on him. So then I sheered off to the side where 
there ain’t any door, and if there wasn’t another one a- 
prowlin’ round under the trees! And I looked up, and I 
saw a light in Mr. Rolf’s room, and I guessed Mr. Ennadeen 
was there. And I knew there was a leader—for rain-water, 
you know—near that corner; so I waited til] the cop had 
turned his back,—it was so dark you couldn't see three feet 
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beyond yer nose,—and then I jest shinned up the leader 
kinder easy, ye know, so’s not to make any noise, and 
always stoppin’ when I heard him turn round; and when I 
got up as far as the winder, one blind was flung back close 
to the leader almost, and I could swing in jest as easy as 
not. Of course, I had to do it when the policeman’s back 
was turned, and I couldn't stop to give any notice that I 
was a-comin’, so I had to take my chance of scaring Mr. 
Ennadeen; but—” Ben hastily swallowed an expletive of 
some sort,— he don’t scare wuth a cent.” 

And then, with what he thought the proper dramatic 
effect, he inquired: 

‘¢<Was't well done?’ ” 


““<¢ Bravely, my diligence!’ ” 


replied I, clapping my hands. “Ariel himself could not 
have done better. And then?” 

“ He asked me if I was sure of gettin’ back as safely as I 
come; and I told him I didn’t advise him to take any odds 
that I shouldn’t. And then he wrote that letter,—said he’d 
done it so that nobody would know anything if they did 
get hold on’t. And I shinned down the pipe again, and— 
here I am.” 

But a certain indescribable something in his manner sug- 
gested that there was more to come, if it were duly en- 
couraged. Accordingly, I asked:—‘ Is that all?” 

Ben suppressed a gleeful chuckle. ‘ Well, ma’am, I just 
lay down in the grass—to rest a little, ye know—square in 
that cop—oliceman’s way; and when he was a steppin’ over 
me, I riz right up and upset him so quick he didn’t know 
what was the matter, and he sorter hollowed as he went 
down, and another one came and helped him get up, and 
asked him what the—deuce he was about. And he said 
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that a blamed dog had got under his feet in the dark, and 
flung him down, and be blamed to it! He didn’t say just 
them— those words, ma'am, but I thought you'd like ‘em 
better’n what he did say.” 

I listened to this narrative with as grave a countenance 
as I could command, but I fear that its expression did not 
indicate much sympathy for the unfortunate “cop,” whose 
path of duty was made so unexpectedly rugged. 

“ Where were you during this conversation ?” I inquired, 
preferring not to dwell on the late incident. 

“T was up a tree not a great way off.” 

“You seem as expert at climbing trees as if you lived in 
one.” 

He started, and gave me a keen, sidelong glance, as if he 
suspected some ulterior meaning. Not thinking it well to 
seem to notice it, I asked :— 

“What else happened ?” 

*QOh, nothin’ much. Only, one good turn deserves 
another, ye know; and as the last policeman was going 
back to his beat, he come right under the tree where I was; 
and as J’d riz up under one of ’em, I thought ’twould 
kinder even things to drop down on the other; so I let go, 
and come right down on his shoulders, and jammed his cap 
over his eyes, and clapped my hands around his throat with 
a sort of a grunt, and you'd orter seen him jump. I gota 
free ride, and no mistake! My! how he did prance! I 
spose he thought ‘twas a bear, or somethin’.” 

“Ben! how could you take such a risk!” I exclaimed. 

“Not a mite of a risk, ma'am. I knew he’d be too aston- 
ished to know what he was about right off, and I didn’t 
mean to hold on till he came to his senses. I dropped off in 
a good dark place, and dodged behind a bush, and from that 
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to another one, and I was over the wall and half-way home 
before he could get his eyes out of his cap,and find out 
where he was.” 

‘‘ And is that all?” said I. 

“Yes’m, every bit. Only, won’t you please to take this ? 
Mr. Ennadeen would give it to me; I didn’t want to take it, 
but he made me; he’s got a way that ye can’t help givin’ in 
to.” 

And Ben displayed a double-eagle, handling it with the 
awe due to something quite unknown, and of the value of 
which he was probably ignorant enough to regard it as 
something enormous. 

‘“‘ Have you no safe place to keep it?” I asked. 

“'Yes'm; safe enough. But I don’t know what to do 
with it.” 

“ Ah, it is the spending of it that troubles you. Well, we 
will have a consultation about it some day. Until then, I 
will keep it for you. But Ben, ‘my fine Ariel,’ I don’t know 
how to thank you for your service this evening. I certainly 
do not want to do it as Prospero did, by giving you your 
liberty. I prefer to bind you to me all the closer, if I can. 
You are a friend worth having, Ben.” 

And, as he was standing by my side, I laid my hand 
caressingly on his shoulder. To my great amazement, he 
gave me a singular, inexplicable look, burst into tears, and 
ran straight out of the house! 

Harold appeared almost immediately. “ A precious young 
scamp, that!” said he; “especially for one who ‘has no 
harm in him,’ as you remarked just now.” 

“Surely, you don’t mean to be hard upon him for playing 
a boyish trick on the police,” said 1. “ He is, or has been, 
enouzh of a gamin to consider them as his natural enemies. 
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And what is that in comparison with his faithfulness and 
shrewdness in carrying out the business that was entrusted 
to him ?” 

“Tf you will be good enough not to crow over me too 
lustily,” said he, laughing, “I will confess that I could apos- 
trophize him in the words of the poet: ‘I never thought to 
love thee half so well.’” 

“ Then you are beginning to do him justice at last!” 

“Tf he plays any more such pranks with the police, he'll 
be apt to get justice done him! So Ennadeen was not at 
all disconcerted by the news he brought,” he went on, with 
a change of tone. 

“ Au contraire,” replied L, handing him the slip of paper 
which had so confounded me. 

He read it, as I had done, more than once ; studying it 
as carefully as if he expected it would turn out to be an in- 
genious cryptogram, with a concealed meaning quite dif- 
ferent from the one on the surface ; finally he returned it 
with the comment :— 

“JT confess that I don’t understand it, unless he takes 
this news to be his congé, and means to leave an empty 
nest for the police to overhaul in the morning, availing 
himself of some secret means of egress from the Manor.” 

As he finished, Paul came in. He greeted Harold with 
his usual warmth, but he glanced inquiringly from one of 
us to the other, with an evident comprehension of the late- 
ness of the hour, and that something unusual was in the 
air. I hastened to tell him the story of the evening, to 
which Harold added various foot-notes, grave, humorous, 
explanatory, and conjectural. It was he, too, who took 
care that Ben’s exploits should lose nothing of force or 
coloring in the recapitulation. 
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Having listened quietly to the end, Paul took up Mr. 
Ennadeen’s note, considered it for a moment, and said, 
confidently :— 

“He means to stand his trial. And as he has probably 
known all along that it was hanging over him, it is not to 
be wondered at that he is glad to have reached the begin- 
ning of the end.” 

“He might have reached it earlier by giving himself up 
as Rolf Kenworth at once,” observed Harold, slightly lift- 
ing his eyebrows. 

“In which case he would probably have been kept wait- 
ing in prison till this time for his trial. And, judging from 
what I have seen of our jail, the Manor is the more desir- 
able residence.”’ 

“ There is something in that,” admitted Harold. 


XXV. 


ARRESTED. 


APPARENTLY, Paul was right. About ten o’clock next day 
Mrs. Clavrick rushed in, and, scarcely stopping for the 
matutinal greeting, burst out with the inquiry :— 

“Do you know that Rolf Kenworth was taken to prison 
this morning ?” 

“We had not heard of it,” replied Paul. 

He did not add that we knew it was probable; we 
thought it advisable to limit the knowledge of Harold’s 
and Ben’s doings to the parties concerned. 

“General Fairfax came and told us all about it,” pur- 
sued Honor, breathlessly. ‘ The officers were on hand as 
soon as he rose; they had been watching the place all 
night. He treated them as politely as if they had been his 
guests, hoped it would not inconvenience them to wait 
while he made his toilet, invited them to breakfast with 
him, asked permission to send for the General as his coun- 
sel, and. altogether amazed them by his coolness and cheer- 
fulness. Naturally, his courtesy compelled them to be 
courteous in return. And he was not haled ignominiously 
to jail betwéen two officers, I am glad to say! The General 


came in his carriage ; his high character and standing had 
mh : 
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their effect ; he gave his word that Mr. Ennadeen (he will 
not call him anything else!) would not try to escape ; so 
the two gentlemen got into the carriage, one of the officers 
mounted the box with the coachman, and they drove to the 
prison as cheerfully as if they were out for pleasure. The 
General commended Rolf to the warden’s kindest keeping; 
and did not leave him until he saw him in possession of 
every comfort and privilege that the prison allows,—books, 
writing materials, and so forth. But it is a sorrowful thing 
to think he is in a prison, poor fellow! If he should be 
convicted, I think I should put on black, and go mourning 
for the rest of my days,—not only for him, but for my dead 
faith in an overruling Providence.” 

_ “You do not quite mean that, I am sure,” said Paul, 
gently. ‘They who truly believe in Providence, do not 
lose their faith whenever the ruling is not according to 
their wish. They remember Our Lord’s words: ‘ What I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter’; 
and they believe that, when that knowledge does come, it 
will be worth the waiting for. A poor thing, indeed, is the 
trust in God which fails us just atthe moment when we 
need it most! It is when the storm is upon us, and the 
darkness around us, that faith begins to have ita perfect 
work ; before that time, we walk tolerably well by sight.” 

“You are right, and I am ashamed of my hasty speech,” 
replied Honor, with frank humility. “But you do not think 
it possible that Rolf can ever come to the scaffold !” 

“No, Ido not,” returned Paul, firmly. “No doubt in- 
nocent men have come there, but not of his sort,—at least 
not in our day. That is to say, men of Mr. Ennadeen’s 
sort; for Rolf Kenworth is an unknown quantity to me. 
But if in Ennadeen we see the refined product of his earlier 
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character, it follows that there must have been very good 
material in it, to begin with.” 

“T suspect that I should not care very much for Mr. 
Ennadeen were it not for that earlier Rolf,” said Honor, 
with a slight grimace. “Not that he isn’t all that is refined 
and estimable, but Rolf was just delightful. Will he be- 
like that again, I wonder, when all this dreadful labyrinth 
is straightened out? Because if he is not, I should hardly 
blame Dana Heathcote if she changed her mind, on the 
ground that he is no longer the man with whom she fell in 
love.” 

I think I gave a slight start; Honor’s speech was so 
curiously apropos to the fact. But she did not notice it ; 
and she soon rose to go, evidently somewhat cheered by 
her visit. 

“It does one good to come in contact with your hus- 
band’s strong, bright faith,” she remarked, as I went with 
her to the door. “Still, some cynic or other has said it is 
easy to trust God for one’s friends!” 

‘It was indeed a cynic of the straitest sect who said that,” 
said J. ‘“Ifind the contrary to be much the easier. I 
know that my own burden, however heavy, will not be more 
than I can bear ; but I never feel quite the same certainty 
where my friends are concerned.” 

“Tt looks as if it might be your friends that you doubt, 
then,” said she. 

“Perhaps so. But there must also be a latent misgiving 
that the Father does not know their strength—or their 
weakness |—as well as I, and will not make due allowance 
for it, don’t you see? It is an unreasonable feeling, of 
which I ought to be ashamed; and I am.” 

And we kissed each other, and she went her way. 
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It being lesson-morning, Ben was the next comer. But 
his mind was too full of other things to settle down easily 
to study ; and I, too, had something else in view, which 
prompted me to shorten the session, much to his gratifica- 
tion. 

“T spose you know that Mr. Ennadeen was carried off to 
jail this morning,” was the first use that he made of his op- 
portunity to talk. 

“Yes. But we will hope that his stay there will be 
short,” I answered, half-absently. 

“It’s got to be,” was his confident rejoinder. ‘“ Some- 
body’s going to slip up in his cale’lations, one of these days, 
and it won't be Mr. Ennadeen, neither. Jest you tell him, 
if you get a chance—I s’pose they won’t let me in to see 
him—that one gun is sure to be spiked, aud the biggest 
one, too.” 

“Tt sounds very oracular, Ben ; do you think that he will 
understand it?” 

“Ts’pose not; only the general meaning of it. That’s 
plain enough, ain't it?” 

“Do you mean to imply that something which was ex- 
pected to tell heavily against him, is going to be made 
harmless ?” 

“ That's about as near as yell come to’t, first time o’ try- 
in’. That ‘ something’ won't answer when it’s called for, I 
guess.” 

And now Ben began to screw about in his chair, and look 
much embarrassed. “Please, please—ma’am,” he stam- 
mered, “don't ever be so good to me again as you was 
last night,—not till the trial’s over, anyhow! I can’t stand 
it.” 


Doubtless my face showed that I was wholly at a loss for 
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the meaning of this adjuration; seeing which, he turned 
scarlet with confusion, and tried to explain. 

“’Cause— cause—you ve no call to treat me so—so loving- 
like, when I’m keeping things from you that you'd oughter 
know, and it makes me feel meaner’n an apple with a worm 
inside.” 

I could not but smile kindly on him. His secrets were 
doubtless unimportant enough; but the nice sense of honor 
which could not endure to return reticence for kindness, 
even in a small thing, was a joy to me. It showed that Ben 
was developing spiritually not less than mentally. 

“Tf there is anything that you really ought to tell me, I 
think you would do so,” said I. “You certainly have a 
right to keep your own affairs, and those of your friends, 
to yourself, if you think there is good reason for it. Even 
the closest friends cannot tell each other things which con- 
cern a third one.” 

“That's it,” he answered, eagerly. “It’s all mixed up, 
now, with Mr. Rolf’s affairs; my part of it I’d tell you this 
minute, if I could. And just as soon as his trial’s over, I'll 
make a clean breast of it; I will, as true as I live, if you 
turn me right straight out o’ doors the next minute, and tell 
me never to come near you again. ButI didn’t mean to do 
anything wrong; I truly didn't.” 

“T believe you, Ben. Make yourself easy; I never shall 
cast you off for any unintentional harm,—or even for a wil- 
ful one, duly confessed and repented of. I think too much 
of ‘my fine Ariel’ for that! Please God, he and I will not 
part for many along day to come.” 

And, putting my hand under Ben’s chin, I lifted his 
downcast face, and smiled into it reassuringly. 

He burst into a sort of howl, kissed my hand shaine- 
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facedly, and ran out almost as hastily as on the preceding 
evening. 

I did not try to detain him; neither did I spend any time 
in thinking over his statements, for I was anxious to be 
gone. It had occurred to me that, if the news of Rolf’s 
arrest had not already reached Dana, it might come to her 
with somewhat less of a shock from my lips; if it had, I 
could at least give her as much comfort as was to be 
derived from Mr. Ennadeen’s reception of the warning sent 
him. 

Mrs. Heathcote opened the door to me; she had seen me 
from the window, and did not wait for me to ring. 

‘“‘T am so glad to see you,” said she, warmly shaking my 
hand. “You have heard the bad news.” 

‘* Tam not sure that it is bad ; I hope it may turn out to 
have been quite otherwise. Where is Dana?” 

“She is in her room; she is much upset ; it is very hard 
upon her, poor child! Go right up, please; you know 
the way.” 

A moment or two elapsed before my knock was answered 
by a low, ‘ Come in’ ;—probably there was a certain meas- 
ure of composure to be attained, or of sorrowful absorp- 
tion to be overcome, ere the words could be spoken. 

It was a very sad face that was turned to me,asI en- 
tered; and with a certain fixedness of expression that 
looked as if it believed itself to be a life-long thing. Dana 
is still too young to count upon time’s healing, or at least 
softening, of all emotions; to say to herself: ‘Yes, it 
hurts; it hurts almost beyond endurance; but it must be 
easier some day.” 

“Oh, it is you! ” she exclaimed, with a faint intonation of 
pleasure. ‘“Itis kind of you to come ; I was just wonder- 
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ing if I had courage and energy enough to go to you. Do 
you know that he is in prison ?” 

“‘Thave the best reason in the world for knowing it; I 
sent him word that he was to be arrested this morning, and 
gotin return his thanks for the ‘good news.’ You need 
not look so incredulous; those are his own words. So you 
see that there is no occasion to be so doleful about it, 
dearie.” 

I spoke more cheerfully than I might have done but for 
Ben's visit. His confidence that the “biggest gun” was 
sure to be ‘‘spiked” had inspired me with a certain hope- 
fulness; albeit, 1 took good care not to reckon with it too 
rigidly. At this cloudy juncture, one may make the most 
of a stray sunbeam, without insisting that it shall furnish 
absolutely unquestionable credentials. 

Dana looked at me dubiously ; but, as I went on to tell 
her the story in detail, making the most of every encourag- 
ing point, her face brightened almost insensibly. 

“ Truly, it does not look as if he were either unwilling or 
unready to be arrested,” she admitted, when my story was 
done. “But may not his strong consciousness of inno- 
cence lead him to think too lightly of the evidence against 
him ?” 

* Danita! you really shall not look so persistently on the 
dark side!” cried I. “Do you not know that half the 
sorrows, half the cares, of life are mere phantoms ; clouds 
that never let fall a drop of rain, nor send forth so much 
as a cat’s paw of wind, though we anticipatorily shrink and 
shiver as if we were in the thick of both. Do we call our- 
selves Christians, then, to behave as if we were the veriest 
heathen, with no Everlasting Arms beneath us, no wise 
Providence around us, no ever-present Love above us ?” 
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Dana shook her head drearily. ‘I should not be so de- 
pressed if my own consciousness of ill-desert were not so 
strong. It is the loss of faith in myself that has taken the 
spring and spontaneity, the joy and the peace, out of my 
faith in God.” 

“My poor child! is not this the time when you need it 
most? And where did you get the idea that faith in one’s 
self is necessary to one’s faith in God? In the Bible, we 
are told that our weakness is our strength, that our great 
need is our strong claim on His tender love, that the lost 
sheep is the one most carefully sought for, if only it cries to 
Him out of the desert, the thicket, or the morass into which 
it has wandered.” 

‘You are right,” said she, bursting into tears; “I am 
thinking more of my own short-comings than of His mercy 
and goodness.” 

“It is not too late to mend,” I answered encouragingly. 
“To know ourselves is not a very useful or cheering sort of 
knowledge, if we rest there. To go onward to ‘the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ is to go from 
knowledge to wisdom.” 

She sat silent for a little time, her head resting on her 
hand, her eyes fixed on the waving foliage of a tree just 
outside of her window. 

“One thing I want to say to you,” she said, finally :-— 
“ Rolf’s arrest is a call to loyalty that I cannot ignore. 
While he is in prison, on trial, it is not for my feelings 
towards him to give an uncertain sound. In his ex- 
tremity, I must, I will, I do, love him;—I nOERet pray 
‘you to forget—that I ever doubted it.” 

She spoke with the calm decision which, seeing the path 
of duty clearly before it, means to walk directly therein, 
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not asking what thorns are in the way, nor where it is to 
end. Enough that the direction cannot be mistaken. 

Yet I knew not how to answer her. The words that Paul 
so often quotes, “The truth shall make you free,” came to 
my mind with singular vividness. And it was a falsehood, 
—a noble, unselfish, generous one (strange conjunction of 
words! )—but still a falsehood, that Dana was minded to 
act. But how could! hinder her? It does not seem a fitting 
time to turn one’s back on one’s standard when it is in the 
thickest of the fight, even though at that very moment we 
are smitten through and through with the conviction that 
it does not, after all, represent the things to which we owe 
allegiance. How can we persuade others, how can we be 
quite sure ourselves, that it is moral heroism, and not moral 
cowardice, that prompts the desertion ! 

Moreover, if the truth which makes one free is to bind 
another in the chains of disappointment and anguish, must 
it be spoken? If the final truth be the outcome of previous 
failure and falsehood, must it be proclaimed? Questions 
requiring more time and better wisdom than I could com- 
mand at the moment. 

Besides, might not these present circumstances be the ef- 
fectual means of reuniting hearts which former ones had 
tended to dissever? I seemed to see light in this quarter; 
so, when Dana turned to me with some surprise at my delay, 
I said evasively :— 

« As to that, you cannot do better than obey your own 
conscience. If it says: ‘This is the way,’ I have no counter 
counsel to offer.” 

“Do you suppose that I shall be permitted to visit him ?”: 
she asked after a short silence. 

“Doubtless. I think he will be allowed all possible privi- 
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lege, and treated with all possible lenienoy. The fact that 
he is in prison by his own act, will be sure to tell in his 
favor, as long as he is not convicted. But, if conviction 
should finally turn on the question of identity, would it not 
be better for you to stay away?” 

“Perhaps so. How can I tell? I want to do the best 
and kindest thing for him—putting myself entirely out of 
the question. Will you ask Mr. Vennor about it?” 

“‘T will do better; I will ask General Fairfax.” 

“But he will consider only the legal bearing of the 
thing.” 

“We will put it to himself then,—I mean Rolf—Mr. Enna- 
deen. Paul will be sure to see him very soon; he will sub- 
mit it to his consideration, if you like.” 

And thus it was settled. 

I did not quit Dana without taking an opportunity to set 
forth Harold’s prompting of the warning to Mr. Ennadeen 
in a fitting ght; it was to him alone that the thing was 
really due. 

‘‘Such an act on his part would have surprised me greatly 
afew months ago,” answered she, with a faint smile; “but he 
has changed so much of late that I can only be glad and 
grateful. Please try to make him understand that I am 
both,—without—without—” 

She hesitated; it was not easy to put the delicate, maid- 
enly shrinking into plain words. 

“ Without committing you to anything more, or suggest- 
ing it to him,” I finished. “You need not fear, Danita; in 
these days, there is no room in Mr. Brune’s heart for any- 
thing but the truest sympathy for you and yours.” 

“It is pleasant to think so, if I may,” she answered; “for 
I liked him much when I first knew him; it was impossible 
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not to admire his talents. But afterward he became so 
cold and stern and cynical, that it was painful to meet 
him. He was -firmly persuaded of Rolf’s guilt, too, and 
that I could not endure. What have you done to him, to 
change him so much?” 

“Nothing Stronger and more subtle forces than I can 
exert are at work upon him. Some of them came from 
you, in a way; and all, I think, had their origin above. The 
wind of the Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and we do not 
always hear the sound theroof; but we seo che effects, and 
they are marvellous in our eyes.” 


XXVI. 
THR WEIGHT OF A FRIEND. 


Pav. was busy during the day ; not until evening did he 
set out for the prison. 

“T do not fear to leave you lonely,” said he, with a smile, 
as he kissed me good-bye. “ Harold is sure to be here.” 

We looked at each other, but neither spoke. Where the 
true oneness of wedded life exists, speech may be a conven- 
ience, or aluxury, but is rarely a necessity. And now and 
then, it is simply a superfluity. 

It is a fact—I was about to say, a sad fact, but I refrain 
from a characterization which may turn out to be a superfi- 
cial one,—it 1s simply a fact, then, that Paul’s predictions 
touching my friendship with Harold are tolerably well ful- 
filled ;—if my good angel had not interfered, in the nick of 
time, to divert a large share of his regard and confidence to 
Paul himself, I might write, “intolerably well.” To look 
at him open-eyed and critically, our friend and brother is 
certainly an egotist by habit, and not even the dawning of 
the new life can make anything else of him in a day, nora 
month. The processes of the spiritual, as of the natural 
world may begin with cataclysms and upheavals, rending of 
rocks and liberation of gases ; but afterward must come 
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the period of slow culture and gentle growth ; of a silent 
progress, which gives little account of itself from day to 
day, although in a year one discovers, with a certain sur- 
prise, that it was really continuous and considerable. 

Harold has lived a self-centered life so long that his own 
ideas, hopes, fears, pains and pleasures, have come to seem 
of paramount importance, while the delight of pouring 
them forth into sympathetic ears and minds is so new that 
he can never get enough of it. The evenings are few when 
he does not appear at the rectory for a longer or shorter 
stay ; and as Paul is often out or busy, the brunt. of listen- 
ing and sympathizing falls upon me. I hear of Dana’s 
beauty and perfections, of his own unalterable love for her, 
of his forebodings for her future, and a thousand kindred 
subjects, unti' I am as weary of contemplating the ebb and 
flow of his emotions as if they were my own ; yet without 
the power (which I should be driven to exercise in my own 
case) of flinging them all aside when the farthest point of en- 
durance is reached, and turning to something else. Much as 
Tlike him—and I do like him more and more—there are 
times when, after having twice or thrice turned the con- 
versation and found that it continually came back to the 
same point, like an ejected cat to the old spot in the chim- 
ney corner, I draw a long breath of relief to hear the door 
close behind him. I suspect, at such times, that my fount 
of sympathy has been drawn perilously near to the bottom, 
that the mud of weariness was about to be stirred up, and 
that it is well to give it an opportunity to be filled again 
before the draining process is renewed. 

And yet, having written these paragraphs with much in- 
ward satisfaetion and relief, I am half-inclined to draw my 
pen through them, as being the more or less of over-state- 
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ment which is sure to result from an attempt to put very 
subtly mixed emotions into words. The thoughts and feel- 
ings which drift across the mind like cirrus clouds over a 
summer sky, take a very different aspect and consistency 
when fixed upon paper. What was at first only the inevi- 
table mists due to the imperfection of human nature, be- 
comes disloyalty by the condensation of speech. But, on 
second thoughts, I let it stand, as not inappropriate to 
what is to follow. 

For Paul was right. Scarcely a half-hour elapsed ere 
Harold’s ring came, which I recognize at once by a subtile 
individuality, not easy to define. He came in looking very 
sombre, asked for Paul, was told that he was out and the 
occasion thereof, gazed abstractedly out of window into the 
evening gloom, and fell into a brown study. I,turned back 
to my book, willing to respect his silence, though it should 
last for an hour. 

“Did you ever have evil impulses?” was the cheerful 
inquiry with which he finally opened the conversation. 

“ What if I answered you in the words of the immortal 
Artemus : ‘I don’t have nothing else.” _~ 

He brought his eyes back from their trip out of window 
and fixed them on my face. 

“You are jesting.” 

“IT never was more serious—more deadly serious, if that 
pleases you better. You see, my evil impulses make a mych 
“stronger impression upon me than my good ones. They 
have to be challenged, fought with, vanquished if possible ; 
in short, they cost me time and trouble enough to fill an 
inordinate share of my mental horizon.” 

“Do you mind giving me anexample? My preconceived 
notion that you are the most serenely and inevitably right- 
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minded of women, refuses to give way without a clear and 
convincing illustration.” 

Would he be convinced, I wondered, if I were to tell him 
that my first impulse, on hearing his ring, was to flee tomy 
room by way ofthe back stairs, and make the slight head- 
ache which was teasing me an excuse for not seeing him? 
And the impulse to open his eyes by such a confession, 
what adjective would best befit that! 

Good or evil, I suppressed it, and sought for a substitute. 
“ Paul being well out of hearing, I don’t mind confiding to 
you that there are times when, meeting one of your re- 
spected colleagues of the vestry, my fingers ache to pull his 
eyes well open for once, literally and figuratively.” 

‘“ Mine ache, the rather, to close them indefinitely with a 
straight-out-from-the-shoulder !” 

“Shake hands! Such harmony of sentiment is as delight- 
ful as it is unexpected.” 

The hand-shaking went off cordially enough, but Har- 
old’s thoughts went directly back to the starting-point, 
from which I had only succeeded in diverting them for a 
moment. 

** How little you know, Milady,” (it is his usual name for 
me now), “ of such evil impulses as I have to struggle with ! 
Could you believe that there is still a part of me which was 
glad to hear of Rolf Ken worth’s arrest ?” 

I longed to ejeculate, “Incredible!” with a suggestive 
lift of eyebrows. It seemed to me that I had been breath- 
ing the heavy atmosphere of the Ennadeen mystery long 
enough to be indulged with a brief interfusion of laughing- 
gas. But Harold’s sense of humor is not always at home, 
ready to answer to the lightest knock, like Paul’s and mine ; 
when he is serious, it is a dense and deadly seriousness, 
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greeting any side-play of levity with an incredulous stare of 
surprise. So I answered, with due gravity :— 

“T will try to believe whatever you please to assert.” 

“Tt isa lamentable fact that after having done what I 
could to prevent it, there was a hellish moment or two when 
my heart leaped because I had failed. The unregenerate 
man is rampant in me yet.” 

‘Did you expect, then, to get the better of all your evil dis- 
positions in a few weeks? Most people find it to be the 
work of a lifetime, and none too well done, then.” 

“But I have been accustomed to think my will practi- 
cally invincible, at least so far as I myself am concerned. 
Nature endowed me with a rigid inflexibility of purpose. I 
suspect you would say that no mortal man has the right to 
be so determined as I am apt to be.” 

“Most likely your will is in fault, then. To wish and to 
will are not the same thing, though we sometimes cheat 
ourselves into that belief.” 

“Doubtless you are right. I do wish to be a better man, 
but ifI really willed to be so, with all the dogged strength 
of will that belongs to me, no doubt I should succeed.” 

“T am not so sure of that. You would be like a man 
trying to drag a heavily loaded car uphill, by mere muscu- 
lar strength.” 

* How should I do it, then ? ” 

‘* Like an electrician,—preparing batteries, laying wires, 
making connections, and trusting to the power of a force of 
which you know little except that it comes at your call, as 
soon asyou have fulfilled the necessary conditions, and does 
your work for you with a celerity and efficiency that you 
could never hope to equal.” 

“And the wires and the connections?” 
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“Prayer, reading the Scriptures, doing the plaim duty 
until the obscure one becomes plainer.” 

«Will you set me down as incorrigible if I tell you that I 
read without interest and pray without fervor ?” 

“When you first began to read law, did you always find it 
interesting.” 

A swift flash of recollection passed over his face:—‘ Dull 
and heavy as lead, some of it. Ore that seemed to pay but 
poorly for such hard digging. But it grew to be intensely, 
absorbingly interesting after awhile.” 

“ Would it have done so if you had not kept on digging.” 

“Hardly. I see what you mean: studying Scripture in 
the same way, I should meet with the same reward. And 
you would say the same thing of prayer.” 

“Very nearly—if it be real prayer.” 

“A pertinent ‘if’ How am I to know whether mine be 
the real thing, or no?” 

“ By its sincerity. Don’t ask for what you don’t want.” 

“Not to love my enemies, because I know so well that I 
greatly prefer to hate them ?” 

‘Certainly not. Beg for grace to want to love them. 
Prayer is so often ineffectual because it is so perfunctory. 
We pray for the things that we think we ought to pray for; 
we are insincere both to God and ourselves. If we cannot 
show Him heart-deeps of love and faith, then let us frankly 
open to Him the depths of our coldness and unfaith; we 
shall find in Him depths of goodness and mercy to answer 
such a cry:— 

“*Deep calls to deep;—manu's depth would be despair, 
But for God’s deeper depth; we sow to reap; 


Have pationce, wait, betake ourselves to prayer; 
Deep answereth deep.’ 
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Better, a thousand times better, to say: ‘O Lord, I don’t 
want to be pure, or honest, or merciful; help me to want it!’ 
than to ask formally for all the graces in the calendar.” 

“Yes, that must be true,” he answered, thoughtfully. 
“ Absolute sincerity, in word and thought, is surely the es- 
sential thing.” And he added, after a moment;—“I fear it 
would not do for me to ask for Rolf’s acquittal.” 

“You surely do not want him to be convicted!” 

“Notif he be innocent; I am not so bad as that.” 

“ Pray, then, that the right may be done.” 

“Don’t you think it will be done without my praying for 
it?” 

“Undoubtedly. But your attitude will not be the same 
towardsit. By praying for it, you virtually promise to help 
it on, to receive it as the best of gifts, and not to murmur 
nor to mourn though it contravene the dearest wish of your 
heart.” 

“Do you know that you are probing me deeply, sharply, 
there |” 

“Tf it be my hand that holds the probe, it is your own 
that guides it to the sore spot, and presses it home. What 
do I know of your inner life that you do not choose to un- 
fold?” 

“ There is a fellow-query to that : “ What doI know of my 
inner life that I do not choose to unfold to you or your hus- 
band? Itis simply amazing when I stop to think of it! I, 
who have never before felt the smallest disposition to con- 
fide in anyone! Will it last, I wonder!” 

“Presumably ; while the need lasts. To the special need 
there must be a special outlet; to the occasional demand an 
occasional supply.” 

“ Ah, but the special need‘ often becomes the regular one; 
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the occasional demand grows into a confirmed habit. Does 
the prospect appal you?” 

“ Sufficient unto the day,” said I, lightly shrugging my 
shoulders. - 

His dark eyes searched my face with sudden suspicion; 
my own fell before their keen, incisive glance. 

“ Confess, now, Milady, that I bore you unmercifully,” said 
he, leaning forward. 

How quickly it flashed upon me that a far worse thing 
would be the consciousness of having failed to meet a friend’s 
need with friendly aid, that my sometime weariness and ir- 
responsiveness were but inconsiderable eddies on the sur- 
face of a deep, steady current of real regard, that friendship 
means something stronger than liking and deeper than en- 
joyment, that, like everything else thatis good on earth, 
from our Lord’s life down to that of His humblest disciple— 
nay, down to the earthworm and the minutest fungus—its 
essential meaning is Service. What is the finest essence of 
all human relations, from the king to the subject, but just 
that! What else can give them so strong a claim upon im- 
mortality ! 

If there had been a certain amount of truth in my earlier 
analysis-of my feelings, there was a far greater one in that 
which now prompted me to lift my eyes to Harold’s unshrink- 
ingly, and answer: 

“I confess that to be bored—if that be the proper term— 
is, on the whole, a deeper delight than to be entertained.” 

He still searched my face with his keen gaze ; there had 
been enough of a pause before I spoke to make him won- 
der at it. But he saw nothing to awaken doubt of my sin- 
cerity, and he replied, with energy :— 

“Tf ever I have an opportunity to serve you or yours, 
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and do not seize upon it with avidity, though it should cost 
me my life, count me forsworn.” 

There was a deep, rich fervor in his voice that could only 
come from a deeper, richer sincerity. And I had counted 
this man an egotist! But there may be a thoughtless, sur- 
face egotism, covering deep treasures of devotion which 
are ready to respond to the plain call of the urgent need. 

And there is such a thing as a superficial analysis, busy- 
ing itself with the sand and earth and stones on the surface 
of character, and never reaching down to the bright ore- 
beds beneath. Happy the friends who find that the deeper 
their analysis of each other goes, the richer the results! 
For all deep things are of God; it is the shallow only 
which is of the earth, earthy. Even things evil on the sur- 
face are often found to be pregnant with an unsuspected 
good. And wherever there is depth beneath depth, truth 
within truth, beauty above beauty, an endless unfolding to 
& persevering search, we may be sure that there the human 
trenches upon the divine, the mortal upon the immortal, 
the temporal upon the eternal. 

Yet I smiled inwardly, too, when after a brief silence, 
Harold asked, hesitatingly ;—‘* Have you seen Dana—I 
mean, Miss Heathcote—to-day ?”’ 

“Yes ; I was with her an hour or more this morning.” 

“ Would it be an indiscretion to ask if she was very much 
cast down by the news of the arrest ?” 

“Tt certainly would. You will have to trust to your 
imagination for the answer to that question.” 

“Tt is quite equal to the occasion,” he answered, sighing 
heavily. ‘I have seen her white, distressed face before 
me all day ; it has looked up to me from every law-book, 
every page of testimony. It has nearly driven me wild.” 
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Having no answer apropos to this, I made none. Her 
“white, distressed face” rose before me, too; not as I had 
seen it this morning, sweet and calm with generous resolve, 
but as it had looked two weeks ago, when she had cried 
out so piteously that her love was “dead—dead!” What 
would Harold give, I wondered, to know of that ery! 
Could there be in it any element of hope for him! 

I glanced at his face. He was lost in thought, his fine 
features clearly indicative of inward struggle. And I, too, 
fell into reverie. 

He looked up at last. “Winifred, do you think it would 
be right to suppress the evidence in my possession, u I 
can ?” 

My heart gave a great leap ; nor did I comprehend at 
the moment the deeper, fairer ground of its elation. I 
thought it was wholly for Dana’s sake, but I knew after- 
ward that it was Harold’s victory over self whereat I rejoiced 
most heartily. 

“Why not?” I asked, impulsively. And then, doubt 
seized me. “I don’t know—I am not sure,” I faltered. 
“Tam afraid— Ask Paul.” 


XXVIII. 
TRUTH AT ANY COST. 


Pav came in almost immediately, and Harold referred 
the question to him. 

“JT think it neither right nor expedient,” replied he. 
‘‘The truth shall make us free, you know. What we need 
to suppress is our own private construction of it,—the per- 
sonal hopes, fears, antipathies, and predilections with 
which we blur and color it.” 

He spoke decidedly, yet with the look and tone that indi- 
cate a pre-occupied mind, and directly, he seemed to be 
lost in thought. ‘ 

Seeing this, Harold, with instinctive delicacy, rose to go ; 
perhaps he suspected that he was in the way of a free flow 
of conjugal confidence. 

But Paul stretched out a detaining hand. “Not yet, 
Harold, if you please. I have something to say to you.” 

Harold sat down again, but Paul did not immediately 
speak. It struck me that he was carefully disentangling 
whatever he wished to say from other things about which 
he meant to be silent. 

“ You just asked me,” he began, at last, “if it would be 
right for you to suppress certain evidence in your posses- 
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sion. You may be glad to know that my conversation with 
Mr. Ennadeen, this evening, makes it certain that such a 
suppression would not be anywise agreeable or helpful to 
him. On the contrary, he wishes that everything bearing 
on the case may be brought forward, as it is in the most 
thorough probing of the matter to the bottom that he hopes 
to bring out the truth. So you see that you can produce 
the worst thing that you know with a clear conscience and 
a heart at ease, so far as he is concerned. It is only for 
yourself that you are responsible.” 

A look of disappointment clouded over Harold’s face. 
Perhaps he has liked to feel that Rolf’s destiny was in his 
hands ; perhaps it has been pleasant to him, in his darker 
moods, to picture himself as adding the conclusive link to 
the chain of convicting evidence ; or, in his softer ones, as 
destroying it, and thereby establishing a lasting claim upon 
the gratitude of Dana Heathcote. If he has indulged such 
visions, Paul’s words put an end to them. 

He sat in profound silence for some moments ; when he 
lifted his eyes, it was to answer Paul’s last sentence, which 
had been uttered with a gravity approaching to solemnity. 

‘“ Myself! my motives and aims, do you mean?” 

“Yes. If you produce your evidence with a single eye 
to truth and right, hoping and believing that it may help 
to further those ehds—as all truth, properly used, must— 
it is well with you. But if you produce it from any selfish 
motive whatever, it is ill And the time is coming, my 
brother, when to be able to lay your hand upon your heart, 
and tell yourself that your motives have been pure and 
peaceable—at last, if not at first—will be better to you than 
riches or pleasure, favor of man or love of woman.” 

Harold rose, and his face was very pale. I did not won- 
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der ; there was something in Paul’s words and tones that 
made me shiver as if a grave had been uuclosed before me. 

‘“ You compel me to subject my motives and acis to a 
closer scrutiny than I have been doing,” said he. “I will 
go home, and set about it.” 

Paul laid his hand affectionately on his shoulder, and 
went with him to the door. “I will pray for you, my dear 
fellow,” I heard him say, kindly, ere it closed. 

He came back and sat down wearily ; yet oppressed 
with no physical weariness, I knew well. What a life of 
vicarious emotion is his! He is continually called upon to 
enter into the deepest depths of the trials, woes, sins, diffi- 
culties, hopes and fears, of a whole parish ; to deal out, in 
fitting proportion, sympathy, consolation, warning, counsel, 
encouragement, condemnation. If I sometimes feel that to 
be the willing confidant of a few friends is a sufficiently 
onerous task, what must it be to stand in that relation to 
so many ! 

He looked at me with a smile of singular sweetness ;— 
“Come here, sweetheart ; I want you close.” 

I went and sat down by him. 

“T have been listening,” he began, “to one of those 
stories of real life which are stranger than fiction; although, 
like all true stories, it has no end. It explains some things 
which have puzzled us all, but it leaves the main mystery 
as much in the dark as ever, while it sets some things oddly 
awry. Our friend Dana, for instance—” 

He stopped, and looked thoughtfully into the flame of 
the lamp. His silence lasted so long that I was about to 
remind him that he had left his sentence unfinished, when 
he roused himself, and went on :— 

“ Winnie, I long to tell you all about it, and I was just 
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beginning to do so, when the cdénviction suddenly and 
strongly seized me that it would be better not. Your path 
is going to be much easier and clearer if you do not know 
what I have learned to-night. I see plainly that, were I in 
your place, I should prefer to remain in ignorance. Can 
you trust my judgment, and wait?” 

It was hard to answer affirmatively. What he had said 
had excited my interest and curiosity to the utmost ; it was 
no easy thing to put the untasted cup of satisfaction from 
my lips. Nevertheless, I made shift to do so. 

“Tf only I were sure that you do not doubt my ability to 
keep the secret,” I faltered. 

He smiled, and gave me a word or two which abundantly 
satisfied me on that head. 

‘It is for your sake, chiefly, that I deny myself the pleas- 
ure of telling you,” he added. “And secondly, for Dana’s 
sake; you can meet her with heartier, freer, more belpful 
sympathy, if you are not weighted with the knowledge that 
even I,in my less intimate relation to her, may find it 
difficult to carry off easily. You would find it a constant 
source of difficulty and embarrassment. Do you agree to 
wait ?” 

* As you will,” said I quietly. It must be confessed that 
seldom have I spoken, or am likely to speak often in future, 
words costing so much effort. But if the effort was great, 
so was the reward. Paul’s look and smile, as he thanked 
me for my trust, would have repaid me for a greater sacri- 
fice. 

“ But, Paul,” said I, after a little, “I should hke to ask 
one question: Did you get any clear conviction of Rolf’s in- 
nocence ?” 

“Tam certain of it. He is as innocent as you or I.” 
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He spoke decisively, yet I was conscious of an odd tone 
in his voice. 

‘And is there good reason to hope that it will be proven 
on the trial?” 

“ Plenty of hope, if you like, but less reason than I could 
wish. J found an extremely depressed and disheartened 
prisoner in our friend Ennadeen. Although he went to 
prison so cheerfully and bravely, a reaction had set in, and 
he was despondent to the verge of despair. General Fair- 
fax and Mr. Wright were with him, doing their best to 
lighten the gloom, but succeeding very poorly. So, as a 
last resource, the General suggested that I should be taken 
into confidence; I think they felt that their burden wae get- 
ting too heavy for them, and a fresh hand might ease the 
weight a little. It certainly did Ennadeen good to spread 
the whole affair before a new listener, with new interest, 
new suggestions, new ways of looking at it. Andas I saw 
excellent reason for believing that Providence would bring 
the truth to light, I left him looking much brighter than I 
found him.” 

“Did you ask him about Dana’s coming to see him ?” 

‘Yes. And although a visit from her would have no 
effect on the result, we all agreed that she must not recog- 
nize the prisoner as Rolf Kenworth, either by visit or letter. 
You can tell her the decision, without the preamble.” 

* Poor Dana!” said I; “she is so anxious to give him the 
help of her sympathy, her strong confidence in his in- 
nocence, her certainty that it must be made clear in the 
end! ” 

I could not include “her unfaltering love and truth,” 
but Paul did not notice the omission. 

“He understands all that,” he replied. 
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I was surprised at the lack of heartiness in his tone. 
Had he been made aware that Mr. Ennadeen was not really 
anxious to see Dana, that her presence was likely to be an 
embarrassment rather than a pleasure, a reproach to his 
waning or vanished love! And was it in this way that the 
answer to the sorrowful problems caused by her own un- 
faithfulness was to be made plain to her ? : 

It scarcely needsto be said that not even to Paul had I 
ever mentioned Dana’s confession. To me, it seems little 
short of sacrilege to discuss the delicate movements and 
mysteries of < maiden’s heart with one of the opposite sex, 
even though it be one’s own husband. There, surely, is a 
case where the law of oneness may cease to be operative; 
being overruled by the higher law of the Golden Rule. 

To say truth, I did not quite credit Dana’s defection; I 
fancied that it was a temporary obliquity, sure to be cor- 
rected by time and patience. In that case, better it should 
never be known,—I would forgetit myself. 


She looked very sorrowful over the decision that she 
must not visit Rolf; it was not the relief to her that I 
half anticipated it would be; perhaps she ‘believed that 
the sight of him in prison, by its powerful appeal to 
all that is best and womanliest in her nature, would inevit- 
ably revive her love, and restore to it its primal bloom and 
sweetness. 

Since then, she has had to endure the pain of being 
summoned as a witness. She had hoped to be spared this 
trial ; indeed, there was a general expectation among us 
that the prosecution would show a delicate consideration in 
that respect. There were enough other witnesses to the 
question of identity, we thought ; but it turns out that few 
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persons are willing to speak with any positiveness to a 
point where error is possible, and involves results so mo- 
mentous. People who did not hesitate, a month ago, to 
proclaim their conviction that Rolf and Ennadeen were one 
and the same, now hesitate and qualify. And the State’s 
attorney, being very much in earnest, sees that Dana’s 
affirmative would be almost final ; or, if she chooses to per- 
jure herself, he imagines that it will be done in a way to 
deceive no one. 

It is a suggestive fact that the alternative of a truthful 
negative is not taken into consideration. 

“What am I todo ?” she asked me, yesterday, with a very 
troubled face. “I cannot utter a falsehood : I don’t know 
how.” 

“T think that Mr. Ennadeen wishes to have the exact 
truth told in every particular,” replied I. 

“That is like Rolf,” returned she, with a certain gentle 
pride in her lover. ‘No one ever had a loftier scorn ofa 
lie.” 

I did not think it necessary to remind her that he seemed 
to be acting one, in posing as Hugh Ennadeen, but the 
thought flashed over me, nevertheless ! 

She went on, meditatively:— 

“Tt should be the right thing to tell the truth always, 
one would think. I suppose I can decline to answer.” 

“T think that is allowed only where answering would 
eriminate one’s self; otherwise it becomes contempt of 
eourt, and may be punished with imprisonment. 

“T could endure that,” she answered, quietly. 

“But what would be the use ?—the inevitable inference 
being that the truth which is suppressed must be damaging 
in its character. If you could truthfully state that you had 
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ever doubted that Rolf and Mr. Ennadeen were identical, 
that statement might be of some avail.” 

“ How can I doubt it? The truth is, I got two or three 
long letters from him by a safe, confidential route, while he 
was in Egypt, and the last one came shortly before he did. 
I must tell you that, up to that time, he had been in the 
interior, quite out of the way of regular mails; besides, 
Mr. Holroyd, who sent him out, seeing that accident had 
hidden him as successfully as if it had been intention, 
and knowing that nothing would keep him there a day after 
he learned what had taken place here, took the responsi- 
bility of ordering that all papers should be suppressed at 
Cairo by his agents there. Of course, there were no let- 
ters except from ourselves, as no one else knew where he 
was. Well, the news did finally reach him ; and naturally, 
he was overcome by surprise, horror, grief, and indigna- 
tion; and very impatient to get home. He told me that 
he should follow the letter almost immediately, just as soon 
as he could procure passports, funds, and so forth.. He 
ended by telling me not to be surprised nor taken off my 
guard if he should appear in a very different way from 
what I might expect ; he had no time to explain farther, 
because he was writing very hurriedly, to catch the mail. 
But I understood as soon as I heard of the arrival of—of 
Mr. Ennadeen,” she added, with a-faint smile. ‘‘ Without 
that letter, I might not have been so stre; with it, how 
could I doubt ?” 

The argument was conclusive. It swept away my latent 
hope that Mr. Ennadeen might prove that he was not Rolf; 
though how. that could better matters it would puzzle me 
to explain. In setting him free, it would leave Rolf and 
Dana precisely where they were before, the one under a 
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cloud of mystery and danger, the other subjected to the 
slow torture of separation and suspense. 

But here, Paul came in; and Dana turned to him with 
her perplexing alternatives,—not truth or falsehood, be it 
understood, but truth or silence. 

“ My dear child,” said Paul, kindly taking her hand; ‘I 
not only dare tell you to speak the truth, as you under- 
stand it, without fear or favor, but I dare promise you that 
it will injure no one. The only question of importance to 
Rolf and his friends to be settled by this trial, is whether 
his innocence of the crime imputed to him can be proved. 
In order to get at that, the sooner the question of identity 
is disposed of, the better ; and in helping to dispose of it, 
vou will have done a very good thing. We want to clear 
the ground of minor matters, and get at the main business 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

“Qh, are you quite sure?” asked Dana, breathlessly, not 
yet certain that she was free to avail herself of such a wel- 
come relief. 

“Quite sure,” replied he, smiling at her eagerness; “I 
have just come from talking with General Fairfax, and that 
is his opinion. So put off that troubled face of yours as 
goon as you conveniently can. Let me see it brighten with 
the serenity of one whose own way is clear, and who be- 
lieves that the obscurities of God’s ways will be cleared up, 
too, in His own good time.” 

“Indeed, I will try,” replied she, with the simple 
obedience of a child. 

Her face was alroady brighter. There had been a cer- 
tain authoritativeness in Paul’s manner, to which she was 
only too glad to yield. It was just the touch needed to lift 
the over-weight of responsibility from her young shoulders. 
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She left with a more cheerful smile than she had given us 
for many days. 

I turned to Paul. “There is a curious inconsistency in 
this decision; I wonder that Dana does not see it! If it be 
really true that it will do good rather than harm for her to 
testify that Rolf is Rolf, why is she not allowed to visit 
him ?” 

“You are quick-witted,” answered Paul, with 1 smile that 
was quickly gone. “But may it not be a desirable thing to 
puzzle the prosecution? Let them study on that riddle as 
much as they like; there is no reason why you should rack 
your brain over it.” 


Harold came in the evening, for the first time since he 
quitted us for that work of self-scrutiny to the need of which 
his eyes had so suddenly opened. 

He did not speak directly of its process or results; but he 
‘soon began to talk in a way that made direct statement un- 
necessary. Before this, he has had spasms, so to speak, of 
kindliness and generosity, notably on the night when he was 
impelled to send that warning to the Manor; but they have 
alternated with colder, harder, more selfish moods, and have 
been prompted by motives too mixed to bear a rigid anal- 
ysis.) Now, there was in his whole bearing a softness, a 
kindliness, an absence of recurrence to self, which told of con- 
guest complete. Who could tell what it had cost! Yet it 
might be well worth it all, and more. Notwithstanding a 
certain underlying sadness, visible even through his smile, 
his face was sweeter and peacefuller than it had ever been 
before, in the best of his better moods. The sight made me 
draw a quick breath; and Paul’s brotherly embrace told 
more of comprehension and approval than any words. 
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It was a foregone conclusion that we should talk of the 
trial, which forms the staple of conversation in Bellerue; 
but it was a new and delightful thing to find ourselves talk- 
ing of it without any hesitation or reservation, as if Harold 
were in full sympathy with the defence, and anxious for its 
triumph. At least, it was so for me; Paul’s words were few, 
but he listened smilingly, and showed no inclination to 
check the free flow of my speech. 

It was Harold who finally changed the subject. Hap- 
pening to notice a recent Review lying on the table, he took 
it up with the question:— 

“Have you read this article ? ” 

‘“ Yes; I read it with some interest,” answered Paul. 

“Interest only! No doubt, no fear, no perplexity?” 

“Not any; there was no occasion. It is easy for modern 
criticism to pick surface-flaws in documents necessarily 
handed down to us by transcription, but it fails to give any 
satisfactory answer to the question: Whence comes their 
wonderful power and wisdom, which have been such an in- 
spiration to life, in all its forms, ever since? Deception, 
delusion, fanaticism, is not an answer to satisfy a reasonable 
mind. Suppose it were proved (of course, it never can be 
absolutely, the necessary data do not exist,) but suppose it 
were proved that the Gospels and Epistles are not the lit- 
eral work of the authors to whom they are attributed, what 
does it matter to the main point ?—which is, whether we do 
or do not have in them the true account of a Life that was 
lived on a plane above anything which preceded or followed 
it,—a Life so wonderful both in itself and its results that to 
deny to it some divine and superhuman power savors far 
more of illogicalness than the opposite course. There 
have been founders of religion, successful and unsuccessful, 
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before Christ and since, and they and their followers have 
written and preserved characteristic documents; it is open 
to anyone to compare them with those of Christianity. 
Whence comes it that the ‘ carpenter’s son’ and the fisher- 
men that he gathered about him, were able to leave behind 
them, or to inspire, those which the most enlightened taste 
and criticism of the world acknowledge to be of such tran- 
scendent superiority ? ” 

“7 see, said Harold, musingly. “That is the root- 
question. All others are but an investigation of the 
spots, rents, worm-marks and like imperfections of the 
foliage.” 

“Precisely. Such investigations have their interest, and 
their usefulness, if conducted in the right spirit. But I, for 
one, decline to believe that they will ever furnish results 
important enough to disprove the deeper, stronger evidence 
of the authenticity and authority of the Gospels which the 
Christian deduces from their influence on the world, and on 
lis own heart and life. Let the war of words go on over 
the twigs and leaves of the grand old tree; let them be cut 
off age after age by the frost of research and the heat of 
debate,—what does it matter? Its massive trunk, its far- 
spreading boughs, its deep roots, still live, and will while 
the world endures. It has borne the winters and summers, 
the storms and calms, of eighteen hundred years; and not 
only is its shadow no less, and its wonderful healing and 
strengthening properties unexhausted, but its fruits are ever 
sweeter, richer, and more plenteous. Happy they who live 
under its shelter !” 

“Happy, indeed!” echoed Harold, catching and reflect- 
ing the light of Paul’s kindling eyes and earnest face. 
“ What a blessed thing it is to be sure of something! Most 
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—or, at least, many—of the people whom I, meet, seem to 
be all adrift on these subjects.” 

“ Yes; it is the restless, troubled tendency of the age to 
assume that nothing in religion is settled, but that every- 
thing is seething and revolving, in endless change and tu- 
mult; and, apparently, that it will always be. Whereas, I 
prefer to believe, because I see good reason for so doing, 
that the truths of the greatest moment to mankind are set- 
tled; fixed in a form that is final as to essence and sub- 
stance, though it may have enough of flexibility to adapt 
itself to the needs and circumstances of every age, and 
enough of profundity to give them all something to do in 
the way of interpretation. It will take better proof than 
guesses, speculations, hypotheses,—linguistic, geologic, or 
historic,—to shake that conviction. These things touch but 
the external and phenomenal; the depth beneath is as un- 
disturbed by them as the depths of the ocean are said to 
be by the storms that billow its surface. Indeed, when one 
looks at the Bible, and thinks how long it has been the 
centre of attack for all sorts of skepticism, agreeing only in 
their enmity towards it, one is reminded of a lofty moun- 
tain; around its sides the mists and clouds gather, at its 
base men work and dig and mine, or cut from its flanks the 
growths of a decade or two,—but it stands ever the same, 
in respect to form and substance, rooted far below his 
reach, while 


‘¢ ¢ Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’”’ 


“T think you are right,” returned Harold, with emphasis. 
“For you, at least, have the time and training for looking 
more intelligently into these things than I can do. I am 
not of those who fancy that, while it takes the lifetime of a 
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Darwin or a Wallace to settle the probabilities of a ques- 
tion of natural processes (with important disagreements, 
too), any layman who knows something about one depart- 
ment of knowledge—history, ethnology, geology, and the 
like—is competent to decide in a magazine article one of the 
great questions of theology, or offer anything of much value 
towards their final settlement. J should not go to a natu- 
ralist to get valuable ideas on jurisprudence! ” 

Paul smiled. “If everyone were as wise, we should get 
less discussion and more knowledge, less controversy and 
more wisdom. Not that I undervalue discussion; it may for 
the time obscure the truth with the dust and sinoke of bat- 
tle, but when the atmosphere clears (sometimes we have a 
good while to wait for it!) the truth is sure to emerge un- 
harmed, and is occasionally enriched by new lights, as well 
as stripped of encumbering garments. 

* But I must leave you to Winnie, Harold; I have work 
in the study. Look in before you go, if you like.” 

Harold’s eyes followed him thoughtfully. ‘‘I wish my 
good angel had brought me into contact with a man like 
him in my youth,” said he. “I might have been moved to 
choose his profession.” 

“Are you tired of your own, then?” 

“Not at all. In theory it is anoble one; but in practice 
it is apt to sink to the level of an arena. Itake up a case 
because it is brought to me, and it is not proper to decline 
it. As aclient’s statements are not apt to be the whole, 
unadulterated truth, I have no means of knowing whether I 
am on the mght or wrong side; by-and-by I begin to sus- 
pect that strict justice is not in my favor; but by that time 
I am committed and interested; I resolve that I will limit 
my efforts to the procurement of a fair trial; the opposing 
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attorney marshals his forces with skill and energy; my 
pride is enlisted; the natural dislike to be beaten comes to 
the fore; my blood is up, and I fight as if it were a personal 
battle, losing sight of everything but the desire to win. 
And my experience is that of my collearues, almost en 
masse; they have told me so. The upshot of it all is that it 
is an uncommonly hard matter for a lawyer to be a Chris- 
tian—as Paul understands the calling!” 

He ended with a sigh. 

“The more credit, then, if he succeeds,” said I. “And 
what was that strong will of yours given you for, if not to 
succeed where other men fail?” 

« Are you trying to enlist my pride on the side of self- 
conquest ?” he asked, smiling. 

“Tt is the side for it to enlist on, if it must needs be en- 
listed. I don’t know of anything that pride may more le- 
gitimately be proud of than a hard-won victory over the evil 
in one’s own heart. But we will hope that what pride be- 
gins, love for the right—that is to say, love to God—will 
complete.” : 

“It certainly will, iflive has its perfect work,” he an- 
swered. 

But the thought probably suggested love of another sort, 
for his eyes grew deeper and more thoughtful, and his dark, 
handsome features softened with the expression of tender 
human care and sympathy that Dana alone seems to have 
power to call out upon them in perfection. And I won- 
dered at the might of human love to soften and mould the 
strong man, like clay in the hands of the sculptor. 

I was to wonder yet more. For, in ashort time, he lifted 
his eyes to mine, and spoke as if he took it for granted that 
I had followed the course of his thoughts. 
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“Milady, will you tell her that I will do anything for her 
—anything? And make her believe it.” 

“Do you believe it yourself ?” 

“Implicitly. Irom this time forward, I am as thorough- 
ly on the side of the defence as if I had received a retainer.” 

A swift dew of joy cameinto my eyes. “ My friend, I con- 
gratulate you,” said I, earnestly. ‘‘For the bitterness of 
your cup is almost over, and its dregs will be sweet.” 

“ At least the prophecy is,” he answered. “ Kind oracle, 
in heaven be all your prophecies fulfilled! I dare not look 
for it here.” 

And he smiled upon me with a face so gentle that it cost 
me a pain to see it, beautiful as it was. For only suffering 
could have so transformed him from the man that he had 
once been. 

I correct the simile of a moment ago; human love is not 
the sculptor, but only an instrument in the hands of Love 
Divine. 


xX VIII. 
ROLF OR NO? 


Tue court-room was crowded to overflowing; never in all 
the history of Bellerue had there been a trial that awakened 
such general interest. The friends of Rolf Kenworth gath- 
ered in force, determined to show that he possessed their 
sympathy and confidence; disbelievers in his innocence came 
to see truth prevail and justice done, or persuaded them- 
selves that they did; and there was the usual drift of the 
idle and the curious to fill every vacant place. Looking 
around, I saw in more or less close contiguity nearly every 
face known to this chronicle, Judge Ellenwood being on the 
bench. 

My own pleasure would have, been to secure inconspicu- 
ousness by absence, not being an important personage 
enough to give it the opposite quality. But Dana Heath- 
cote had entreated me to be with her, or near her, too ear- 
nestly to be denied; Honor, being also on the roll of wit- 
nesses, had preferred the same request; so it came to pass 
that the Heathcotes, the Clavricks, Mrs. Fairfax, Paul and I, 
went in one party, and were guided by Harold to an excel- 
lent position, from whence we could see and hear all that 
occurred, without being ourselves subjected to an over- 
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The court opened in the usual way, and the time-worn 
routine began. Mr. Acton—a thin, wiry, prematurely gray 
gentleman of forty or thereabouts, with a hard, metallic, 
clangorous voice—told us, in the opening speech for the 
prosecution, what he purposed to prove; and assured us 
that proof was not only possible, but highly probable,—not 
to say, certain. 

General Fairfax followed in a much briefer speech. The 
only point upon which he dwelt was the rarely winning and 
lovable character of Rolf Kenworth, as known and read of 
all men in Bellerue,—his truthfulness, kindliness, and gen- 
erosity, his scorn of all meanness and cruelty, his open hand 
and warm heart. He pictured the tender, filial affection 
that he had always manifested for his uncle, the sincere 
gratitude that he had plainly felt for his great kindness; 
and le insisted on the inherent improbability that, in a mo- 
ment as it were, even under the strong pressure of a most 
righteous anger at being grievously misunderstood, he could 
so have falsified his whole nature as to set out deliberately 
to rob his benefactor, or raise his hand against him in any 
fashion, deliberate or impulsive. 

_ In this part of his speech, he was really eloquent; Rolf's 

best friends could ask no better presentation of the young 
man’s graces of character. Isaw Dana’s eyes fill and her 
lips tremble with satisfaction at such glowing praise of the 
one sheloved. Yet, with the delicacy which marks all her 
actions, she did not once glance at the subject of the eulogy; 
. evidently she expected him to feel some modest discom- 
fiture in listening toit under the gaze of so many curious 
eyes, and forebore to add thereto by observing it. 

But I saw no reason why I should refrain from sending 
one searching look in his direction, to see how he bore this 
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flattering fire. Certain it is that in some school he has ac- 
quired a high degree of the self-control in which the earlier 
Rolf appears to have been conspicuously deficient ; he lis- 
tened to the General with his eyes bent on the ground, to 
be sure, but with a face absolutely devoid of any sign of dis- 
composure. In truth, I thought he experienced a certain 
enjoyment in listening; and I am not sure that I liked him 
the better for it;—although-to insist that a man shall give 
no sign of satisfaction at hearing that he is held in high 
esteem by his fellow-men does seem to savor of captious- 
ness. 

His tribute to the beauty and worth of Rolf’s character 
being finished, the General lapsed into the perfunctory and 
the commonplace, and soon brought his speech to a close. 
It struck me that, if he had ventured to put his thoughts 
into plain English, it would have been something like this: 
Proceed, friends of the prosecution; we are more anxious 
than you are to find out what you can prove. ) 

The first thing to be settled was the identity of Rolf 
Kenworth and Hugh Ennadeen. Two well-known citizens 
testified to this point; the first was as certain of the fact as 
he could be of anything that he did not positively know; 
the second would commit himself to nothing more than a 
tolerably strong impression. 

The next witness was our friend, Mr. Pollard. In his 
wontedly deliberate speech, and with even more that wont- 
edly drooping eyelids, he testified that he had recognized 
Rolf under the name and character of Hugh Ennadeen on 
their first meeting, and that he had never found any good 
reason to reconsider that recognition. He had seen a good 
deal of Rolf, in one way or another, both as boy and man, 
and he considered himself competent to judge. 
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He was now eligible for cross-examination; and though 
there was little to be gained by it of advantage to the bus- 
iness in hand, the General was too human to let slip such 
an opportunity for annoying his supplanter on the vestry. 

“Be kind enough to open your eyes,” he began, with an 
~mphasis that made the witness close them almost to the 
point of complete occultation: “ take a good look at Mr. 
Ennadeen, and tell us what you see in him that looks like 
Rolf.” 

“ He has the same general appearance,” replied Mr. Pol- 
lard, briefly. 

“Um ! that is a little too general. If you please, we will 
de.cend to particulars. Is not his hair darker than 
Rolf’s ?” 

“Well, yes, a little; but hair grows darker as people 
grow—” 

_ “Be so good as to confine your statements to the facts 
wbout which you are asked,” interrupted the General. “Is 
he not broader-shouldered ? ” 

“Well, he may be a little stouter; but—” 

“Had Rolf a beard?” asked the General, ruthlessly cut- 
ting him short. 

“No; only a moustache.” 

* And his expression, was it at all like Mr. Ennadeen’s ?” 

“ Well, of course, Ro!f's was younger and more joyous, as 
was natural.” 

“ How many times have you met Mr. Ennadeen ?” 

“Tam unable to give the number, but quite frequently.” 
* “Did you have any talk with him at these meetingg?” 

“Yes; certainly.” 

“What conversations with him do you recall?” 

** Well, nothing of importance, you know; just a few pass- 
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ing remarks about the weather, and so forth, such as gen- 
tlemen are in the habit of exchanging at casual meetings ” 

“Will you kindly give us that ‘and-so-forth’ a little more 
in detail ? ” 

“Such remarks are not of the sort that I am accustomed 
to take notes of,” answered Mr. Pollard, stiffly, shutting his 
eyes so close as to suggest that he had retired within him- 
self to contemplate the blank where notes were not. 

* And on the strength of that, you dare to pronounce him 
identical with a man of lighter hair, slenderer figure, smooth 
face, and very different expression, whom, you have not 
seen for nearly four years!” exclaimed the General, 
severely. “Upon my word, you have a good deal of— 
courage. You may stand down.” 

And the witness was about to stand down, considerably 
crestfallen, but Mr. Acton interposed for his relief. 

“Stop a moment, if you please; I have one more ques- 
tion to ask: Is it your candid impression, resulting from 
many meetings with the prisoner, with or without conver- 
sation, that he is the Rolf Kenworth whom you used to 
know well, and that the changes in him are only such as are 
to be looked for after such a lapse of time?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” was the emphatic answer. 

And Mr. Pollard was allowed to lose himself in the 
crowd. 

Mr. Calyo, the artist who had once painted Rolf’s por- 
trait, came next. He declined to speak to the point with 
the positiveness expected. Although there were many 
striking similarities in the faces of the prisoner and Rolf, 
there were also some marked divergences. And there was 
a decided difference of expression,—a degree of gravity and 
maturity which it was difficult to believe could be the result 
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of little more than three years; he might easily pass for a man 
seven or eight years older than Rolf was when he left Bel- 
lerue. On the whole, he had no definite opinion to give. 

And that was the worst that could be extracted from Mr. 
Calyo. There was no cross-examination. 

Mr. Clavrick came on the stand with his usual frank bon- 
homie. He described his first meeting with Mr. Ennadeen 
at the Manor, and his recognition of him as Rolf; but he 
insisted that if he had met him elsewhere, and his business 
had been anything but the renting of the old home, it was 
by no means certain that he should have thus recognized 
him. Finally, he had never been able to range himself pos- 
itively and permanently on either side of the question, the 
convictions of one day being generally undone by the 
next. 

Mr. Clavrick descended from the stand, and handed up 
his wife, ‘vith a smile and a word of encouragement that 
were evidently much needed. Her speaking face showed 
with what reluctance she gave her testimony, which made 
it all the more telling. She unwillingly corroborated her 
husband’s account of the meeting at the Manor; and it was 
drawn out of her, bit by bit, that she had been sure of 
Rolf’s identity from the first, and had never doubted it for 
amoment. Tears filled her eyes as she finished, and she 
cast a remorseful glance at the prisoner, which was met by 
a smile of such reassuring friendliness as, in many eyes, 
furnished more convincing evidence of his identity than her 
testimony had done ;—in which it must be allowed that the 
prosecution had scored a point. 

Mr. Wright’s tall, lank figure next mounted the witness 
stand with cheerful alacrity ; and he looked composedly 
around, nodding to this and that familiar face, and smiling 
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upon the whole assembly as cordially as if he were about to 
take them all into his closest confidence. 

In answer to the usual questions, he gave his name 
as Simeon Dawson Wright, age about thirty-eight, and 
“ euessed” that his profession was that of a jack-of-all-trades, 
as he had been and done about everything that a man 
could be or do, who was not unprovided by natur’ with a 
reasonable stock of gumption. From driving the cussedest 
mule-team that ever kicked double, down to dabbling in 
mining stocks that kicked ten thousand times worse, he had 
turned his hand to most everything that a man could, to 
get an honest living— 

“Tell us what you know of the prisoner,” said Mr. 
Acton, as soon as he could check this free flow of informa- 
tion. 

‘ We-ell! that’s rather a large order, at short notice, ain’t 
it?” was the apparently surprised response. 

“Try to fill it, if you please.” 

“Do ye want me to go clear back?” asked the witness, 
. anxiously. 

“Yes, to the beginning, if there is one,” replied the law- 
yer, with some impatience. 

“We-ell!” drawled the witness, reflectively, putting his 
hands deep in his pockets, as if the desired facts were to be 
drawn thence like truth from her well, —“ I really didn’t sup- 
pose that you wanted me to go way back, and I don’t know 
as I’m all ready primed for that, but Ill do my prettiest. 
Ye see, my grandmother was a Battershall; she lived at 
Criss-Cross Meadows, and married, if I remember right 
(sometimes my memory is ‘the thing you forget with’, a8 
the little girl said), a Yelverton ; his mother was a—” 

“Tt is not necessary to give us your whole genealogical 
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tree,” interposed Mr. Acton. “ What relation are you to the 
prisoner ?” 

“That's just what I was a-coming to,” responded the 
witness, reassuringly. ‘‘To be sure, ‘twas the longest way 
round ; but you said you wanted to begin at the begin- 
ning, and that’s as near to it as my knowledge goes: it ain’t 
everyone that can give all the items of his descent straight 
back to Adam. But if you want the short-cut, here it is: 
My grandfather was half-brother to his great-great-aunt ; 
what relation does that make Hugh and me?” 

‘Please to answer that question yourself,” said Mr. Ac- 
ton, as a laugh ran round the court-room. “And try to 
remember that you are here to answer questions, not to ask 
them.” 

“ And don’t I answer ’em when I can?” asked Mr. Wright, 
in a grieved tone. “The reason why I put that question to 
you was just because I can’t answer it! I’ve never had 
time and brains enough to cipher out the exact relation- 
ship. I knew ‘twas some kind of a cousin, and that was 
enough for me. As he’s a pretty good sort of a fellow, 
Hugh is, when you come to know him well,—nothin’ off- 
color about him anywhere,—I don’t mind in the least if 
folks think the relationship's a degree nearer than ’tis.” 

“How do you know that you are related at all?’ asked 
Mr. Acton. 

“Know! If you want the documents, I haven’t got them 
to give you. There’s always been a sort of tradition in our 
family, that we’re related to the Ennadeens of Scotland ; 
and I never had any call to disbelieve it. Now, there are 
folks, I know, who don’t take much stock in tradition,— 
think its rather small potatoes for authority ;—but bless 
you, sir; where'd you be, if you didn’t believe what your 
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parents told you about your forbears?” continued Mr. 
Wright, with such an engaging smile that no one could sus- 
pect him of knowing what an exceedingly hard hit he had 
given his questioner, whose ancestry was shrewdly sup- 
posed to be somewhat different from the parental ver- 
sion. 

The lawyer’s brow darkened. ‘“ Will you confine your 
remarks to the matter in hand?” he demanded, sternly. 
“Where did you first meet with the prisoner ?” 

“ Oh, I could have told you that easy, if you’d asked afore ! 
*Twas in Omaha. I was pretty much down on my luck. I 
had been engaged in a speculation that didn’t pan out to 
be all my ‘fancy painted it ’;—to speak plainly, I was dead 
beat ; I didn’t know where my next ration was coming 
from. I didn’t doubt that ’twould come ; I’ve been just as 
bad off before, and I never failed of my rations yet—nor an 
appetite for them. Well! I was sitting comfortably in the 
shade,—’twas a mighty hot day,—when up comes a regu- 
lar swell,—everything about him tip-top and first-class,— 
puts out a hand, and says : ‘Cousin Simeon, how d’ye do?’ 
I told him I had felt better in spirits ; but I was downright 
glad to see him all the same, and only regretted that I 
hadn’t a quarter to ask him to take refreshments with. And 
he laughed, and said it didn’t matter, as long as there was 
one between us. So I took him into the tavern—Jim Dunn 
Brown’s tavern, and no misnomer;—and we soon got to 
be the best of friends.” 

“Did he give you any proofs of his identity and relation- 
ship ?” 

“Proofs! bless ye! lots of ‘em! Gave me money to 
square my accounts thereabouts, and the politest sort of 
an invite to come and help him keep the blue-devils out of 
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that cantankerous, ghost-ridden old Manor-house,—that Id 
set a torch to, if twas mine, and build up something new 
and wholesome. What more proofs did I want, I should 
like to inquire, if I was asking questions, which I ain’t, ye 
know.” 

“No doubt the proof was sufficiently convincing—to 
you,” said Mr. Acton, with dry emphasis. “Do I under- 
stand you to state that he brought you no letters of intro- 
duction, nor credentials of any sort?” 

“We-ll,” responded the witness, slowly, with an obliging 
air of carefully searching his memory for any small matter 
that he had previously overlooked, “I think he did know 
my yrandfather’s name—or, stay! let me see! was it my 
great-grandfather’s? Anyhow, he knew who his great- 
great-aunt was. But, ye see,” he went on, apologetically, 
‘were neither of us old enough tq take much stock in 
genealogy; a man wants to be sixty-five or seventy before 
he comes to feel much interest in that sort of thing. Odd, 
too, ain’t it? that just when he begins to pull up stakes to 
quit this world, he should be clear eat up with curiosity to 
know exactly how he got into it! Perhaps, when you and 
I come to a ripe old age, we may take to studying geneal- 
ogy; and much pleasure may we get out of it !” 

The court-room rang with laughter, which the judge 
promptly suppressed, though not without a sympathetic 
twinkle in his own eyes. The witness gazed around in 
blank surprise and perplexity, as if quite at a loss to know 
what could have prompted so unseemly an outbreak. His 
own face was absolutely solemn ; there was not the sus- 
picion of a smile about his mouth; nor did his dull-blue 
eyes kindle with the faintest gleam of amusement. 

Mr. Acton frowned fiercely on the smiling crowd ; but 
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he had the wit to see that his annoyance would only add to 
its enjoyment ; and he turned again to the witness, who 
met his look with one of childlike simplicity and frankness. 

‘What was the prisoner's object in seeking you?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Wright bent his head reflectively, and put his hands 
still deeper into his pockets. “I guess I didn’t inquire. 
‘Blood’s thicker than water,’ ye know; I rather think he 
quoted that well-worn saying at our fitst interview. I took 
it for granted that he’d found out somehow that he had a 
sort o’ cousin out West, who wasn’t exactly rolling in lux- 
ury, and he came to help me out a bit in a real cousinly 
way. If he had any other object, he didn’t blab; Hugh can 
keep his mouth shut as close as a bank-vault when he 
likes.” 

“ Did you never have any suspicion that he was not the 
person he represented himself to be?” 

‘What on earth should I suspect that for!” exclaimed 
the witness, opening his eyes wide with surprise. “I 
s’pose you're thinking about Mr. Rolf Kenworth, but what 
should ke be coming to hunt me up for, unless ’twas for a 
blind ? and I rather guess I’m not the sort o’ timber to 
work up in that way.” And he drew up his long, lank 
figure with an assumption of shrewdness that seemed 
to fail of the intended effect, for the crowd only laughed 
again. 

“T have done with the witness,” began Mr. Acton— 

“ Thanks,” said Mr. Wright, graciously. “I supposed 
we'd only just begun, but I’m willing to stop, if you are.” 

Mr. Acton glared at him for a moment, but proceeded 
without otherwise noticing the interruption :—“I think his 
testimony 1s quite pertinent to the question of identity ; I 
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leave the jury to judge of its bearing and weight.” And 
he sat down. 

General Fairfax rose. “Mr. Wright, will you tell us 
how Mr. Enuadeen has spent his time at the Manor-house, 
so far as you know ?” 

‘“Rummaging,” was the prompt answer ;—“ rummaging 
as conscientiously as a miser for a dime in a dust-heap. If 
there’s anything in that carnivorous old dwelling, from 
ridge-pole to sub-cellar, that he hasn’t turned upside down, 
and inside out, and hind side afore, and end for end, I 
should enjoy being introduced to it.” 

“That is all,” said the General; and Mr. Wright 
came back to our neighborhood with as cheerful a 
face as if he thought he had done his cousin excellent 
ser~ice. 

Perhaps he had; for, seeing me looking at him doubt- 
fully, unable to reconcile his behavior on this occasion with 
the impression of shrewdness that I had received at former 
meetings, he flashed into my eyes a glance of such amused 
understanding of my dilemma as to awaken a suspicion that 
his testimony might not have been so guileless as it ap- 
peared. 

Miss Jessie Lawrence was next called to the stand; and 
her testimony was of a sufficiently startling nature to some 
of us. 

She stated that she, like others, had first taken Mr. En- 
nadeen for Rolf, but she had quickly settled down into the 
conviction that she had made a mistake, until— 

“ Well, Miss Lawrence, go on,” said Mr. Acton, encourag- 
ingly. “Tell us what caused you to change your opinion. 
Were you present at the picnic in the Hollow?” 

“T was.” 
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* And what happened on that occasion which is pertinent 
to this case.” 

“IT had been over Oak Hill with friends; I was returning 
in haste, and alone. As I cameround the corner of the big 
rock near the top of the hill, I saw Mr. Ennadeen and Miss 
Heathcote standing together—” 

The young lady hesitated. 

“Was there anything lover-like in their attitude?” asked 
Mr. Acton. 

“ Her head was on his shoulder, and his arm was round 
her; I thought she was weeping.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“T shrank back directly, and stole off quietly in the di- 
rection that I came from, and went back to- the Hollow by 
another way.” 

“ And that caused your change of opinion?” 

“Yes, sir. I thought—I knew that Dana Heathcote 
would not be standing in—in that way with anybody else.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Acton. 

General Fairfax instantly rose and asked:—‘“ Was any- 
body else present on that occasion ? ” 

“Oh, yes; Mrs. Vennor was there.” 

‘Was she with Miss Heathcote ?” 

“T thought so; she was standing quite near, looking on.” 

‘‘Anybody else?” 

“No, I think not; I did not see anyone.” 

I drew a long breath, thankful with all my heart that she 

“did not arrive upon the scene a moment later, and see 
Harold’s face of jealous rage. I was glad, too, for Dana’s 
sake, that the General had been quick-witted enough to 
bring out the fact that she was not alone. 

Dana turned to me with a face of dismay. ‘“ How 
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could I have been so thoughtless!” she exclaimed, in a 
whisper. ‘“ Yet who would have supposed that there was 
anybody near?” 

“Just make a note of it that there is always somebody 
near,’ replied Mrs. Fairfax, austerely. “I never am sure 
that I am alone, except when I am in my own roon, with 
the door locked and the curtains drawn,—all the closets 
and corners having been previously examined with a micro- 
scope. If people were not so insanely certain that there is 
nobody near, there would be a good deal less trouble in 
the world! ” 

Her words of wisdom were scarcely uttered when Dana 
was called to take the place vacated by Miss Jessie. 

Her face flushed deeply as she rose, and felt that every 
eye was turned upon her; but in a moment or two the 
color retreated, leaving her deadly pale. 

I think.Mr. Acton was touched by that sweet, white face; 
for his manner was very gentle as he began the examina- 
tion. 

“ Have you met the prisoner frequently?” was his first 
question of any moment. 

“Not very; several times in the course of the summer.” 

“ Was it in public or in private?” 

“In public--except once.” The exception was given in a 
very low, but clear voice. 

‘Was that the one mentioned by the last witness?” 

“It was.” 

‘Was Miss Lawrence's account of it correct? ” 

“‘Yes,”—in a very low voice. _ 

“Do you assert that that is the only private meeting that 
you have had?” 

“Yes; the only one.” 
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Mr. Acton looked surprised and incredulous, as was 
natural enough. But he only asked :— 

‘Do you believe that the prisoner is Rolf Kenworth ?” 

And now a most singular thing came to pass. As the 
question was put, Dana looked involuntarily at the prisoner, 
who was leaning forward in his chair, listening to the ex- 
amination; and their eyes met. Hers opened widely after 
the first moment, and the look became almost a stare, in 
which I seemed to see a swift suceession of changing, con- 
flicting emotions. There was a breathless hush in the 
court-room; every eye was fixed on her face; every ear 
listened intently for the response that did not come. She 
seemed to be conscious of nothing but the eyes into which 
she was gazing, and reading some strange, startling revela- 
tion. 

Mr. Acton finally called her by name, and repeated his 
question distinctly and deliberately. 

One moment longer Dana gazed at the prisoner; then, 
turning to her questioner, she answered, firmly :— 

“T do not.” 

If the hush of the court-room had been deep, it was now 
death-like for a few moments. Then came the low murmur 
of intense excitement. 

“She has lied,” whispered Mrs. Fairfax grimly. “I 
don’t blame her; in her place, I might have done like- 
wise.” 

For myself, I was too much surprised to know whether I 
blamed her or not. Why did she do it, when she had been 
so positively assured that her testimony would not affect the 
result ? was the question which I was asking myself in such 
a blind, confused way, that I quite forgot to be sorry for 
Truth wounded in the house of her friend. And after that 
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public mention of her meeting with Rolf on the hillside, how 
could she do it! It was simply inexplicable. 

Mr. Acton looked as if he found it difficult to credit his 
hearing; in bringing to light that interview, he doubtless 
thought that he had fixed the character of Dana’s testimony 
beyond a peradventure. 

“Do I understand you to say that the prisoner is not 


Rolf Kenworth?” he asked, with slow, deliberate emphasis, 
and even a touch of scorn. 


Dana winced a little at the tone, but she answered stead- 
ily, nevertheless :— 

« That is what I said.” 

Mr. Acton considered the subject for a brief space; then 
he asked :— 

‘Did you never believe that he was Rolf Kenworth ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Dana, quickly; “I have always done 
50 until to-day.” 

«And what has caused such a sudden change of opin- 
ion ?” 

Dana hesitated a moment; her eyes fell, and her cheek 
flushed. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Do you mean to say that you decline to answer?” 

“No; I mean to say that it is impossible for me to ex- 
plain to you what I have not yet had time to explain to 
myself.” 

“You recognized him as Rolf, then, when you first saw 
him ?” 

“T did.” 

«And also onthe day of the picnic? ” 

“Yes.” The swift, deep blush that overspread not only 
her face, but her ears, her throat, every bit of the delicate 
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flesh that was visible, showed that she had not until that 
instant compreliended the unpleasant position in which her 
denial had placed her. 

“And you believed that he was Rolf when you came here 
to-day ?” pursued Mr. Acton, pitilessly. 

She bent her head; it was plain that she could not 
speak. 

“Your change of opinion, then, has occurred since you 
have seen him in this court-room, on trial for his life ? ” 

« Yes,” she faltered. 

“T have done,” said Mr. Acton. And he added, signifi- 
cantly, “The jury will probably not need the witness's 
explanation of her remarkable change of opinion.” 

General Fairfax turned to his client with a whispered 
question ; the latter shook his head, and Dana was allowed 
to leave the stand. Her father stood ready to hand her 
down, and Harold was also there to make a way for 
them through the gaping crowd. Even at that moment, 
I was struck by the deep, compassionate gravity of his 
face. 

‘Of course, she did not tell that lie of her own free will,” 
murmured Mrs. Fairfax. ‘‘Did you not notice the singular 
look that Rolf gave her, and how impossible it was for her 
to take her eyes off of his for full two minutes? It is a case 
of mesmerism, hypnotism, or some diabolism or other ; 
there’s not a doubt of it.” 

For a moment, I was half-inclined to accept this hypoth- 
esis ; then I remembered Paul’s repeated assurance that 
both the General and Mr. Ennadeen desired her to tell the 
exact truth, and I felt that it would not work. Granting 
that Rolf possessed any mesmeric influence, there was no 
reason to suppose that he would exert it to any such end. 
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He would merely have striven to inspire her with confi- 
dence. 

“What does it mean?” here whispered Honor, over my 
shoulder ; she was sitting just behind me. “Can she have 
told the truth? Isit possible that her belief has under- 
gone such a sudden, entire revolution as she asserts! And 
if s0, wherefore ? ” 

Half-involuntarily, I turned and gazed intently at tho 
prisoner's face, seeking to get some answer to the question 
therc. 

To my eyes, he looked precisely as usual ; grave, even 
to melancholy, yet with a certain sweetness of expression 
which is one of the fine touches given in the school of sor- 
row; and—yes!—there was a faint indication of relief, as if 
one, at least, of many weights had been lifted from his 
mind. 

It would seem that he was keenly alive to spiritual in- 
fluences, for, as I still studied his face as a scholar might an 
ancient sheet of parchment which he suspects to bea pa- 
limpsest, he turned his eyes full upon mine, and gave me the 
same quietly comprehending but incomprehensible smile 
that he had done on the night of the night-blooming 
cereus’s reception. 

Dana’s approach diverted my attention. She sat down 
quickly, and turned her face to her mother’s shoulder, as if 
she would fain hide herself from the eyes that followed her 
with so many different expressions,—curiosity, doubt, sym- 
pathy, and ina few cases a trace of contempt. Yet I saw 
that she was, at most, but dimly, dully conscious of them ; 
her face showed that she was just beginning to escape 
from the effects of a powerful shock ; to ask what it really 
was, whence it came, what destruction it had wrought, 
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what necessary or precious things it had spared. Feeling 
her tremble, I gently took her hand, and began to whisper 
something meant for comforting, I scarcely knew what ; 
but, in another moment, my attention was completely en- 
grossed by certain words that came to my ears from the 
witness now on the stand. 


X XIX. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


He was aman of medium size, ight hair worn rather 
long, light gray eyes, a firm mouth -and a square jaw; the 
kind of person that may pass a dozen times before one’s 
sight without arresting it, yet is felt to possess no common 
force and energy of character as soon as one notices him. 
Although I had missed hearing his name and profession, it 
was easy to understand that he was the detective to whom 
had been given the task of searching out Hugh Ennadeen’s 
antecedents. 

He was telling his story in a thin, high voice, which, 
nevertheless, was easily audible in the farthest corner of 
the hushed court-room. 

“Well, I had examined the army list and hunted War- 
wickshire from end to end, and was no wiser than when I 
began. Chance finally gave me the clue that I needed. 
While turning over an old copy of the British peerage in a 
village bar-room, my eyes suddenly lighted on the name 
that I had got to know as well as my own, andI learned 
that the son of the Earl of Blank was called Hugh Enna- 
deen Murray—the ‘Ennadeen ’ being the name of his mo- 
ther’s family. In an hour I was off to the earl’s place iv 
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Scotland. By judicious questioning of the servants, I 
learned that the Honorable Captain Hugh Murray, on his 
way home from the Soudan, where he had seen the late 
campaign through, and distinguished himself by uncommon 
bravery, had been pretty near killed in a steamboat ex- 
plosion on the Nile, and was still at Berber, under the care 
of his sister, Lady Glenorm, the only member of the family 
who could stay with him, his father being a confirmed in- 
valid, and his brother in a responsible government post. 
“My next step was to set out for Egypt. In due time I 
reached the sun-baked town where Captain Murray was 
' slowly struggling back to life, with many halts by the way, 
and some retrograde movements, serious enough to raise 
a pretty strong doubt if he would ever reach his goal. He 
had not only had two or three ribs broken, but was badly 
scalded, and had also received an injury to the brain that 
had produced a mental eclipse from which he would not 
soon recover, if ever. Of course, I could not see him,— 
no one but his nurses was allowed to do that,—but I talked 
with them and the doctor, and the landlord, and everybody 
else who could give me any shred of the information that 
I was after. In my capacity of tourist, desirous of seeing 
some of the localities made so interesting by the insurrec- 
tion, I managed even to get a few words with Lady Glenorm 
herself, when she was obliged to leave her charge for a 
little fresh air and exercise; from which I learned nothing 
of much importance,—merely that her brother was kept so 
constantly under the influence of opiates that he was more 
like a dead man than a live one; and that the chief ground 
of hope for his recovery was that he had lingered so much 
longer than was expected. But when I took occasion to 
mention that I was anxious to learn something of one Rolf 
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Kenworth, who had also been in the Soudan, and about 
whose fate his friends were getting to be anxious, my lady 
suddenly froze, remembered that her patient needed her, 
and never came nearer than bowing distance again. 

“ But I had learned more from her sudden coolness than 
from her previous affability,—namely, that Rolf Kenworth 
was not unknown to her. It remained for me to find out 
what connection there was between him and her brother. 
It went without saying that he must have known of the 
Captain’s condition, and, with or without her connivance, 
had seized upon the opportunity that it gave for appear- 
ing in his name and character on the other side of the globe. * 
It occurred to me that it might be worth while to extend 
my investigations in the direction of the accident which had 
done so much mischief; for Captain Murray was not the 
only sufferer, if the worst one. SoI hunted up the captain 
of the steamer, which took some weeks, and from him I 
learned that two gentlemen of the Englishe army were on 
board when the boiler exploded, who were so astonishingly 
alike that he had taken them for brothers; and they had 
treated each other in such a way as to warrant the conclu- 
sion. One was unhurt ; and it was he who had searched 
for and found the other in the confusion, and arranged 
for his removal to the house where he still remained. 

“IT now had material for a little more work at Berber, 
and back I went. I was not received with effusion; it was 
plain that I was unwelcome to those who had the Captam 
in charge, and that there was 4 systematic attempt to cut 
off every source of information. However, the oriental 
mind that will not open toa bribe is arare article ;—it 
does not in the least mind taking one from both sides, and 
betraying both. Isoon learned all that I needed to know 
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of the gentleman who had superintended Captain Murray’s 
transportation to his sick room, sent for physicians, en- 
gaged nurses, telegraphed for his sister, and watched over 
him with the devotion of a brother for about two weeks; I 
got a description of him that tallied well with that which 
had been furnished me of Mr. Rolf Kenworth ; and, what 
was moré important, I was assured that he was known by 
that name and no other, while he stayed at the hotel. 

“It only remained for me to follow up the trail that I 
had struck. I took the same steamers, the same cars, and 
stopped at the same hotels, that my quarry had done on his 
journey home; and more than onceI saw his name regis- 
tered as ‘Rolf Kenworth.’ Not until he reached Italy did 
he begin to write himself as ‘Hugh Ennadeen,’ but after- 
wards he stuck toit. It was in that name that he took pas- 
sage for the United States; I came in the very same steamer 
four months later. I wish to do him the justice to state 
that he left behind him everywhere the impression of a 
true soldier and gentleman.” 

The witness's voice, that had so long held the large audi- 
ence spell-bound, ceased. I could hear the long-drawn 
breaths, and thelight rustling made by changes of strained 
positions, which told how strong had been the spell, and 
how slowly it was loosed. 

Now, first, it occurred to me to look at Rolf, and see how 
he was affected by this disclosure. He sat with his elbow 
on the table, his head leaning on his hand, his eyes fixed on 
the opposite window, and both face and attitude were ex- 
pressive of the deepest dejection. Yet there was nothing 
of consternation, nothing of guilt, in his aspect; he simply 
looked like a man so heavily burdened with care or sorrow 
as to be completely unconscious of his surroundings; for 
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him, judge, jury, witnesses, and spectators, had ceased to 
exist; he was alone in the midst of a throng of sad and 
painful recollections that wholly shut out the present and 
the actual. ’ 

Glancing from him to General Fairfax, I saw that he, too, 
was looking very solemn. By-and-by he’ addressed a few 
whispered words to his client, who heard them with the 
slight start that indicates attention suddenly recalled from 
wandering; and not until they were repeated did he 
seem to hear and answer intelligently. Then, to be sure, 
he quickly roused himself to the need of the moment, and 
absorption was succeeded by keen watchfulness and anx- 
lety. 

He looked earnestly at the detective, as if he had only 
just begun to comprehend the nature and bearing of his 
testimony, and to consider what was likely to be its effect. 
Marmot—that is the detective’s name—was still on the 
stand, quietly waiting the cross-examination which was now 
in order. 

But Judge Ellenwood here interposed. It was too late 
in the day, he declared, to enter upon that business; and the 
court was adjourned to the morrow. 

Harold immediately came to bid us remain in our seats 
for a brief space, when he would conduct us out by the 
same door through which judge and jury were vanishing, so 
that we might escape the jostling and staring of the 
crowd ;—a timely. bit of consideration that it was easy to set 
down to Dana’s account, although I doubt if she were at all 
conscious of it. 

We waited in grave silence, unable to talk of common- 
place matters, yet unwilling to enter upon those of deeper 
“moment while so many curious ears were within hearing. 
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But I could not help noticing a curiously illogical light in 
Dana’s face,—a subtile suggestion of inward peace and 
satisfaction unlike anything that it had shown for weeks. 
And I saw that Harold observed it, too, and wondered at it 
as I did. 

As we made our way singly through the narrow passage 
back of the court-room, she slid in at my side for an in- 
stant, gave my arm arapturous squeeze, and smiled up into 


my face asif expectant of some very bright answering look 
of understanding and sympathy. 


‘‘ Why are you so glad, dearie? ” I whispered. 

‘Don’t you see!” she replied, in the same way, but with 
an accent of intense joy; “I have got my Rolf—my love— 
back again!” And she added, in a tone of blissful relief: 
‘‘T am not a faithless renegade, after all.” 

I was too bewildered to answer; nor was there any op- 
portunity, for we now emerged into the roomy court-yard 
and our party drew together again. By Harold’s order, 
who had foreseen the necessity and provided forit, two 
carriages were in waiting on the back street. Dana and 
her parents entered one; Paul, Mrs. Fairfax, and myself 
the other. 

“T willcome and see you, in the early twilight,” Dana 
had said, as we separated. It was easy to understand ‘why 
she chose that hour. 

*‘ And, with your permission,” said Harold, as he closed 
the carriage door, “I will call toward the end of the even- 
ing; there is a matter that I would like to consult you 
about.” 

Lifting his hat, he stood a moment to watch us drive off, 
then re-entered the court-house. 

“Well!” burst out Mrs. Fairfax, with a promptness that 
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showed how irksome had been the previous restraint on 
speech, “if to-day is a sample of what we are to expect 
throughout the trial, we shall all be surprised into dumb, 
staring statues by the end of 1t! Between Dana’s insane 
denial of Rolf, and Marmot’s swift identification of him, I 
feel as if Ihad been witnessing a blundering sort of cam- 
paign, with the victory on the wrong side.” 

I looked at Paul, but he only smiled in a grave, pre-occu- 
pied way; and the answer fell to me:— 

“Ts it not too early to say which side has won the victory ? 
If there be future surprises in store for us, let us hope that 
some of them will be managed by the defence, and in 
Rolf’s favor.” 

‘I fear that we shall have to take it out in hoping,” she 
replied, with a shake of the head. “My husband is always 
as close-mouthed as a combination-lock about his cases ; 
but I have not lived with him for twenty years without 
learning to read the sign of the times in his face ; and if 
this is not a time of the most intense and wearing anxiety, I 
have gone blindasa bat. You see, he loves Rolf dearly be- 
cause he was a an intimate friend of our boy, who died 
twelve years ago.” 

But the years had not effaced the mother’s grief, for 
her voice broke, and she put her hand to her eyes. 

Paul now roused himself to reply. “Surely, I need not 
tell a lawyer’s wife that a case always looks dark when the 
prosecution is presenting its side of it,” said he, reassur- 
ingly. “Do not prejudge it, or you will have to reconsider 
when our turn comes.” . 

“You are hopeful, then?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly Iam. It is a part of my faith that the Lord 
will aid the right in His own good time.” 
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“ And if He does not?” she returned sadly. 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” said Paul, 
reverently. 

Here the carriage stopped at our door, and Paul handed 
me out. Then he re-entered it, and went on with Mrs. 
Fairfax, his fine courtesy not permitting him to send her 
home alone, although he knew well that I was aching to talk 
over the events of the court-room with him. 

Nor did the opportunity come later, for we had a chance 
guest to dinner, immediately after which Paul hastened off 
to see a sick person. He had not returned when Dana 
came, with that mystical light still in her face. 

“Do you think me as wild as they do at home?” were 
her first words, as we stood with our arms around each 
other. 

I looked at her inquiringly. 

“Do you not understand, then, that he—that gentleman 
on trial, whoever he may be—is not Rolf?” she asked, in 
surprise. 

“Not Rolf!” I exclaimed. ‘Who is he, then?” 

“Iam sure I don’t know. The Honorable Captain Hugh 
Murray, perhaps.” 

“* But, Danita! did you not hear that detective’s story ?” 

“Some of it, towards the end. But my heart was speak- 
ing to me then, with a certainty and emphasis that a dozen 
detectives could not have silenced. It Had spoken before, 
but I did not rightly understand it, and I would not listen. 
I thought it was faithless to my love, when it was really 
true to it,—truer than the reason with which I tried to 
smother its voice.” 

“ But what made its voice so much more convincing to- 
day?” I asked, still incredulous. 
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“I can hardly tell you. It was one of those flashes of 
intuition that do not explain themselves. But the chief 
thing, I think, was Mr. Ennadeen’s expression as he sat lis- 
tening to my testimony. It was kind, compassionate, anx- 
ious,—a little curious, too,—but so calm, s0 composed ;— 
and all at once it occurred to me how differently Rolf 
would have looked ; what love, what sympathy, what en- 
couragement, would have shone in his eyes for me! what 
lightnings of indignation for those who caused me any 
annoyance! His face would have been like the sky when it 
is one half sunshine and the other half thunder-storm—and, 
oh! how beautiful it would have been !” 

I was silenced, if not convinced. But, in a moment, I 
asked, “ Where is Rolf, then ? ” 

“Where, indeed!” she echoed, with tears starting in 
her eyes. “That is what I want to find out. Perhaps 
it is he who lies there in the Soudan, between life and 
death.” 

“ But, Danita, think a moment! Lady Glenorm, an Eng- 
lish peeress, is watching over him night and day, with all 
the devotion of a sister ; don’t you see how impossible it is 
that she should be doing that for Rolf Kenworth, a stran- 
ger?” 

“ That is what father and mother have been insisting on, 
and it does seem of some weight. No matter. One thing 
I know ;—this Mr. Ennadeen—if that be his name—is not 
Rolf; I am as sure of that as Iam of my own identity. 
And he, Rolf, wherever he is, is still my Rolf, the Rolf that 
I loved, and do love, with all my heart ;—he is mine, and 
I am his.” 

And opening hex arms wide and clasping her hands to- 
gether, with an indescribable grace and warmth of affection, 
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she exclaimed, in a voice of lute-like sweetnesg,—‘ Oh Rolf ! 
my love ; my love.” 

There was such conviction, such certainty, in her tones 
and manner that it was impossible not to be impressed, al- 
most convinced. Albeit, I felt my head whirling with the 
thought of the new questions held in solution by the situa- 
tion, ready to be precipitated at the first opportunity. 

“ But,” I objected, “you surely thought at first that he 
was Rolf.” 

“IT did,” she answered, sadly. “Iam ashamed to say that 
I did! But is it not some little excuse for me that General 
Fairfax’s statement in the vestibule on that Sunday, and 
Mrs. Clavrick’s story and inferences later, and Rolf’s letter, 
all seemed to point unmistakably to that one conclusion,— 
taking into consideration, too, Mr. Ennadeen’s strong re- 
semblance to him? But I was miserable all the time—you 
cannot think how miserable !—because my heart did not, 
and would not, leap with joy at the sight of him. And— 
I can own it now—I was nearly as miserable because his 
mauner to me was so disappointing, so puzzling. I could 
not conceive how the Rolf of my remembrance could pos- 
sibly hold himself in such cool, firm check; it was so un- 
like him. That day on the hillside, too ; it was no lover’s 
embrace that he gave me then; it was just the kind, sym- 
pathizing clasp of a brother or a friend ;—and how it made 
my heart ache !” : 

I reflected that I had felt much the same thing in wit- 
nessing that embrace! 

“One thing I am sure of,” she went on, after a moment ; 
“be he what or who he may, he is Rolf’s friend ; he feels 
kindly, brotherly, towards me ; he is here for Rolf’s sake. 
And now, I must see him and talk with him; he knows 
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where Rolf is; he can explain all this mystery, which only 
seems to thicken as the days go on.” 

And then again, she broke out with that touching cry of 
exceeding joy :—*‘ At least, I have my Rolf—my love—back 
again!” 

Paul’s step now sounded in the hall, and she went to the 
door to meet him, with outstretched hands. 

“Tell me, Mr. Vennor—for I think you know—am I not 
right in thinking that he is not Rolf?” she exclaimed, 
pleadingly. 

He took the two small hands kindly, and smiled down 
into her eager face. “I can tell you nothing, dear child; I 
am under a promise not to divulge anything that has been 
made known to me. But I do not tell you to distrust your 
own heart.” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” she cried joyously; “I was sure 
that I had made no mistake this time! But, Mr. Vennor, 
I must see him, now,—Mr. Ennadeen,—I must, don’t you 
see? Won't you please manage it for me? I know you 
can,” she continued, coaxingly. 

Paul looked at her with a singularly deep, compassionate 
gravity, led her to the couch, and made her sit down. 

“ You forget,” said he, “ that Rolf is on trial for his life.” 

“Rolf!” she repeated, looking at him incredulously. 

“ Certainly, Rolf,” replied he, impressively. ‘“ Whatever 
else may .or may not be true, one thing is certain ;—namely, 
that Rolf Kenworth—whether in person or by proxy makes 
no difference—is now on trial for the murder of his uncle. 
It follows that we need to walk very warily in this matter.” 

Dana gazed at him as if she wondered at his obtuseness. 
‘“ But if Rolf is dangerously ill—perhaps dying—over there 
in the Soudan, I must go to him at once, don’t you see?” 
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“On the contrary,” replied Paul, still in the same deeply 
impressive tone, “I see that you must not. Wherever he 
may be, and in whatever condition, the one important thing 
at present is that the police should think that he is in their 
power, and press the trial to its conclusion. And if you 
were to leave Bellerue for any place, on any errand, it 
would be to suggest to them that he is not here, and invite 
them to follow you.” 

Her eyes slowly dilated with reluctant comprehension 
and dismay, and every vestige of color left her cheeks. 

‘‘Oh! this is cruel! cruel!” she cried, covering her face 
with her hands, and bursting into tears. 

“Tt is trying, no doubt, to our human short-sightedness,” 
said Paul, very gently ; “ yet I seem to discover in it such 
plain traces of a Higher Love working out His own loving 
ends, that I should not dare to call it ‘ cruel.’ ” 

“Indeed, I did not mean to be faithless or irreverent,” 
replied she, quickly raising her wet face. “I was just 
blindly feeling how hard it is to have to sit down in igno- 
rance and inaction when one so longs to know and do 
something.” 

“Do you not know, then, that sometimes ‘ your strength 
is to sit still’ ?” 

“T know that it needs strength—a great deal of it—to do 
it,” she answered, dolefully. 

“Yes, the strength of faith and trust.” 

“Then, I can do nothing but wait,’ she said, after a 
pause. 

«Yes, you can do much more—you can wait in cheerful 
submission to Our Father’s will :—there is a vast difference 
between that and simply waiting.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I will try,” she answered. 
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The door-bell rang, and Annie brought the message :— 

“General Fairfax begs that you will meet him at Mr. 
Ennadeen’s room as soon as convenient.” 

“TI expected that,” said Paul, rising. ‘Dana, I hope you 
will stay till I come back; it is too late for you to go home 
alone.” — 

‘“‘On the contrary, I must go at once,” replied she, start- 
ing up. “I promised that I would be back soon; they will 
be expecting me, ”’—adding, after a moment, “They will 
be glad that you have convinced me that I must just keep 
still for the present.” 

“Then, I will drop you on the way,” said Paul. 

And the two went out together. 

T was left to reflect that a clerzyman’s wife has as little 
outward part and lot in her husband as may well be! 
Everyone could come to him, send for him, talk with him 
over the engrossing subject of the trial, but me! Yet that 
need not make the inward part and lot, the inward one- 
ness, any the less perfect. 

After all, was I not really proud, to the core of my heart, 
that he was in such demand for help and sympathy? What 
better could I ask, for him or myself, than that, in never so 
humble a following of his Master, he should continually go 
about doing good! 


b 


XXX. 
WANTED—A BOY. 


Scarcety had I reached this conclusion when Harold’s 
ring sounded, and I went myself to let himin. Seldom had 
I been so distinctly and selfishly glad to see him. Now, at 
last, it would be possible to discuss the events of the day 
somewhat more freely and ganerally than could be done 
with Dana. There were so many questions that I wanted 
to ask, so many speculations that I longed to utter in an in- 
telligent ear, s0 many impressions that it would be interest- 
ing to confirm or correct by comparison with others, so 
many points upon which I desired some additional hght;— 
and here was my opportunity ! 

I was about to seize upon it with avidity, but was delayed 
by the question :— 

“ ‘When did you see Ben Harding last ?” 

“Yesterday afternoon; he always comes at five o'clock for 
a Sunday talk of fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

«And befvure that ? ” 

“ On Friday, his last regular lesson day.” 

“How did he get in?” ° 

“ Why, opened the door and walked in, of course,” an- 
swered I, with some surprise. ‘To come in on his hands 
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and head might seem a little more in character, but, in this 
house, to borrow his own phrase, he ‘puts on an extra belt.’” 

“ He does not ring, then?” 

“ Only when the door is locked. Why should he? He 
comes at a fixed hour; and it is not worth while for Annie 
to leave other work in order to admit him. He has carte 
blanche to admit himself, when the way is open.” 

“Front or rear ?” 

“ Just as he pleases. In fact, he uses both entrances, at 
his convenience. Are you under the impression that you 
are examining a witness on the stand?” 

Harold noticed this sally only by a smile. “I should 
like to know which of those two entrances he used on the 
two occasions you mention. So would the police.” 

I opened my eyes wide with astonishment. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “they have been looking for 
him about a week, and have not found so much as a hair of 
his sandy head.” 

‘What has he done?” I asked, in some consternation. 

‘No need to be alarmed for your protégé,—it is as a wit- 
ness that he is wanted. His domicile not being known, it 
war impossible to summon him in the usual way, nor did 
anyone suppose it to be necessary,—it was taken for granted 
that he could be found on the street at an hour's notice: 
It turns out to be a most unfounded assumption; now that 
he is wanted, he is exasperatingly non est. You should hear 
the sheriff swearing at himself for an idiot, in not locking 
him up and making sure of him a fortnight ago. His lan- 
guage is of the sort that in a politely correct report would 
have to be represented by unlimited dashes.” 

‘ A fortnight in prison would have killed Ben,” cried I, 
indignantly. 
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“Tam not so sure of that. He-must be keeping very 
close somewhere. It really is a little mysterious that he 
should have been in here twice, when I know positively that 
the police have been on the watch near this corner, as one 
-of his known haunts, since Wednesday, without getting so 
much as a distant glimpse of him.” 

“T don’t think there is any mystery about it,” declared I, 
with some scorn. “ Ben is as small and quick as a weasel, 
and the police big and clumsy as bull-dogs; he would slip 
under their very noses without their seeing him.” 

“Tt is possible. Still, I confess that I am curious enough 
about the matter to wish that you,would question your ser- 
vants as to the manner of his latest appearances, if you are 
willing to oblige me so much.” 

Forthwith, I sought the kitchen. ‘Bridget, did you see 
Ben come in yesterday?” I inquired of the cook. 

“Ov coorse, an’ I did, thin, ma’am,” was the surprised 
answer. ‘ He coom in at the back-door, an’ went through 
me kitchen jist the same as iver he did.” 

“Did you see him come in the door?” 

“No, ma’am, not the door, jist. When I see him, he was 
in the passage, outside there. . But ov coorse he coom in at 
the door; how else could be git in, sure?” 

“Well, did you see him go out ?” 

“No, ma'am; he must have gone out the front way.” 

«And do you remember anything about Friday?” | 

Bridget examined her memory, and found it a blank. 
“He must have coom in at the front that day, ma’am. It's 
not I that’s loike to be out o’ the kitchen, mornin’s.” 

Annie’s testimony was to the effect that he did not some 
in by the front door on Friday, for she remembered seeing 
him enter the library from-the rear of the hall. She was 
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slightly surprised, too, because the more direct way was 
through the kitchen and dining-room, and Ben usually took- 
that route. 

Yet there is a dark passage from the back-door, past the 
back stairs, by which one can get into the main hall, and it 
appeared that he must have made use of it. He could 
easily have slipped past the kitchen-door unseen by the 
cook, and that he did so argued that he knew he was sought 
for, and meant to keep out of sight. But how did he get 
into the back-yard unseen ; —the two gates into which open 
from the two streets, and must have been under the eyes of 
the police, if they were really on the watch? To be sure, he 
might have climbed over the rear fences; but was it likely 
that that possibility would not have been foreseen, and pro- 
vided for ? 

I went back to Harold with my scanty gleanings of infor- 
mation. 

“T fancy that there is more in the shock head of your 
‘ Ariel’ than you dream of,” was his smiling comment. 

“Possibly. But if he knew that he was wanted to give 
testimony against Rolf, he would be sure to hide himself, 
and stay hidden as long as necessary. There is nothing 


mysterious about that.” 
“No; certainly not. The mystery is that he should be 


able to enter and leave this house without being seen, when 
both entrances are under careful surveillance. If the police 
had imagined that he could be inside, what an easy capture 
they might have made. Do you suppose that you could 
whistle him up now, if you wanted him ?” : 
“T shall not try. I do not feel called upon to assist in 
entrapping him. Is his testimony really of importance ?” 
“Tt is not essential. Its loss will not affect the result, as 
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it merely furnishes a preparatory link to mine; but Acton 
"has a natural dislike to see his neatly arranged programme 
interfered with in any particular.” And he added, after a 
moment, with a sudden outburst of weariness or disgust: 
—“TI wish I could hide, too! I am sick of the whole busi- 
ness.” 

“TI sympathize with you. The strain is getting to be 
well-nigh intolerable.” 

He gazed straight before him, as if he had not heard my 
words. 

“What did Dana mean by that incredible denial of hers 
to-day?” was his next utterance. 

“What should she mean but to tell the truth according 
to her lights?” responded I, quickly, unable to endure that 
she should be misunderstood. 

“Do you really think so?” 

“T know it.” 

“Did she not go there intending to admit that she knew 
he was Rolf?” } 

“So much the more reason for believing her when she 
said the contrary.” 

“To the legal mind, that does not seem to be an inevita- 
ble sequitur,” said he, with a faint smile. But his expres- 
sion instantly changed, and he exclaimed with. energy :— 
“Good heavens’! it follows that she was mistaken about him 
all this time.” 

* You would not wonder at it if you knew all the circum- 
stances,” said I. 

He smiled somewhat quizzically. ‘It would seem that 
love is not so clear-sighted as the romancers would have 
us believe.” 

“On the contrary, love’s sight is clear enough; it is rea- 
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son that is blind. Dana was not deceived by her heart, but 
by her head.” 

“Your speech is a little dark, but I suppose I have no 
right to ask for more light.” 

“Nor [ to give if. I could not give so much except to 
disabuse your mind of an unjust impression.” * 

“It is more than enough, in one way,” said he, with a 
slight—sa very slight—touch of bitterness. ‘“ Let me see 
what I can make of it.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and his fine features settled 
into the firm, fixed lines of profound reflection. I watched 
him with a sympathy of which he was perhaps unconscious; 
kno wing well that the “more than enough ” referred to the 
involuntary spasm of pain with which he hears any men- 
tion of Dana’s love for Rolf, and which even his strong will 
cannot always prevent. 

Suddenly he sat upright and gave me a startled look out 
of his dark eyes. 

“ But, Milady! do you not see that if Dana spoke the 
truth, and Marmot’s story is true, there is but one way of 
reconciling their statements! ” 

“Well,” I faltered, seeing that I had given him a clue 
that he was sure to follow up, and doubting if I ought to 
have done so. 

“You know it, then, do you! You know that our pris- 
oner is not Rolf Kenworth at all, but Captain Murray!” 

“On the contrary, I know nothing.” 

He went on quickly, leaping, as it were, from point to 
point, now that he was on the right track. 

“That is just what he came here for—to be tried in 
Rolf’s place. Without once telling a falsehood, or even 
distinctly acting one, he did what he could to create and 
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strengthen the impression that he was Rolf in masquerade. 
He means to find out exactly what the evidence is against 
Rolf, and what there is to offset it. If the verdict should 
be adverse, he furnishes indisputable proofs that he is— 
himself! If it should be favorable, Rolf emerges from his 
hiding-place, and is a free man.” 

He paused. I waited in silence, curious to see what 
would come next. For I had been over the ground before, 
with somewhat more helpful guidance, to be sure,—and 
it was interesting to see a new traveller on the same 
route. 

It was but a moment ere he went on, in a tone of growing 
surprise. “And Rolf,—why, of course! it is he who lies 
there at Berber,—‘ more dead than alive,’ Marmot said,— 
Poor fellow!” 

There was genuine compassion in the last words. 

“IT see nothing to contradict it but the presence of Lady 
Glenorm as sister and nurse,” said I. 

“That’s nothing. If Ennadeen—Murray, I mean—is 
here to take Rolf’s place in this way, there is some uncom- 
monly strong bond between those two, strong enough to 
influence Murray’s sister as well. Besides, there are women 
who positively enjoy nursing a very sick man, whoever he 
may be;—is it because they like to get the stronger sex at 
such a disadvantage, I wonder !” 

“ Or because they aspire to the crown of martyrdom.” 

“That is really too severe of you! And it is only the 
convalescents that are so irritable. When he gets to that 
stage, she can take herself off. But what a change in the 
game! Iam dizzy with the suddenness of it.” 

He rose and began to pace up and down the room, as is 
his way when deeply stirred; stopping, now and then, to 
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offer a conjecture or a conviction, or listen to one,—for we 
said many more things than can here be set down. Once 
it was:— 

“Dana may be thankful that Acton gives her credit for 
telling a foolish, needless, transparent falsehood.” 

“May he continue to do so!” responded I. 

“Amen!” 
| He resumed his march. But soon he stopped to say :— 

“What a mere thread Rolf’s fate hangs on! Atany mo- 
ment, something may happen to give Acton the clue, and 
off goes a telegram to set a watch over him, and take him as 
soon as he recovers,—if ever he does.” 

«Are you so certain, then, that the trial will result un- 
favorably ? ” 

“Upon my word, I wish I were as certain of the con- 
trary!” 

It was impossible to doubt the sincerity of his energetic 
ejaculation. I must have looked my pleasure, for he an- 
swered as if I had spoken :— 

“T don’t think I was ever quite so bad as to feel anything 
but sympathy for a man in Rolf’s condition,—a mere mass 
of sore, bruised, burned humanity, with an almost hope- 
lessly beclouded brain. When I think of that gay, hand- 
some, strong, young fellow being brought down to that, I 
am completely conquered. I would give my right hand— 
yes, and my left one, too—to save him, even though it must 
be to save him for her. Does she know it? How does she 
bear it?” : 

“She suspects it. She wants to go to him.” 

* And they will not let her, of course. That would be to 
disclose the secret at once. Poor thing! Poor, true, sweet 
heart ! ” 
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His eyes moistened, and he resumed his slow pacing to 
and fro. 

It was I who broke the silence. ‘“ Mr. Ennadeen is doing 
a very noble thing.” 

“Yes, certainly. Heis a friend worth having. And he 
must be uncommonly devoted to Rolf. To be sure, he is in 
no real danger.” - 

‘I fancy he would do it all the same if he were. Any- 
way, he has suffered much discomfort. It must have been 
far from agreeable to be looked upon as a criminal incom- 
prehensibly at large, ashe has been by some people. You 
yourself have reason to know that things have not always 
been made pleasant for him in Bellerue.” 

Harold gazed at me inquiringly for a moment; then his 
eyes gleamed with recollection. 

“I know to what you refer,” said he, “and I have the 
grace to be ashamed of it. I wasin a dogged frame of 
mind, in those days, tobe sure! But’he said he would give 
me an opportunity to apologize; you may be certain that I 
shall not wait forit. At the first opportunity, I will go to 
him and tell him that if he will now do me the honor to 
offer me his hand, I shall be only too proud to take it. 
Will he doit, think you?” 

There was just that delicate touch of feeling in his words 
which always chokes me more certainly than distinct pathos; 
so, instead of speaking, I held out my hand. 

“Ts it as an earnest of his that you offer me this?” said 
he, smiling down upon it as he held it in his firm, grateful 
clasp. ‘‘ Milady, if my future does not look like an alto- 
gether sunless desert, it igs due to you and your Paulus. I 
can trust the Providence who gave me such a brother and 
friend in my hour of need.” 
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“ Andis itnot wonderful to think that all our lives, un- 
knowing, we have been coming to this point by different 
ways?” musedI1. “Itis sonice to know that all these 
pleasant things have been waiting for us, as well as the 
more painful ones that we now and then come to.” 

“There is a more wonderful thought than that,” said a 
kind, deep voice behind us,—for Paul, entering unnoticed, 
had caught my last words :—‘“ Some day, in heaven, we shall 
say each to each: How strange, how sweet, that all our 
lives, unknowing, we have been coming to this point |— 


“<¢ Through the frost and through the her t, 
Through the sunshine, through the haze, 
Happy heart or weary feet, 
Home by different ways?” 


XXXII. 
THE HOLLOW OAK. 


“Pav,” I began, while they were still standing with 
clasped hands, after a cordial greeting. “Harold knows— 
the truth. I am afraid that I gavehim the clue. I insisted 
that Dana had not told a falsehood, and he followed that up 
like an Indian on a buffalo trail.” 

“And I am much relieved to know it,” added Harold. 
“Tt was getting to be areal nightmare to think of going on 
the stand to give my testimony against Rolf. It is not quite 
the same thing to doit to Mr. Ennadeen, or Captain Mur- 
ray, guocungue nomine gaudet! It is a muchless direct blow; 
besides, time is gained, and that is always something.” 

It may be noticed that Paul did not enjoin secrecy, nor 
Harold promise it. What need was there of saying what 
was so perfectly understood? Both were men of honor: 
both felt that the obligations of honor are made neither 
stronger nor more sacred by any protestations. 

Paul looked smilingly from one of us to the other. “TI 
shall be interested to hear your conclusions,” said he, ‘‘ but 
I shall make no admissions.” 

Nevertheless, he did make some tacit admissions before 
the talk was over. It was not easy to avoid it, since Har- 
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old flung himself, heart and mind, into the consideration of 
the legal aspects of the case;—on one side or the other of 
which he would surely have been retained had he not 
chosen to consider himself as rendered ineligible by his 
quality of witness; and in which he could not but take a 
deep professional interest, aside from his personal one. 
His keen glance had noted signs enough in the court-room 
that Marmot’s story was an unpleasant certainty, if not a 
surprise; and he now thought he understood wherefore. 

“If our conclusions—Muilady’s and mine—be correct,” 
said he, “ it strikes me that the sooner our good friend, the 
General, sets his professional wits to work in the direction 
of legal obstructions, the better for his real client, if not 
for his ostensible one.” 

“JT think Ican venture to assert that Mr. Ennadeen will 
nct chafe at any delay which shall be deemed either nec- 
essary or expedient,” replied Paul. 

“ Yes; that may be taken for granted, after what he has 
already done. But it seems to me both expedient and 
necessary that this trial should be prolonged until Rolf’s 
state is decided one way or the other; that is to say, ifhe 
improves, until he is well enough to be gotten out of the 
way in time to prevent any unpleasant complications aris- 
ing from a verdict of ‘Guilty.’” 

“Yet asthe one thing that we are all most anxious to 
find out is whether that verdict is going to be rendered, or 
no, there are some reasons for pushing on the trial as fast 
as possible, are there not?” : 

“Well, yes; if you are sure that no accident will set 
some keen mind on the track that now seems to me 80 
plain.” 

« Because someone was kind enough to show you where 
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it started! But the end in view is worth some risks. And 
I prefer to think of the pleasanter termination of the trial 
which may be in store for us. All this network of circum- 
stantial evidence may be so completely cut away, at one 
stroke, by some small, keen edge of truth, that men will 
wonder how they were ever deceived by it.” 

« Heaven grant it!” 

I saw that Paul was struck by the evident, unforced 
heartiness of this wish, as I had been by the earlier one, but 
he said nothing. 

Harold went on :—~ ‘I suppose you agreed upon the ne- 
cessity of doing everything possible to strengthen the con- 
viction that it is really Rolf, and no one else, who is shut up 
in our prison. Did you consider the value of a visit from 
Miss Heathcote ?” 

« What, after her denial of him to-day !” 

* All the more on that account. Women (I beg your 
pardon, Milady!) are not always expected to be consistent 
in such matters. Let her go to see him, very quietly ; 
that will tend to undo any mischief that her denial may 
have done.” 

I looked at him in surprise. Could he have divined 
Dana’s wish ? 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Paul, thoughtfully. “Up 
to this time, it has been supposed that her staying away 
would be set down to a deep-laid policy on the part of the 
defence, a determination to avoid anything tending to fix 
Rolf’s identity ; we believed that every such avoidance 
would make the prosecution all the more sure ofit. We 
also decided this evening that her denial in court to-day 
would be regarded as part and parcel of the same policy ; 
though how anyone could look her in the face, and not see 
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that she was speaking the truth from her heart, passes my 
comprehension.” 

“It is best not to ‘ play it too fine, ” said Harold, warn- 
ingly. “As you say, there was truth in her face to-day, 
although its nature was so unexpected that it only served 
to bewilder me; but someone, with no prepossession to 
hinder his sight, may have been enough impressed by 
it to try to find some ground of accommodation between 
her statement and Marmot’s ;—Marmot himself is quite 
keen enough to hit upon it. Yes; take her to see Enna- 
deen at the first opportunity, and do it with such an 
elaborate secrecy as shall not fail to be noticed.” And 
he added, after a moment, half-absently :—“ How I envy 
him |” 

“TI do not see,” said Paul, looking at him with kindly 
eyes, “that you need to envy anyone.” 

‘“* Ah, but think what a hero she will make of him for act- 
ing as Rolf’s substitute, and of fhe contrast when I come 
to stand up in court and apparently do my best to commit 
him to a felon’s cell or grave! He will establish a life-long 
claim to her affection and gratitude, I to the opposite feel- 
ings. Is it not enough to make a man perjure himself, if 
he could bring his mind to it?” 

“Is your testimony so certain to be damaging, then?” 
inquired I. 

He looked at me thoughtfully a moment :—‘“You two 
shall judge for yourselves. There is no longer any reason 
why I should not tell you all about it. My promise to 
Dana is virtually at an end. Besides, you will soon hear 
the tale in court, or, at least, so much of it as is pertinent 
to the trial ; and I should like you to hear the whole, ina 
more informal way.” 
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He paused for a few moments, as if to set his recol- 
lections in order ; then, quietly, dispassionately, he told us 
the following tale : 

“When the circumstances of Mr. Rollin Kenworth’s death 
and the finding of the coroner’s jury were made known, 
the whole thing had a kind of horrible fascination for me; 
I could not think of anything else. There was, first, the 
natural professional desire to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery that was puzzling and exciting all Bellerue; and, 
second, the fact of its bearing on Dana’s heart and fate. 
While I pitied her sincerely for the suffering of the pres- 
ent, I confess that I could not help some slight undercur- 
rent of thought setting towards future possibilities, in case 
the suspicions of Rolf should turn out to be well founded. 
These things made the Manor very attractive ground to 
me; my walks tended almost unconsciously to its vicin- 
ity ; more than once I found myself standing among the 
trees of the park, staring at the ancient face of the dwell- 
ing, and speculating about the strange occurrences that 
had made it so interesting a mask. 

“Well, one day, at sunset, I was strolling slowly across 
the grounds, and I stopped to look at that gigantic oak 
which is clothed half-way to its top with such a thick 
growth of ivy that a square inch of bark is scarcely to 
be seen anywhere through it. There is something about 
a grand old tree that always goes to some deep place 
in my heart, not often reached; and, with the sunset 
light on its top and the falling shades around its 
base, this one was a sufficiently striking and picturesque 
object :— 

‘¢ ‘On its head a double crown, 
Green of leaves and years of green.’ 
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But as I gazed, I was surprised to see the vines part 
about ten feet from the ground, and a boy’s face appear in 
the opening ;—evidently, there wasa hollow there, uncom- 
monly well concealed, too. He looked cautiously around, 
but I was hidden by an intervening bough ; then he held 
up some article to the light, in order to examine it more 
closely than could be done by the dimness within the hol- 
low at that hour; and Isaw the gleam of gold and the 
flash of jewels. His curiosity being satisfied, he pocketed 
the article, and began to scramble down the trunk,—back- 
wards, of course. And asI had no doubt that he was a 
thief, who had not come honestly by the treasure, whatever 
it might be, I quietly stepped forward, received him in my 
arms, and bade him deliver up his plunder. 

“But he had no mind to do my bidding; on the contrary, 
he fought like a wild-cat;—I still carry the marks. of the 
fray, as you know. It was only by main strength that I 
succeeded in getting hold of the article that I had seen. 
Imagine my surprise to find that it was the identical stiletto 
with which it had been decided that Mr. Kenworth was 
slain; I could not but recognize it on the instant from the 
description so often repeated in my hearing. Moreover, it 
was still stained—that is to say, it bore unmistakable traces 
of the evil work that it had done. 

“Up to this time, Ben (I need not say that it was he) had 
writhed, bit, and scratched to the best of his ability; now 
he changed his tactics and began to beg for the thing in 
the most abject fashion, pleading that it was Mr. Rolf’s, 
that he meant to keep it carefully for him; that, as he had 
found it, he had a right to it, while I had none ; and a great 
deal more to the same effect. I told him sternly to cease 
his howling, and tell me how the thing had come into his 
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possession, or I would straightway hand him and it over to 
the police. 

“So I learned that the hollow had been a haunt of 
Rolf’s, and that Ben had discovered a deep cavity or seam 
in the inside of the tree, into which he had carelessly thrust 
his arm, and found the stiletto lodged on an internal pro- 
jection. The cavity went much deeper, and the person who 
flung it there had doubtless expected it to go to the bottom, 
but had been in too hot and feverish haste to make sure of 
it. Ben’s first thought,—which he now deeply regretted 
not having acted upon,—was to fling it into the depth; 
then with a sudden perception that it was just possible it 
might be of use to Rolf some day and somehow, he had de- 
termined to take possession of it and secrete it in some safe 
place that he knew of 

“T cannot tell you exactly how I felt when I knew that I 
held in my hand the missing ‘link which must surely fix 
the guilt of the crime upon my rival. I believe it was un- 
mingled horror, at first; and if some sense of elation came 
afterward, I hope it was not all personal and selfish ; I 
think there was mingled with it a righteous satisfaction that 
justice should be done, and a pure heart unlinked from an 
evil one. But soon, I think, every other feeling was 
merged in a deep compassion for Dana; I began to under- 
stand what suffering this discovery implied for her; as 
long as there was any uncertainty about Rolf’s guilt, she 
could love and hope, but now !— 

‘So many thoughts crowded upon my mind that I could 
decide on nothing then and there ; so, telling Ben that if 
any harm came of the matter, it would be through him, and 
promising to flay him alive if he dared to breathe a word 
of it to anyone, I sent him off in a white-heat of impotent 
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rage, and walked slowly homeward, revolving the matter 
in my mind as I went. | 

“On the top of View-Hill I met Dana ; and her pallid, 
anxious face stirred up all the pity and generosity of my 
nature. With a sudden impulse, I stopped her, and said: 
‘Miss Heathcote, allow me to offer you a word of friendly 
advice. If you know where Rolf Kenworth is, or have any 
means of communication with him, warn him to put half 
the globe between him and Bellerue, and to bury himself 
under some other name and character, if he would avoid a 
felon’s death. For accident has put me in possession of 
evidence that leaves no possible doubt of his guilt.’ 

« She turned a shade paler, but she answered firmly that 
nothing—no evidence of any sort—could ever make her be- 
lieve that. Moreover, she added, presently, that she was 
quite sure Rolf would return and face the accusation as soon 
as it should be made known to him. 

“And I rejoined, with the strongest possible emphasis, 
that if he did, he would come to face certain death on the 
scaffold; for, granting that he were as innocent as herself, 
the evidence against him was so strong that no one could 
discredit it for a moment; on the contrary, as soon as it was 
produced, all men would join in execrating him, and de- 
manding that justice should be done. 

‘And then she clasped her hands, and burst into tears, 
and asked if it must be produced now, while he was absent 
and unable to defend himself. 

“And I answered, in my deep pity and sympathy, that as 
long as he kept away from Bellerue, or until he was brought 
to trial, I would bury thesecret in my own breast—for her 
sake. If ever he returned, I should think it my duty, 
equally for her sake, to tell the whole truth. 
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« And I think she must have read in my face or manner 
the dim hopes that were latent in my heart; for she drew 
herself up with a certain stateliness, even while she thanked 
me, for my promise,—a promise, she added, to which she was 
sure she could trust unfalteringly, for she knew me to bea 
man of honor. And she bowed, and went on her way,— 
doubtless with a new thorn in her heart, poor child! 
And I went home, and locked up the stiletto in a safe place,, 
where it remained until I handed it over to the sheriff the 
other day. Naturally, he was a good deal surprised that I 
had kept it so long; but I told him that as I had produced it 
as soon as it was needed, my reasons for keeping it till then 
were of no value to anybody but myself. Perhaps he had 
a suspicion of the true state of the case, for he questioned 
no farther. 

“Now, you can judge for yourselves what effect my testi- 
mony and that stiletto are likely to have, even without Ben’s 
corroboration. The oak-hollow has always been a secret; 
its existence is known to only a few persons—” 

« Allow me to stop you long enough to ask how Ben came 
to know of it,” said I. 

“Tt appears that his devotion to Rolf often prompted him 
to follow him unseen, just for the sake of keeping his idol in 
view; so it chanced that he once saw him climb into this 
nook, after which he naturally took occasion to investigate 
it for himself. But he swore to me that he had never pre- 
sumed to visit it since, until after Rolf’s disappearance, when, 
I suppose, he went there to assuage his grief and loneliness 
by being where Rolf had been, and touching something that 
he had touched. 

“To resume: the hollow was a favorite and secret haunt 
of Rolf’s; the stiletto was found there; it must have been his 
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because its fellow was known to have been lost. What fol- 
lows?” 

‘ Looking at these things from the outside, the conclusion 
does seem to be very clear,” said Paul, meditatively; “but 
an inside view might make all the difference in the world 
with their relations and indications. Anyway, I am glad to 
know that the stiletto is forthcoming. Did you notice 
Wright's testimony about Ennadeen’s rummaging ? ” 

‘* Yes; and I wondered what he was after.” 

“That stiletto. He was possessed with the idea that it 
was secreted about the place, and he meant to find it.” 

‘To what end? Did he mean to make sure of its de- 
strustion?” 

“By no means. It was its existence that he wished to 
make sure of. Have I your permission to tell him that.it is 
found ?” 

‘“‘T see no reason to refuse. To be sure, Acton means to 
make a sensation with it, as well as a telling stroke of evi- 
dence,—he has a taste for the dramatic. Yet it cannot in- 
terfere with his plans, now, to let the defence know that it 
is to appear.” 

But Paul did not see the prisoner that day, nor for some 
days after. Mr. Godine fell violently ill of a fever, attended 
by persistent delirium, over which it soon appeared that 
Paul’s voice alone had any certain control. Consequently, 
he spent all the time possible in the sick room; he was in 
attendance most of the day and much of the night; and he 
was present no more in the court of justice until the trial 
drew near its close. 

He sent a note to acquaint Mr. Ennadeen, through Gen- 
eral Fairfax, of the finding of the stiletto, and received a 
grateful acknowledgment of “ most timely help.” 
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Nor did Dana visit the prisoner, in spite of Harold’s rec- 
ommendation. For some reason, and doubtless at the 
prompting of his client, General Fairfax persisted in declin- 
ing the honor, for the present. 

When this was made known to Dana, gently but firmly, 
she sat for a long time in deep and troubled thought. ; 

“Does it mean that Rolf does not need me?” she then 
asked. 

“You know that he recognizes no one,” returned I, 
soothingly; “it cannot make much difference to him.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” she answered, drearily, with a heavy sigh, 
fixing her eyes on the horizon. 

Tears came into them after awhile, and a certain look of 
patient sorrow that it made my heart ache to see; but she 
offered no farther remonstrance. 

And very soon she went. 


XXXII. 
A MISSING LINK. 


A wEEK or more went by without any noteworthy event. 
Knowing that the court would now have to do with the act- 
usl crime, and that the testimony would be chiefly that of 
surgeons and police officers, I determined that there was 
no good reason for subjecting myself to the unpleasant or- 
deal of listening to it ; especially as Dana, whose attend- 
ance in the capacity of witness was no longer necessary, 
professed herself to be more than willing to follow my ex- 
ample. { cannot, therefore, if I would, and I certainly 
would not if I could, give the minute, harrowing details 
connected with poor Mr. Kenworth’s abrupt “ taking-off, ” 
which occupied the attention of the court for several days. 
The main points have already been indicated. Not until 
the body was left to rest in silence and its ancestral vault, 
and the grewsome atmosphere of the court was exchanged 
for fresher, purer air, did I enter the court-room again. 

Meanwhile, my life resumed its wonted flow, except for 
the absence of Ben Harding, who came no more for either 
lessons or talk. That Sunday visit about which Harold had 
been so curious, had been his last. Doubtless the closer 
watch of the police had made it more difficult for him to 
come and go unseen, and he did not mean to fall into their 
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hands. It was a boyish freak that I could not but regret. 
More than once, I was on the point of trying whether the 
little carven whistle still kept its spell; and, if my Ariel 
proved “correspondent to command,” I would advise him 
to give himself up at once; assuring him that no harm 
was intended him, and that his absence was quite as likely 
to be prejudicial to Rolf’s cause ashis presence. But a 
mixture of feelings—fear lest he should be captured be- 
fore I could see him, unwillingness to pierce his affectionate 
heart with a call to which he could not respond, dislike to 
find my own summons and authority set at naught—made 
me lay it down again with a sigh. It wasstrange how much 
I missed the boy! 

So the days wore on until Harold informed me that he 
was to go on the stand the next afternoon, when a friendly 
interest led me to visit the court-room once more ; and 
Dana decided, after some little solicitation, to accompany 


me, in order to see what was the present aspect of the 
trial. 


Our fresh eyes immediately detected certain changes. 
General Fairfax had parted with his wary, anxious look; 
he was leaning comfortably back in his chair, and glancing 
carelessly about, with the ease and composure of a man who 
sees his road clear before him, and dreads neither the jour- 
ney nor its end. 

Mr. Ennadeen’s face wore its accustomed gravity, but it 
was calm and confident ; not without a certain repressed 
eagerness, too, implying that he saw his goal well in sight, 
and was desirous of reaching it without delay, whatever 
might come afterward. ; 

On the contrary, Mr. Acton looked annoyed and per- 
plexed. He sat gnawing his moustache and frowning por- 
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tentously at judge, jury, and audience; evidently some- 
thing had gone very much awry in his plans; and left bim 
some exceedingly difficult, harassing problem to solve. 

Once, a policeman came in and spoke to him in a way 
to suggest that he had returned from a fruitless errand, 
for he shook his head two or three times discouraging- 
ly ; and Mr. Acton’s frown deepened, and his moustache 
twitched with discontent. 

Noting these things, Dana and I took heart, and smiled 
cheerfully into each other’s faces. Something must have 
occurred to encourage the defence, and had proportion- : 
ately disheartened the prosecution. And the narrow strip 
of sunshine was a pleasant thing to bask in, even though 
the shadow might wait beyond. 

Too soon we learned how little there really was upon which 
to felicitate ourselves. 

Mr. Wright happened to be seated just back of us, and 
these signs of the enemy’s dissatisfaction did not escape his 
.observation. Leaning forward, he said, in a low voice :— 

“It looks as if friend Acton had missed a figure out of 
his calculations; there’s going to be a considerable falling- 
off in the sum total. Kinder cheerful sort o’ countenance 
he pulls over it, don’t he! ” 

There was little of interest or importance until Harold 
took the stand, and told the story of his capture of Ben 
-with the stiletto, at the hollow oak. His clear, musical 
tones brought an instant hush over the crowded court- 
room; and his quiet, dispassionate manner, not without a 
touch of melancholy, could not fail to impress every hearer 
with his entire truthfulness. - 

' Having heard it all before, my own mind was-free to note 
its effect upon others. The crowd listened in breathless 
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silence; the judge and jury with the profoundest attention. 
General Fairfax and Mr. Ennadeen showed signs of the 
deepest interest, but not one of surprise or anxiety; in- 
deed, the conviction presently dawned upon me that the 
drift of this testimony was not only expected (Paul had 
seen to that), but distinctly gratifying. The prisoner’s 
face, in particular, brightened to such a degree that it 
looked almost cheerful; and again I noticed that look of 
repressed eagerness, as if he were holding himself firmly 
in check until the fitting time for action should come. 

As for Dana, her color came and went, and her breast 
heaved quickly; but I bade her look at Mr. Ennadeen’s 
face, and put aside her fears. Moreover, I asked her to 
note the grave quietude of Harold’s manner, and see that 
here was a man simply doing his duty, with no personal 
feeling save of regret that it had become his duty, 
and without a trace of anger, hatred, jealousy, or pre- 
judice. 

I wondered, too, if she saw how exceedingly handsome 
he was as he stood there,—calm without coldness, easy 
without assurance, modest without diffidence;—he has 
changed wonderfully for the better since first he came into 
our lives, this Harold Brune! He seems to me now a man 
of finest, truest, gentlest manliness, after the pattern best 
approved of all good and wise men. 

He finished his recital, and stood quietly waiting. Gen- 
eral Fairfax rose and said, with much urbanity:— 

“T have a question or two toask. Did you examine this 
stiletto with any particular care?” 

“ As minutely as I could without removing—” he changed 
the phrase—‘“ without doing anything to alter its appear- 
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“Did you discover anything to show to ‘whom- “it be- 
longed ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘That is all.” 

As Harold left the stand, he glanced quickly and depre- 
catingly in our direction; it was the look of one who expects 
to be misunderstood, condemned, for an unavoidable act. 
But Dana, with a quick and delicate perception of his feel- 
ings, answered to the look with a faint but friendly smile. 
And I saw his face brighten and his broad chest heave with 
a sense of relief, as unlooked-for, doubtless, as it was de- 
lightful. 

There is no doubt of it; Dana understands and likes him 
better than she did. She feels the change in him, and in- 
stinctively responds to it with the esteem and trust that it 
deserves. 

They will be good friends yet, these two good friends of 
mine | 

Mr. Acton now rose and addressed the court. In care- 
fully constructed phrases, but with a most lowering and 
threatening brow, he expressed his keen disappointment at 
certain lamentable gaps in the complete chain of evidence 
that he had expected to produce. First and least, was the 
testimony of Benjamin Harding, which should have fur- 
nished a preparatory link to Mr. Brune’s and would have 
corroborated it in some points,—although noone who had 
listened to that gentleman’s calm and lucid statement 
would be likely to need anything corroboratory. Never- 
theless, he was sorry that Ben had not been forthcoming; 
but though the police had been on the lookout for him for 
some time, he was unaccountably missing. He wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he made no accusation, 
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but the advantage of the boy’s absence to the defence was 
patent enough. 

General Fairfax half-rose and suavely remarked that, as 
no accusation had been made, there was none to repel; if 
there had been, he should have known how to repel it. 

Mr. Acton’s next witness was the sheriff. He testified 
briefly that he had received the stiletto in question from 
Mr. Brune, enclosed in a suitable box; that he locked that 
box up in the drawer of a desk in his house for safe keeping; 
that he knew both box and contents were there a week ago; 
that since that time he had more than once seen the box, 
but had not opened if; finally, that on opening it last even- 
ing, he had found it to be empty; the stiletto had been 
stolen. The police had been at work all the night and 
morning, but nothing definite had been discovered; there 
was a slight clue,—obviously, he could not say more. 
The search would be prosecuted with diligence, and he 
hoped to produce the missing article before the trial was 
ended. 

Mr. Acton’s “ sensation” had certainly come off, though 
not strictly in accordance with the original programme. 
There was a hushed and startled surprise throughout the 
court-room as the disappearance of the stiletto was made 
known; then, as the sheriff left the stand, there arose a 
growing murmur of excited voices; everybody was dis- 
cussing the strange event with his neighbor;—what it 
meant, how it could have come about, what would be the 
effect of its absence, and the numberless kindred questions 
to which it gave rise. 

‘‘We-ll!” drawled Mr. Wright, in a tone of exceeding 
bewilderment, “that’s about as neat a conjurer’s trick as 
ever I saw done:—‘ Now ye see it —‘Now ye don’t ’—‘ Now 
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ye’ve got it’—‘ Now ye haven't! ’—I’m dashed if I know 
what it all foots up to! ” 

And lifting his tall, lank figure slowly from his seat, he be- 
gan to make his way through the crowd towards the law- 
yer’s precinct, probably in the hope of getting a word with 
his cousin or the General. 

But Mr. Acton was now on his feet again, and his long- 
repressed wrath burst forth. In a short but vigorous 
speech, edged with bitter sarcasms, and delivered with 
passionate energy, he managed to convey, if not to state, 
his firm conviction that the stiletto had been stolen at the 
instance of the defence, as the only possible way of saving 
the prisoner from the utmost severity of punishment that 
the law allowed for crimes of such magnitude as his. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth before General 
Fairfax was also on his feet, not only repudiating the sus- 
picion in tones of apparent sincerity, but protesting that 
not even Mr. Acton himself could regret the loss of the 
weapon so much as he and his client. Instead of being to 
their advantage, it was a severe and unexpected blow. 
There was nothing for which they prayed more earnestly 
than that it might be recovered, and that speedily. 

If this speech needed confirmation, it was surely to be 
found in Mr. Ennadeen’s face, unless he were wonderfully 
skilled in concealing his real sentiments and counterfeiting 
their opposites. So far from manifesting any gratification 
at the turn of events, he looked as if some exceedingly 
pleasant draught had been snatched from his lips just as he 
was preparing to drink. The disappointment and perplex- 
ity of his expression were unmistakable. 

On the whole, I could not avoid the conclusion, that, how- 
ever much the prosecution might be amazed and con- 
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founded at the miscarriage of an important portion of its 
well-arranged plan, the defence was even more so. It was 
an odd—well-nigh an incredible—unanimity of feeling, rare 
enough to be set down as unique; but if was undeniable. 

Yet Mr. Acton plainly doubted it. His brow was still 
clouded; his face wore the angry, protesting expression of 
a man who has been injured, and whose injury rankles too 
deeply to be forgotten or forgiven. In answer to Gen- 
eral Fairfax, he uttered some venomous sentences which 
brought that gentleman to his feet with an appeal to the 
judge; who responded with a few well-chosen words, ad- 
mirably calculated to pour oil on the troubled waters 

Finally it was decided that, this being Friday afternoon, 
well advanced towards the hour of closing, the court should 
adjourn until Monday morning; giving the police time to 
search more thoroughly for the missing links, and the 
prosecution and defence opportunity to decide upon their 
course in case the search should prove unsuccessful. 


XXXilt. 
A SEARCH. 


Ir was pleasant to find Paul in the study ; Mr. Godine 
being under the influence of a powerful anodyne, he had 
seized the opportunity to come home for a brief space. 

We exchanged reports of the day’s doings. He told of 
the fight for life that was being waged in the sick-room,— 
doctors, nurses, friends, pitted against the one invincible 
foe, who is never defeated, although he may be fora time 
repulsed,—and the growing probability that it was being 
waged in vain. The tones of his voice were very deep and 
soft as he spoke of the present strain of anxiety, and the 
coming pangs of sore sorrow; yet ever with the eye of 
faith he saw the partial, broken curves of present trials 
rounding out beyond our sight into the perfect circles of 
the infinite love of God. It is a blessed thing to have such 
confidence as his in the one, unchangeable, everlasting 
Fatherhood ! 

It was now my turn; and he listened with keen inter- 
est to my account of the afternoon’s events in the court- 
room. 

“Stolen !” he repeated, musingly. * “But who could pos- 
sibly have cared to steal it, except those who are quite above 
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suspicion? It must have been some vulgar thief attracted 
by the value of the gold and jewels. Have they any 
clue ?” 

“Tt was intimated that they have a slight one. I confess 
that I felt small confidence in the statement; I fancy that 
the police seldom admit that they are at their wit’s end un- 
til the fact becomes patent to everyone else without the ad- 
mission. They seem to think it more becoming to put on 
lofty airs of diplomatic mystery.” 

At this moment, Annie knocked at the door, and handed 
a card to Paul. He glanced at it with some surprise, then 
held it out for me to read the name:—“ Mr. Justin Arm- 
strong.” ; 

Now, Mr. Armstrong is the sheriff! 

Paul went to the parlor to meet his unexpected visitor; I 
sat down and wondered what had brought him. Before I 
had exhausted the wide margin of surmise open to me, Paul 
re-entered, and held out his hand to me with a smile. 

“Come, sweetheart; and don’t be alarmed; it is only 
that he wants to put a question or two to you about 
Ben.” 


The sheriff is gigantic in size, but quiet of voice and mild 
of manner,—a very Bottom of alion, who can “roar you as 
gently as ’twere a sucking dove,”—yet is none the less a ter- 
ror to evil-doers. It is related that he has been known to 
take two recalcitrant offenders by the collar, one in each 
hand, and calmly knock their heads together, as the quick- 
est way of taming two birds witli one touch; while his 
tones Jost nothing of their softness, nor his manner of its 
gentleness. He looks as if nothing less than an earthquake 

_ would shake his massive frame, and nothing less than its 
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mental or moral equivalent disturb his equally massive 
composure. 

With many apologies for troubling me, he stated that it 
had transpired through one of our servants that Ben Hard- 
ing had been in our house on the preceding Sunday, al- 
though the strictest watch of the police had failed to get 
so much asa glimpse of him. Hearing that I had been so 
kind as to take a friendly interest in the boy, and to give 
him regular instruction,—a charitable work for which he 
had the highest admiration ; if more of it were done there 
would be less for him to do,—it had occurred to him that 
I might be able to give a clue to his place of residence. 
Had I any idea where it was? . 

And then I learned that if the sheriff has a soft voice he 
has a keen eye ; for, as he asked the question, he bent on 
me a look penetrating enough to disconcert the most in- 
grained hardihood of guilt or treachery. 

But as I had nothing to conceal,.I met his eyes without 
flinching, and replied that I had not the remotest idea of 
Ben’s place of abode, or manner of life outside of the rec- 
tory ; in it, if not a model of all the virtues, he was at least 
docile and grateful enough to have established a very 
strong claim upon my liking, and even esteem. 

“Ah?” said the sheriff, in a pleasantly questioning tone. 
“T am glad to hear so good an account of him ; I do not 
doubt that you will turn him out an ornament to society in 
time: But the boy must live somewhere! It is strange 
that he has never given you a hint where. Just think back 
a little, please, and see-if you cannot recall some small in- 
dication, unimportant in itself, but which I, in conjunc- 
tion with other things in my knowledge, may find to be of 
value,” 
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I replied, smiling, that if I were to venture any sugges- 
tion, it would be that Ben and the birds were of similarly 
arboreal habits ; and I explained, in answer to his look of 
bewilderment, that on once remarking to him that he 
climbed trees expertly enough to suggest that he lived in 
one, he had visibly colored. 

Mr. Armstrong reflected for a moment, and shook his 
head ; evidently, he did not find the hint “ of value.” 

“Has it never occurred to you,” he asked, with another 
keen look, “that he might be concealed somewhere on these 
premises ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied I, opening my eyes with a sur- 
prise that was doubtless more convincing than my words. 

Yet scarcely were they uttered when it flashed over me 
that the supposition was not so preposterous, after all. I 
recalled the whistling and other untraceable sounds, I re- 
membered Ben’s prompt appearance at night, and felt my 
confidence shaken. - 

Had the sheriff been looking at me, I think he must have 
noted my change of countenance ; but, satisfied with my 
prompt negative to his inquiry, he had turned to Paul. 

“Mr. Vennor, have you any objections to my searching 
the house? Not your personal, everyday rooms, of course ; 
—lI don’t suspect you of knowingly harboring a—an un- 
willing witness. But this queer old house was built by an 
equally queer old sea-captain, and there may be places of 
concealment in it wholly unknown to you.” 

“You are quite welcome to search it as thoroughly as 
you please,” answered Paul, promptly. “I think you will 
have your labor for your pains, but that is your lookaut.” 

“Thank you. With your permission, I will stan te the 
door, and signal for assistance.” 
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The signal brought a policeman, and the search began. 

Our private and living rooms were not disturbed, but the 
rest of the house was ransacked with professional thor- 
oughness. Especially did the garret and cellar receive an 
unaccustomed degree of attention that ought to have puffed 
them up with pride forever after. In the latter, the sher- 
iff revealed to our astonished gaze a kind of supplementary 
cellar under the dining-room, the door of which was ina 
dark corner, and skilfully masked by aset of shelves; but 
it was empty of everything but valueless rubbish, with 
enough of mould and dust to make it clear that it had 
not been opened for a considerable portion ofa century. 
There was also a loft over the kitchen-wing, reached by a 
snovable ladder and a scuttle ; into which none of us had 
ever penetrated, but the policeman was more enterprising, 
to his sorrow. He shortly emerged, not only so covered 
with dust and cobwebs that he might have passed for a 
very Rip Van Winkle of the force just awakened from his 
sleep of a hundred years, but followed by a swarm of wasps, 
furious at the disturbance of their time-honored privacy, 
and emphasizing their protests with so many stings on his 
head and face that he turned dizzy, staggered, and would 
have fallen but for the prompt assistance of the gigantic 
sheriff, who took him in his arms and sat him in a chair as 
if he had been a child, while Annie ran for the common 
remedies. My own sympathy with the unfortunate inves- 
tigator was slightly alloyed with the thought how Ben 
would have enjoyed the spectacle! 

The garret came last. And the search there was thor- 
ough, the sheriff's persistency growing with the disappoint- 
ment which gave it such a Barmecide feast; it seemed as if 
a ghost could not have escaped his quest. I need not say 
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that I breathed freer when it was over, and proved to be un- 
availing. Remembering my experience in that quarter, I re- 
garded it as the only really promising one ; and if the truth 
must be told, I was not desirous of seeing Ben fall into the 
hands of his pursuers. 

Closets were overhauled ; chests and boxes wherein Tom 
Thumb would have found narrow quarters were turned 
upside down; chimneys were probed; outhouses were 
minutely examined; much ancient dust was raised ; a few 
interesting relics were discovered ; the labor of generation 
on generation of industrious spiders was brought to nought ; 
but of Ben not a trace, not asign, fresh or faded, clear or 
obscure, was found. 

The sheriff looked somewhat blank when his search was 
over, in fine harmony with its paucity of results. Again he 
begged pardon for troubling us, thanked us for our cour- 
tesy, and bowed himself out. 

Paul and I looked gravely at each other. “He suspects 
that Ben is the thief,” said he. 

“Tt is ashame!” cried I, indignantly. ‘Ben would not 
steal a penny to keep himself from starving.” 

“Very likely not. But are you quite sure that, to save 
Rolf Kenworth from any danger or damage, he would not 
steal what he considers as Rolf’s own property from the 
police, and think he was doing a righteous deed ?” 

I was silenced. This view of the case was not without 
some elements of plausibility. Besides, I suddenly recalled 
Ben’s enigmatic mention of the gun that was “ going to be 
spiked.” 

Paul proceeded :—‘I hope that Ben has not been med- 
dling with edge-tools, and cutting where he meant to heal. 
If your impressions of to-day are correct, our friends were 
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quite as much disconcerted by the loss of the stiletto as 
their foes. If that whistle of yours really has the power of 
calling him out of the vasty—unknown,—it might be well for 
you to try it by-and-by, and see if you cannot convince him 
that a straightforward, open, honest course is likely to lead 
to more satisfactory results than the crookedest under- 
ground ways of deceit or policy. It would be better for 
him to deliver himself up to the police than to be caught, as 
he surely must be soon or late; such a boy as that cannot 
slip through their fingers always, sharp as he may be. No 
doubt we could make easy terms for him, if we could bring 
him forward at once.” 

“Oh, Paul! don’t ask it!” cried I, deprecatingly. “If 
I were sure that he could get to me without being inter- 
cepted, I would gladly try it; but I cannot run the risk of 
delivering him over to the enemy, through his affection for 
me, and his readiness to do my bidding.” 

“Ido not ask anything, dear; I merely make a sugges- 
tion, which you can consider at your leisure.” 

And late in the evening, after Paul had returned to his 
post in the sick-room, I did consider it so deeply that at 
last I put Ben’s whistle to my lips and blew a somewhat 
faint, timid blast. 

It was not without a vague sadness, blended witha defi- 
nite relief, that I watched the minutes slowly slip away and 
bring no answer. My Ariel, whether he heard or no, was 
for once deaf to my call! 


AXXIV. 


4A TIMELY RAIN. 


A Frencx philosopher has broached the ingenious theory 
that, although the reign of law is nearly universal, there is 
a small, fixed domain—an interregnum, so to speak—pur- 
posely left for the operation of Chance, wherein that freak- 
ish force has things all its own way, and can indulge to its 
heart’s content in confusion, zig-zaggedness, and incohe- 
rence. Beyond the limits of this domain it is not allowed to 
go, or it would bring wholesale ruin; within them it is sov- 
ereign. In no other way could he account for what is 
called “ accident ” in the world. 

Yet a profounder thinker might suggest that even in that 
narrow field, law acts as surely as outside, only in ways less 
expected by human foresight, and unprovided for by hu- 
man prudence. 

At all events, Chance (I am obliged to use the word, 
though I repudiate the ordinary meaning) plays an impor- 
tant, if apparently tmprompiu, part on the stage of human 
affairs. And, so far as my own experience goes, it is nearly 
as often a benignant force as the opposite. Frequently it 
has come to my aid when my best efforts have failed; it has 
given the clue, opened the path, flashed the light, that 
neither diligence nor intuition could find. 

; 855 
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Now, it was to be seen what it could do when courts and 
police-officers, lawyers and friends, were powerless. 

Late on this Friday evening, rain began to fall as if not 
only the windows, but the doors and all other apertures of 
the sky, were flung wide open. It continued with little 
abatement all night; and when morning dawned it was 
atill coming down in a steady, gray, business-like way that 
augured well for its power of holding out all day, or even 
longer. The rectory roof was ill-conditioned to stand such 
an assault; it surrendered almost to a shingle. Before 
noon, every available vessel in the house, not in actual use 
for the table, was doing sentinel duty in connection with 
some new leak in the garret or elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, as in all the more recent showers, a wet 
spot soon appeared on the ceiling of the rear portion of the 
main hall, and spread, and spread, until it covered an irreg- 
ular space of some four or five square feet. By-and-by, a 
small stream began to flow more and more freely from one 
point, and a tub was placed to receive it. 

In vain,with such professional help as was to be pro- 
cured, had we tried to find the leak that fed this unwelcome 
fount. After every recent rain, a wiry little carpenter, with 
his assistant and an imposing show of ropes and ladders, 
poked for awhile among the shingles and clapboards, dis- 
coursing eloquently meanwhile of the “’tarnal way water’s 
got o’ sneakin’ in at some blasted little, out-o’-the-way hole, 
an’ creepin’ along j’ists an’ studs, an’ never showin’ a mite 
till it gits ten foot or more from whar it started, when it 
comes down like a flood on your best clo’es or your best 
carpet, an’ there’s no such thing as followin’ it up, ‘nless 
ye’re willin’ to pull your house all to pieces to do it; which 
most folks thinks don’t pay.” 
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After which words of wisdom he cheerfully went his 
way,—and so did the water, the one as unimpeded as the 
other. 

So, all the day long, the rain fell merrily outside ; and 
the inside rill poured as merrily into the tub. Dusk 
dropped upon the scene ; it deepened into darkness ; and 
still the flow went on as if stopping were the one thing far- 
thest from its thought. 

“Really!” said Paul, pausing in the library for a mo- 
ment on his way to the study, “so far as the sound goes, 
we might fancy we were among ‘ wood-nooks and purling 
brooks,’ listening to—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a startling crash. 
Seeking its origin, we found the long-enduring ceiling of 
the hall had finally succumbed, and was lying on the floor, 
or piled in and around the tub in picturesque fragments. 
In one place, a portion of the lathing, rotten with age and 
moisture, had accompanied the plaster; leaving a consid- 
erable opening through which could be seen the flooring 
above, wherein was an inch-wide knot-hole, showing a 
bright gleam of light. Paul looked at this gleam atten- 
tively. 

“Why, Winnie!” said he ; “I thought this part of the 
hall was directly under those closets.” 

“So it is.” 

“ Whence comes that light, then ?” 

“Perhaps one of the closet doors is open, admitting the 
light from the upper hall: I'll go and see.” 

“Tt is too bright for that,” returned he, shaking his 
head ; but I went, nevertheless, and came back with the in- 
formation that the doors were all tightly closed, and that 
Egyptian darkness reigned within. 
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Paul’s face instantly assumed the determined expression 
which means that he is bound to get to the bottom of the 
matter, if it has one. He went quietly for the tallest step- 
ladder, and then |. Jted the rear door, preferring to make 
his investigation without the aid or knowledge of the ser- 
vants. 

Mounting the ladder, he found that the first floor-board on 
which he laid his hands was loose ; with a little exertion of 
strength he lifted the end, laid it over on its next neighbor, 
and thrust his head into the opening thus made. I, stand- 
ing below, and looking up, saw the resolute expression of 
his face swiftly exchanged for one of the utmost amaze- 
ment. 

“What is it?” I asked, seeing that he was too much 
surprised to think of giving any prompt account of what he 
BAW. 

“There is a room here—a small room—that we have 
never so much as dreamed of,” he murmured, much as if he 
thought it might be a dream, nevertheless. After another 
look or two, he went on, with more assurance, “It is occu- 
pied, too; there is a lighted lamp and—various things. 
Fortunately, the owner appears to be absent, at the present 
moment.” 

* Are you sure?” inquired I, in some fear lest that un- 
known personage might be craftily lying in wait, the more 
vengefully to punish this unwarrantable intrusion. 

“Tolerably sure, unless he has the gift of invisibility. 
The place is not large enough, nor the furniture massive 
enough, to afford a hiding-place for anything human.” 

“Oh, Paul! cannot I look for just one moment?” 

He good-naturedly descended, and assisted me up to his 
late post of observation. 
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I saw a room about eight feet by nine or ten. Midway 
of one side was a window slightly raised, but the blinds 
were closed. In a corner was a narrow mattress, with 
blankets; in another an oil-stove, on which a sauce-pan was 
merrily boiling, giving forth an odor of potatoes. Over 
this hung two or three other cooking utensils; and on 
shelves higher up were meat-cans, dishes, and other ad- 
juncts of “light housekeeping.” Near the middle of the 
floor was a small, gray, threadbare rug, on which stood a 
tiny table, with a chair by its side. The whole place was 
as neat as if the fairy Order had made it her head-quarters. 

These things I quickly noted in my first curious and 
comprehensive glance. Now I began to make more en- 
lightening discoveries. On the table was a pile of books 
with a well-worn strap round them; both strap and books 
were nearly as familiar to my eyes as anything in our own 
library. A row of hooks held various garments, among 
them a boy's suit, nearly new; I had assisted at the pur- 
chase of that suit. Against a rude easel lay a mahl-stick 
that had once been mine; and though there is a democratic 
sameness about old brushes, I was nearly sure that the 
half-dozen of them thrust through a nondescript palette 
were also old acquaintances, which I had once passed over 
to hands in which I seemed to discover an itching for 
“ daubing a little.” 

“Oh, Paul!” I cried, with a gasp, “it is Ben! ” 

“T was just arriving at that conclusion myself,” responded 
he. ‘ But how in the world does he get into that place ?” 

‘“ T looked around the room; on every side the walls rose 
unbroken to the ceiling, except for the one window. 

“ How, indeed!” I echoed. ‘‘There is no door any- 
where. He must climb in at the window.” 
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“If the edge is sufficiently taken off your curiosity, per- 
haps you will allow me to come up and investigate that 
point.” 

Not content with simply looking into the rqom, as be- 
fore, Paul now enlarged the opening enough to allow him 
to draw himself up through it. Whereupon, I promptly 
mounted the steps, and watched him while he made a care- 
ful examination of the small apartment. 

As before said, there was no door. But Paul soon pointed 
out divers broad cleats nailed to the wall in one corner, by 
means of which an expert climber could easily ascend to 
the floor above:—the ceiling, be it said, was not of plaster, 
but of stout boards. 

“T see,” said Paul, after staring upwards a moment; 
“there is a trap-door there, which gives access to the gar- 
ret.” ¢ 

“Oh! now I understand the flying figure that I saw that 
night, and the door that shut so heavily!” exclaimed I, 
with a sudden flash of inspiration. 

“Precisely,” said Paul, with a smile. ‘ Also, the mys- 
terious whistler sinks at once into the category of the com- 
prehensible.” 

“Yes, surely,” said I, with an inconsequent sigh. 

After all, the shadow of mystery about the house had not 
been without a certain charm, as I found when I saw it 
vanishing in the light of common day, and felt myself fall 
with a kind of mental “thud” into the comparatively barren 
region of the known and the commonplace. 

“ Still, Ben cannot often enter his cell by way of the gar- 
ret,” objected I, after a pause. ‘“ He would have been 
caught a dozen times before this.” 

“No; as you surmised, he enters by the window. One 
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of those talt spruces in the alley grows just. in the right 
place to serve for a ladder. No wonder he was a little con- 
fused when you suggested that he lived up atree! It was 
a chance shot that came too near the truth to be quite com- 
fortable.” 

Paul continued to look about him with interest, and to 
make discoveries and comments. Suddenly, he stooped 
over the table, his smile vanished, and his countenance 
took on an almost startling gravity. In a moment, he came 
towards me, holding out something for my inspection. 

In a small, open box lay a stiletto, with a gold handle, 
richly jeweled ! 


Everything had been carefully restored to its place; there 
was nothing to suggest to the occupant of the secret cham- 
ber that it had been entered in his absence;—Paul even 
plugged up the knot-hole, lest light from below should be 
as suggestive as light from above had been. Then the 
servants were called to remove the litter made by the fallen 
ceiling; while Paul and I returned to the study to talk the 
matter over. 

First, we could not but consider in what a masterly way 
the closets, passages, and rooms above had been contrived 
to make it appear that every foot of space was in use, and 
nothing left to be accounted for ;—not even Sheriff Arm- 
strong’s thorough search for places of concealment had dis- 
closed any ground of suspicion. The window, too, opened 
on the narrow side alley which was almost never entered ; 
and being on a line with the rest, and precisely like them, 
there was little chance that any occupant of the dwelling 
would ever stop to notice that there was one more than he 
was accustomed to see from within; especially as the corre- 
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sponding windows belonged to the servants? and store 
rooms. And, as a matter of fact, during many years, and a 
succession of occupants, the place had never been discov- 
ered before. 

How Ben came to know of it was a question upon which 
there was too little light to make its discussion profitable. 
His absence this evening was not surprising; probably he 
had seized upon the opportunity afforded by the rain and 
darkness to steal out for exercise or supplies. The cookery 
in progress showed that he was not to be long away. 

For what purpose the place was originally contrived was 
an equally unprofitable subject of speculation. The only 
way of getting into it from the house being by the garret 
and the trap-door, Paul suggested that the eccentric sea- 
captain must have designed it as the receptacle of his 
valuables; neither of us liked to think that it might have 
held some darker secret. For why should we think of the 
worst when the best was just as easy and probable! 

But our talk, in whatever direction it strayed, came inevi- 
tably back to the stiletto, and the strange fact that Ben had 
managed to outwit all his foes—or Rolf’s—and get it finally 
into his own possession. 

“ Was there ever a more faithful, blind, touching devo- 
tion?” said I, with moistening eyes. 

‘Not often, it must be admitted. Certainly, you are not 
wasting your time on that boy; he has more than common 
depth and strength of character; he is capable of being 
made ‘a man of’ in the best sense of the words. However,” 
he added, rising, “it is time for me to go back to the 
Godines; I leave you to deal with Ben at your leisure and 
discretion. I do not doubt that you will make him listen to 
reason.” 
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As Paul went out, Harold came in. Fora brief space of 
time, I heard their voices in the hall; then the one went his 
way, and the other entered the library. 

“ How delightful it is here!” was his first remark, look- 
ing around with evident pleasure, which was probably in- 
tensified by the contrast with the outside gloom. ‘It seems 
to me that there is no room in all Bellerue so attractive as 
this. How do you manage it?” 

“ We do not ‘manage it.’ It does itself.” 

He smiled. 

“I did not expect to hear you number yourself among 
the believers in chance.” 

“Nor doI. The room is simply the expression of a life 
—or of two lives ‘that beat as one.’ Everything in it is 
natural and legitimate ;—the books, the pictures, the very 
ornaments, were none of them gotten and posed for mere 
effect, but have taken their places as outgrowths from or 
ministrants unto the aforesaid life. If there is any such 
attractiveness in it as you think, that is prebably its secret.” 

He had been looking at me thoughtfully while I spoke, 
and his answer showed that only my first words had made 
any impression on his mind. 

“There is something in that. I wonder if the universe 
might not also be said to be the ‘expression of a life’ ;— 
albeit, a life reaching so far beyond our ken or conception 
that we only partially understand the few phrases that we 
see ;—which, like many phrases taken apart from their con- 
text, may seem now and then to have a meaning very differ- 
ent from the real one. But, ah, Milady, of what, then, is 
gin the expression ?” 

“ Of evil; that seems plain enough. But, if we go very 
far in this direction, are we not taking ‘ phrases apart from 
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their context,’—a context, too, quite beyond our reach in 
this world ?” 

He sighed. “Isuppose so. Certainly, we see enough 
of the expression of evil to be warned against expressing it 
ourselves.” 

“ Probably that is enough for us to know here.” 

“ And the full, satisfying context is to come hereafter! 
But I did not come for a talk of this sort to-night; I have 
but a few moments to stay. I wanted to ask you what you 
thought of yesterday's revelation in the court-room.” 

“You allude to the disappearance of the stiletto.” 

“Yes. Did it occur to you, when you heard of it, that 
your young friend, Ben Harding, might be able to give a 
shrewd guess as to its present whereabouts ?” 

“Tt did not,” I answered, promptly. 

I could do so truthfully; no such thought had entered 
my head at the time. 

“TItis plain that you do not give that imp of. mischief 
credit for all he is worth. Possibly I might not have done, 
but for a certain circumstance which I have kept for your 
ears alone. A few days before he set the fashion of mys- 
terious disappearance, I happened to see him ina tree just 
before the window of the sheriffs room. I was passing 
through the street when the sudden flight of a bird made 
me look up, and there sat Ben astride of a bough, appar- 
ently as much at ease as if he were ‘to the manner born.’ 
Knowing his ways, it did not strike me as anything suspi- 
cious at the time; but it came to me like a flash when Arm- 
strong told me of the loss.” 

“ And was that the reason of the search that we enjoyed 
yesterday ?” 

“No; that was the result of Armstrong’s unaided wis- 
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dom. He took it into his head that if Ben’s hiding-place 
could be found, it might give a clue to the lost article and 
the thief. That it cannot be found is in itself a circum- 
stance curious enough to give rise to all sorts of conject- 
ures.” 

“ And what sent him here to find it?” 

‘Ben has been seen going in and out of the premises at 
hours when it was scarcely to be supposed that he was pay- 
ing you a visit.” 

* Ah, indeed?” said I, briefly, too conscious of what had 
recently come to light to have any more appropriate re- 
mark ready, inasmuch as I was not inclined to divulge 
Ben’s secret. 

Harold fixed his keen eyes on me for a moment, and re- 
sumed :— 

“Did you notice how confounded our friends of the de- 
fence seemed to be at the announcement that the stiletto 
had disappeared ?” 

“¢Seemed to be!’ It struck me that they really were,— 
even more so than the prosecution.” 

“Your penetration does you credit. It puta strange 
notion into my head—which, however, I am not going to 
impart at thistime. My special object this evening—be- 
sides the pleasure of seeing you—” 

‘‘No unnecessary digressions, please! ” 

«was to advise you, as the best thing that you can do 
for Rolf and Dana—to use your influence over Ben for the 
immediate restoration of that stiletto.” 

“How am I to find him?” I asked gravely. 

“ That was the question which troubled me when I came 
in; but now, if you do not know where to find him, I have 
not learned to read your face—that’s all.” 
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“<Your penetration does you credit,” I laughing]; 
quoted. “Atleast, I promise you to try my whistle, and 
see what it brings forth.” 

“T have great faith in its efficacy, if you sound it forcibly 
enough to show that you are in earnest. And, to give you 
a chance to try it forthwith, I will take my leave. Good 
night.” 

But, as he passed into the hall, he caught sight of the gap 
in the ceiling, and stopped short. 

“You seem to have had a descent from above—not an- 
gelic,” said he. 

“ Yes; the result of a leak that refuses to disclose its ori- 
gin, though we have searched forit again and again. Life 
in this old mansion hasa very spicy flavor about it, I as- 
sure you. What with new leaks and old ghosts, police 
searches and the like, we are seldom without a sensation on 
hand.” 

‘The leaks seem to be monotonous enough! Itis a shame 
that you should be subjected to such an annoyance :—I am 
going to talk like a stepfather to those vestrymen at our 
next meeting.” 

‘*Don’t waste your breath! Is not the roofof the new 
rectory nearly finished ?” 

He made a grimace, and went out into the night. 


XXXV. 
ARIEL BROUGHT TO BOOK. 


Nort until the house was shut for the night, the curtains 
drawn, the servants in their rooms, and everything quiet, 
did Isummon Ben. It was not without a distinct sensation 
of pleasure, a real heart-warmth, that I prepared for the 
interview; my feeling for the boy was passing beyond the 
stage of charity and interest; I was beginning to love him. 

And there was now no reason for hesitating to call him, 
since I knew that he could come to me without going out- 
side of the house. AsI put the whistle to my mouth, I 
smiled to think how simple was the explanation of his swift 
appearance on former occasions; he could safely assure me 
that he was generally within hearing. 

I sounded the whistle once, waited a few moments, and 
repeated it more shrilly and persistently, though not loudly 
enough to be noticeable in the street. In another minute, 
I heard his light footsteps on the garret stairs; soon, he was 
standing just within the door, looking at me with an ex- 
ceedingly anxious, doubtful face. 


‘¢¢Come with a thought! I thank thee, Ariel, come!’” 
said I, smilingly holding out my hand. 


His brow cleared; he had looked for a different, a more 
367 
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serious reception; he expected to be called to account for 
his absence from lessons. Taking the cue at once, he 
answered :— 


‘+ Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s thy pleasure?’”’ 


“‘Qome in Ben,” I responded ; “I want to have a talk 
with you ; : 


‘‘-* The time ’twixt now and ten 
Must by us both be spent most preciously’, 


for we are going to take each other into confidence, like the 
good friends that we are ;—for we are the best of friends, 
are we not?” 

‘“‘['m sure you are my good friend,” replied he, humbly. 
“I never had such a friend before ; nor ever expected to 
have, either. But I ain’t fit to be your friend, ma’am; I 
wish I was.” - 

“We will see about that, presently,” said I, cheerfully. 
“ But first, I want to tell you something about Mr. Enna- 
deen’s trial. I fancy that you have not been keeping track 
of it with the interest that I expected ; I don't see you in 
the court-room, though I think everybody else who is at 
all interested in Mr. Rolf’s fate, is there.” 

And I smiled at him quizzically. 

He smiled in return ; this tone set him quite at his ease. 

“TI thought I could find something better to do,” he ax- 
ewered, with twinkling eyes. 

“ Dodging the police, for instance. I need not tell you 
that they have been really anxious for a little of your 
society, and have had their anxiety for their pains.” 

“*Twouldn’t have been of any use if they had caught 
me,” said he, more gravely. ‘I wouldn’t have said a thing 
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to give Mr. Rolf away,—not if they had locked me up till 
I was as gray as a rat.” 

“ Perhaps you might have said something to help him.” 

He shook his head. “I couldn't, ma’am. The only 
thing I knew was dead against him—I mean, it looked so. 
Of course, I knew ’twas only looks ; but other folks might 
not have seen it that way, so I made up my mind to hold 
my tongue. And I thought ’twould save trouble all round 
to keep shady till the court was over. But I had to come 
when you whistled, and did it as if you meant it, too.” 

“T have no doubt that you intended to do the best and 
kindest thing, Ben ; but the wisest people make mistakes. 
Mr. Vennor would be sure to tell you that ‘all open and 
above-board is the true diplomacy.’ But we will not stop 
to discuss that matter now ; I wish to tell you what hap- 
pened in the court-room to-day ; I think it will interest 
you.” 

And I gave as graphic a description as I could of the con- 
sternation caused by the disappearanc of the stiletto, 
especially to those who were presumably to be injured by 
its production. “It really looked as if the main plank in 
the line of the defence had dropped out,” I concluded, sol- 
emnly, “leaving General Fairfax and Mr. Ennadeen to stare 
gi the gap in dismay, and wonder what on earth they were 
going to stop it with.” 

“That can’t be,” returned he, looking somewhat troubled, 
nevertheless. Then, gathering confidence, he added :— 
“For Mr. Brune told me himself that that thing was enough 
to hang Mr. Rolf, without anything else.” 

“ Doubtless, Mr. Brune believed so at the time,” said I; 
“but I suspect that he is not so sure of it, now. Anyway, 
he is far from infallible; it is not to be supposed that his 
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judgment is never at fault. The stiletto by itself may ap- 
pear to be a very damaging thing ; but taken in connection 
with other facts in Mr. Ennadeen’s possession, it may 
prove to be of a different complexion. And what a shame 
it is that the thief "—I saw Ben wince at the word as if he 
had received a blow—‘“ should have stolen it now, just at 
the time when the proof of Mr. Rolf’s innocence may de- 
pend on its presence! I hope his conscienco pricks him 
‘sharply for the deed, if he has a conscience! ” 

Ben was gazing at me with a look of piteous distress and 
perplexity. 

“ Perhaps he didn’t think of stealing it at all,” he urged, 
with a faltering voice ; “ perhaps all he thought of was just 
to get it out of the way for Mr. Rolf’s sake.” 

“ That is to say, he did evil that good might come ; he 
might as well have sown nettles and expected to reap 
strawberries! Or perhaps the real fact is, he had such an 
exalted idea of his own wisdom that he thought he could 
manage matters better than all the older and wiser persons 
whom he might have consulted.” 

The boy’s changing face showed that I was hitting him 
hard. 

“ But—but—perhaps he thought he had a better right to 
the thing than anyone else,” he persisted. 

““ He should have remembered that the law has the best 
right to whatever it needs to serve the ends of justice. 
And, as a general thing, it is only the guilty who need to 
suppress the truth ; innocence is best served by its fullest 
exposition. It is the half-truths only that we need to fear, 
Ben.” 

He sat staring into vacancy for some minutes without 
speaking, and I sat silently waiting for him to work out his 
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own conclusion. Finally, he turned and looked me long 
and searchingly in the face. 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t try to cheat me, ma'am,” said he, 
with a quivering lip. 

“Come here, Ben, look in my eyes, and see if you think I 
am trying to cheat you.” 

He did not come nearer, but he did look very steadily 
into my eyes; it was alook at once penetrating and be- 
seeching. Then he turned and ran out of my room as 
swiftly as if he feared that his resolution would endure no 
stress of delay. 

I waited quietly, knowing well that my work—or at least a 
part of it—was done. More quickly than I expected, he 
was back again. Putting the box that I had scen into my 
lap, he threw himself on the floor and burst into sobs, 
partly of wounded pride and still more of unselfish anxiety. 

“T’m the thief, you see. But I didn’t mean to be one; I 
didn’t, truly; I just wanted to help Mr. Rolf out of his 
trouble. And, oh, Mrs. Vennor! I can’t help trusting you 
when you look at me like you did just now, but are you 
sure—sure—that ‘twon’t do him any harm ?” 

‘“‘T am sure you have done the right thing in producing 
it; and that is all that you and I need think of. We can 
leave results to God, knowing that He will not bring forth 
thorns of grapes nor thistles of figs! And I thank 
you with all my heart, Ben, for showing such trust in 


2 


ne. 
‘*T’m sure I don’t know whol should trust, ma’am, if I 


didn’t you. You've always been as good to me as an angel. 
I feel it in my heart, if I can’t say much about it. And Ill 


do anything you tell me.” 
“Then you will go with Mr. Vennor to Sheriff Arm- 
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strong, give this thing to him, and tell him just how you 
came by it, first and last.” 

“ But he'll lock me up!” cried Ben, drearily; not, to do 
him justice, with any tone of protest, but as if he heard 
already the bolts being shot between him and free- 
dom. 

“T think not,” said I. “If Mr. Vennor makes himself 
responsible for your appearance when wanted, I fancy he 
will let you off this time, in consideration of your voluntary 
coming forward. In any case, that is the only brave, man- 
ly, right course to pursue, and therefore the only one that 
my friend, Benjamin Harding, can make up his mind to, 
when he comes to think about it.” 

Ben lifted his head with dawning resolve, but it sank 
again. “ He'll want to know where—” 

He hesitated. 

‘Where you live,” suggested I. “Likely enough. But 
if Mr. Vennor is able to assure him that your home is a re- 
spectable one, perhaps he can be induced not to pursue the 
investigation any farther.” 

And then, putting my hand on his shoulder, I looked 
smnilingly into his face, and said, quietly :— 

‘‘How much longer is it to be before you can make up 
your mind to trust me with the secret of your home?” 

He colored violently, and would have drawn away, but I 
held him fast. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Vennor!” he cried, entreatingly, “don’t look 
at me that way! I can’t keep anything from you if you 
do!” 

My only answer was to draw him a little nearer, while I 
continued to look expectantly into his face. 

He trembled like a leaf under my hand. “What would 
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ye say, then,” he burst out, “if I told ye that I lived in 
your house? ” 

“TI should say that I was very glad to hear it, if you are 
comfortably housed.” 

“Ye wouldn’t be mad about it?” 

“Certainly not. It would be a relief to know that you 
lived in so safe a place. But how can such a thing be?” 

He put my arm aside with the solemn, resolute air of one 
who burns his ships behind him, marched to the door, and 
said :— 

“Come; I'll show you.” 

Taking a lamp from the table, I followed him up to the 
garret, and, raising the trap-door with the ease of practice, 
he bade me look down into his small abode; watching my 
face closely meanwhile, but too fearful of seeing signs of dis- 
pleasure,and too thankful for their absence, to notice that 
my surprise was scarcely adequate to the occasion. 

“So that is your den!” said I, laughingly, as the little 
room was disclosed to view. “And very comfortable and 
wholesome it looks, too. But how do you get into it, as 
a general thing? I know you cannot often come this 
way.” 

He explained that his more usual mode of entrance 
was by the window. 

“ But how. came you to know the place?” I persisted. 

“Tl tell you all about it; it was just this way: Some 
time before mother died, we got to be so poor that we 
had to find a cheaper rent, and we moved into a house 
that turned out to be a hornd sort of a place. The 
people in it were drinking and swearing and fighting 
about half the time; and we was both afraid of ’em, and 
wouldn’t have staved there only that mother was too sick 
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to be moved. And pretty soon she died; and I'd ought to 
say that they were real kind to us all that time, and did 
what they could for us. But one day, after the funeral, 
when I was all alone in our room, crying and wondering 
what I was going to do, they had a regular set-to again; 
and one of the men came in with a glass of whiskey, and 
tried to make me drink it, ‘cause, he said, ’twould make me 
forget my trouble, and put some life into me. AndI was 
so mad—for I'd promised mother that I never would drink 
—that 1 ran right out into the storm,—it was a cold, snowy 
winter day,—and I vowed I’d never go back again, to stay. 
But I hadn’t got a nickel in the world, and I didn’t know 
what to do, nor where to go; the world didn’t seem like the 
tame place without mother. 

“ But as I came round this corner, I happened to think 
that this house was empty,—one minister had gone away, 
and t’other one hadn’t come. So I climbed over the fence 
into the back-yard, and huddled up into a corner of the back 
porch, and tried to think I was pooty comfortable, but 
twas no go. I was cold and wet, and my teeth chattered 
like a rattlebox. 

“So I began to wonder if I couldn’t get inside. I knew 
’twould be all locked up down-stairs, but I thought some 
of the upper windows might have been left unfastened ; 
and I looked round till I spied that big spruce in the alley, 
growin’ as close to the side of the house as if it had been 
put there on purpose. And-when I got up to the window 
it opened just as easy as you please. But wasn’t I beat 
when I got into this place, and found there wasn't any 
door into the rest of the house! ‘There wasn’t a thing in 
it, either, but dust and cobwebs, thick enough for carpets 
and curtains. But finally I spied those cleats in that cor- 
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ner, and this trap-door, and it didn’t take a Solomon to 
know what they meant. And when I climbed up into the 
garret, there wasn’t anything to hinder me from going all 
over the house. 

“ Well, I found some wood and half a box of matches left 
in the kitchen, and I made a fire, and lay down in front of 
it, and slept as warm as a bee-hive ; though I was hungry, 
an’ no mistake ;—I hadn't put a thing into me since morn- 
ing. But ’twas worth a good deal to be warm and peace- 
able, after the time Id had in that miserable hole. 

“In the mornin’ I went out to look for a job; and I got 
a chance to shovel the snow off from some sidewalks and 
steps, and earned enough to feed me two or three days,— 
I wasn’t very particular about my feedin’. At night I 
came back here again; I thought there wasn’t any harm in 
my stayin’ here as long as ‘twas empty; and I took lots of 
care not to disturb anything, or make any litter. 

“And after I’d been comin’ and goin’ that way for two 
or three nights, it popped as sudden into my head as a 
mouse into a hole, why shouldn’t I go on a-livin’ in this 
little room, as long as ’twasn’t of any use to the people in 
the house? And the more I thought about it, the more it 
looked as if it might be made to do. So I set to work and 
cleaned it out ;—’twas an awful job, but I found an old 
broom and wash-cloths in the back kitchen, and I bought 
soap, and I worked at it like a steam-engine for a week ; 
and by that time, you wouldn't have known it for the same 
room. 

“Then, nights, I went back to the old place, and I 
brought over, piece by: piece, on the sly, the things I 
wanted to live with, and put ’em in order. Ye see, I didn’t 
have to tug ‘em up the tree ; I could unlock the back door 
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from the inside, and bring ’em up here, and pitch down 
everything that wouldn't break, and ease down the rest 
with a rope. It took me another week before I got 
all fixed to my mind; but ‘twas real fun, if ’twas right 
hard work. And when I got it all fixed up clean and 
comfortable, I felt as grand as a king on a throne, you can 
bet. 

“It.was more than a month after that before the new 
minister came, and, by that time, I’d learned all the ropes, 
and knew just how to manage. I felt just a little skittish 
after they moved in, and hardly dared to breathe aloud for 
a while, lest someone should hear me, and light on me some- 
time ; but nobody ever did.” 

Here Ben stopped to laugh quietly over some amusing 

reminiscence. 
"© You come nearer to ketchin’—I mean, catching —(I can’t 
stop to think all the time, ’cause it’s such a long story !)— 
nearer catching me than anybody else ever did,” he went 
on. “It had been raining hard, and the water began to 
leak into my room like a pump spout, as it does oftentimes ; 
so I came up here to put something under the place where 
it got in; then I stepped to the front window to look out 
into the street for a minute; and then you came flying 
up the stairs so quick that I didn’t get any warning till 
you were almost to the top; and my! didn’t I have to 
skip! And I was so scared, I let the trap fall down with a 
noise like thunder ; and then I heard you and Mr. Vennor 
rummagin’ round and talking for a good while ; so I knew 
you mistrusted that something was wrong, and my heart 
was in my mouth for fear you'd find me out; but you 
didn't. 

‘I s'pose that’s what they call a ‘ digression,’” continued 
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Ben, sagely. “I'll get back on to the main track, though I 
haven't far to go now. 

“In a year or so, I’d got to feel as if the place belonged 
to me; and I was as happy as a king in it till after you 
came and begun to be so good to me, and kept a-gittin’ 
more and more so; and then it came over me by degrees 
that it wasn’t Just the square thing to be livin’ under your 
roof that way, and never let on to you about it. And after 
that day when you put your arm round me asif I'd been 
your small brother, I begun to feel so mean [ couldn't bear 
myself; and I vowed, true and strong, if ever Mr. Rolf’s 
business was settled, I’d tell you the whole story. I didn’t 
see how I could do it before, for I depended on this place 
for hidin’ me and the stiletto, that I'd made out to get track 
of after watchin’ and waitin’ for weeks,—I knew nobody’d 
find either of us here. But I did mean to tell you then, 
sure, if I had to clear out the next minute.” 

‘Asif I were likely to object to you as a neighbor!” said 
I, smiling. 

His face brightened with a look of great relief; but I was 
too interested in learning about his manner of life to talk 
of anything else just then. 

« And do you have to bring everything up that tree?” I 
asked, wonderingly. 

“Oh, no. There’s a basket and a coil of rope on that 
shelf, don’t ye see? Well, anything that I can’t put in my 
pockets or strap on to my back, I haul up that way. I get 
my water so; I let down my pail; I fill it at the pump; I 
tie it to the rope, climb the tree, and draw it up. I always 
do that after dark, when there’s no one round. It’s as 
easy as slidin’ down a greased pole, when you get uged to 
it; for nobody ever comes round this way in the evening, 
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you know, and scarcely ever in the daytime. I could 
always get a chance to go in and out, by waitih’ a bit, and 
keepin’ my eyes open. I knew your meal-times, and ’twas 
certain nobody’d be lookin’ out this way then. And the 
tree is so thick that it hides me from the street and the 
next house.” 

“ And your laundering, how do you manage that?” 

“I carry my things to a washwoman; I made a regular 
contract with her to split kindlings enough to pay for 'em.”- 

“And you do your own cooking ?” 

“Yes’m, what I don’t get at the baker’s. After mother 
got to be so sick, she taught me how to do lots of things; 
she said I must be her son and her daughter, too. So I 
d.dn’t starve much; though when I first begun, I did have 
to go pooty empty sometimes; but after I got to sellin’ the 

*evenin’ papers reg’lar, and doin’ odd jobs for people that 
knew me, I made out first-rate. As I didn’t have any rent 
to pay, I could spend what I liked for food; and so I lived 
a sight more comfortable than I could any other way; for 
ye know I didn’t have a choice of all the tip-top hotels.” 

I could not but think, as I listened, of Sir Henry Wol- 
ton's:— 

“Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all,”.— 


so impressed was I with the spirit of independence and 
readiness of resource that the boy had shown, in circum- 
stances that might easily have depressed and discouraged 
him to the point of weakly yielding to the evil current into 
which he had been swept, and becoming in fact what he 
had been in reputation,—a mere street-arab, with the habits 
and vices of the race. I gave a passing thought, too, to 
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the providence that had given him a home under the same 
roof that shtltered Paul and me; and I smiled to think 
how little the old sea-captain had suspected to what good 
use his secret-chamber would come at last. 

Its occupant, meanwhile, had gone down the cleats with 
the agility of a squirrel, and was now explaining his house- 
hold arrangements and devices with much animation, many 
of which were wonderfully ingenious. Where there is real 
ability, outside limitations more often stimulate than hinder 
its development. And not only were there method and 
contrivance in his small m¢nage, but certain decorative 
touches showed a true feeling for beauty; the soul of 
which, as of goodness and truth, will find room for expres- 
sion within the narrowest bounds;—no frost can throughly 
chill, no shade wholly repress, its heaven-born force and 
fire. 


XXXVI. 
THE ARTIST. 


In this direction a new revelation was awaiting me, 
During my former brief and hurried observation of the 
place, J had noticed that the walls were nearly covered 
from floor to ceiling with a heterogeneous collection of pict- 
ures ; of which only three or four somewhat striking 
lithographs, of the sort given as a bonus by illustrated 
papers, had made any sensible impression on my mind; 
but in this more leisurely and detailed survey, I became 
aware that between and around these were many small 
sketches much better worth my attention ;—so well 
worth it, in truth, that I could scarcely believe that the 
proprietor of the small domain, moving so blithely about, 
and turning up his eager boyish face to me with every 
fresh remark or response, was really their creator. 

“‘ Ben,” said I, finally, breaking ruthlessly into an expo- 
sition of the many uses served by a dry-goods box, skil- 
fully painted and shelved ;—‘‘ who made all these sketches ?” 

Ben colored as violently as if he had been caught in 
some particularly preposterous piece of mischief. 

“TI did ’em, ma’am,” he avowed, with manifest reluctance. 
**I did ’em in rainy days and evenings, when I hadn’t any- 
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thing pressing on hand,” he continued, apologetically. “TI 
spose you'll think ’twas flinging time away, but I allers 
liked it better than play; and—” 

He stopped, too deeply conscious, apparently, of the in- 
sufficiency of his justification, to think it worth while to 
finish it. 

“Did you really make that sketch of the bluff, and that 
tumble-down shanty, and that old farmhouse,—did you do 
all those things unhelped ?” 

* Yes'm,” replied he, in the same shamefaced and dep- 
recating tone. 

“Take those three down, and bring them to me, please; 
I want to look at them more closely.” 

His face showed some surprise, but he obeyed, never- 
theless, without a word. 

I took the sketches and examined them, one by one, with 
increasing surprise and delight. Taking into consideration 
the boy’s age and lack of training, they were simply mas- 
terly. Many a promising art-pupil, with the help of the 
best teachers and appliances, might be proud to do as well 
as Ben had done, with his bits of common charcoal or the 
worn-out brushes and ends of color-tubes that I have care- 
lessly resigned to him. To be sure, the sketches were crude 
and imperfect in many ways ; but there was a directness of 
purpose, a simplicity and efficiency of method, and a truly 
artistic feeling for composition and color, that told a very 
pleasant tale to a seeing eye. 

I silently laid down the sketches, took the wondering boy 
by the hand, and kissed his brow with a mixture of tender- 
ness and esteem quite new in our relations. For it was no 
longer a bright, mischievous gamin, a cunning street-Arab, & 
charity-pupil, nor even an interesting protégé, that I saw in 
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him, but a geniue,—unmistakably a genius of the order 
nascitur ;—and the thing is rare enough to cause no com- 
mon pleasure when it is found. 

Ben received this demonstration with a wide-eyed aston- 
ishment that had no ready language; but very soon*’he 
burst out with acry, half of pain, half of pleasure,—the 
memory of the sad past mingling its bitter with present 
sweetness :— 

“ Oh, Mrs. Vennor! nobody has done that since mother 
died !” 

“ The better reason that it should be done now,” was my 
inward, unspoken comment. 

Poor, lonely, loveless life! Yet how bravely and cheer- 
fully it had been lived,—with what sturdy energy, what 
ready wit, what patient endurance! In Ben's character, as 
revealed in these last days, there was something even more 
noteworthy than his artistic talent—a manly indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, a steadiness of aim, and an uncon- 
querable determination, as well as a lofty ideal, only to be 
found in the finest and strongest characters. 

Yet, though his manner of life had only served to mature 
and discipline him thus far, the time was coming when it 
would harden and narrow him ; for, in every symmetrical 
development of character, the growth of the affections must 
needs keep pace with that of the intellect. Something 
more like a true home than he now possessed was & ne- 
cessity both for his mental and physical culture. And he 
must and should haveit. Already my mind was busy with 
plans for his future. 

But the great dusky garret was no place to linger in 
longer than was necessary, 80 Ben and I now betook our- 
selves to my studio ; for I would not run the risk of having 
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our voices overheard in the lower region of the house, by 
outside watchers. There we talked unceasingly until long 
after midnight. 

In that time, I learned much of the boy’s past life and 
present ambitions ;—it amused me to find how little he 
thought of his art-work as work; for him it was merely the 
most enticing of recreations. But when I tried to give 
him some idea of what an artist’s life might be, in its high- 

est development, his eyes shone with unwonted radiance, 
and it was plain that I had given expression to some real, 
but hitherto only half-understood ideal. He knew that he 
loved his drawing and painting with all his heart, that it 
had been food, warmth and light to him in a frequent 
dearth of these things in their more literal forms, but it had 
never occurred to him as a possible vocation. Something 
harder, sterner, sturdier, with more of the dig-and-delve 
character, had naturally been suggested by his rough and 
laborious experience of life. And although I did not fail 
to assure him that an artist has plenty of digging and delv- 
ing, in his own line,—that there as elsewhere the road to 
success is by way of hard, earnest, unceasing labor,—his 
smile did not vanish, nor the light in his eyes grow dim ; 
like every true artist, every true worker, he saw in that 
only a deeper and more definite delight. When work means 
growth all along the lines of one’s finer, fitter nature ; when 
it implies continual progress up the height that it is glad- 
ness enough to climb even though the fair, far-off summit 
be unattainable ; when it can be made to coincide with all 
that is best of earth and hopefullest of heaven ; what other 
thing yields & joy so keen, so pure, so enduring! 

Asthe talk went on, I was‘glad to find more and more 
satisfying indications that Ben’s nature is sound and sweet, 
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—albeit, his boyish judgment may sometimes be at fault, as 
in the matter of the stiletto. But time will mehd that. 

I also learned—-not with surprise, for I had begun to 
suspect something of the kind—that his origin is not so ob- 
scure as has been supposed. His mother was of good 
family, but had eloped with a worthless fellow, with whom 
she had slowly descended into the depths of poverty,—too 
proud to ask aid from those who had predicted her fate, 
and cast her off. She had also desired Ben never to make 
himself known to them until he could do so on equal terms, 
—a request which showed whence he had derived his inde- 
pendent spirit. Perhaps, if she had known that death was 
coming to her so soon, and to what perils her boy was to be 
exposed, she might have done differently. 

While we talked, he sat near me, with my hand resting 
on his shoulder ; and once or twice when quick tears of 
grief or sensibility filled his eyes, I drew him still nearer, 
smoothing his hair, and speaking words of sympathy and 
comfort. 

“ Because,” said I, when he looked up inquiringly into 
my face, as if seeking the reason of this unwonted tender- 
ness, “you are really going to be my ‘small brother’ now, 
until you get to be too big for the name.” 

His face lit up with a singularly beautifying radiance, 
then quickly grew grave again. 

«“ But—Mr. Vennor?” he faltered. 

“ Mr. Vennor need not adopt you unless he chooses,” re- 
turned I, laughing. “The fact that he has already adopted 
Mr. Brune may stand in the way;—I suppose it will not do 
to bring you and him into close relationship.” 

Ben smiled. “I like him a good deal better’n—than I 
did,” replied he, graciously. “But it’s just because you 
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aud Mr. Vgnnor have made him over; he ain’t anything as 
he used to be; not near so cold and set-up, just like a mon- 
ument in winter. I don’t know but I shall begin to like 
him first-rate one of these days, if he keeps on.” 

The clock striking one made us both start, and Ben 
looked at me deprecatingly. 

“I’m going this minute,” said he, apologetically; “I 
never thought ‘twas so late.” 

“T am afraid there is a pair of us in that misdoing,” said 
I, smiling; “it is very chivalrous of you to assume all the 
blame. But perhaps we may as well leave our talk to be 
finished to-morrow, so far as it ever can be finished; I sus- 
pect that we have really only begun to talk, Ben.” 

Ben had risen, and turned as if to go; but now he was 
seized with a fit of hesitation, and stood shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other; he seemed burdened with some 
weighty matter which it was difficult to broach. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, finally, taking pity on his 
indecision. 

“TI s’pose—I know—I’ve got no more right to that room,” 
he began, coloring and stammering; “but I don’t know 
where—” 

“My dear Ben!’’ I interrupted, laughing, “you are wel- 
come to your side of the house as long as we occupy this 
one, or, at least, until you find a better place; so, do not 
give another thought to that matter. Go home, and sleep 
your soundest. Good night.” 


XXXVITI. 
NOT A ‘* DAY OF REST.” 


Nature smiled sweetly enough the next morning to suy- 
gest that she was making gracious amends for the tears and 
frowns of the two preceding days. The pavements were 
washed clean and sweet; the grass was as freshly green as 
in the early summer; the sky was like a vast, generous 
benediction, whereof every soul on the whole earth might 
drink its fill and be thankful. It seemed a day for quiet- 
ness and peace, for songful prayer and prayerful song, for 
joy that is at once rest and beatitude. 

Yet Sundays are not days of rest to a clergyman, and 
scarcely more so to those near enough to feel at least the 
edges of the currents that bear him along. And this one 
was no exception. First, almost as soon as I had risen, 
came a pencilled note from Paul, to the effect that, as Mr. 
Godine was not expected to live from hour to hour, he 
should not be home until it was time to prepare for church. 
Then followed the sentence: 

* Put the business of the stiletto into Harold’s hands; for 
I think Armstrong should know it is found, otherwise he 
and the force will be hunting for it all day; it is right to 
spare them such unnecessary Sunday labor.” 

The fitting sequence to this was a message to Harold, 
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which broyght him to the door just as I had finished 
breakfast. 

“Shall I tell you why I am wanted?” said he, as we 
shook hands. 

“Tf you like.” 

“Your whistle had a magical effect; it brought Ben as 
promptly as touching a spring brings up a ‘Jack-in-the- 
box.’ And—look me full in the eyes now, no scattering 
glances; I am going to try my skill in mind-reading, after 
my own fashion—you have learned where—” (he made a 
long pause, and his gaze assumed the curiously penetrating 
and scintillant quality that I had seen in it once or twice 
before),——‘‘ yes; there is not a doubt of it; you have learned 
where the imp lives.” 

“TI deny the conclusion. I have learned nothing about 
‘the imp.’” 

“The ‘ cherub,’ then, if that pleases your ladyship better 
Does he ‘sit up aloft’ ?” 

I made no answer; but there was probably some invol- 
untary movement of the facial muscles in amused recogni- 
tion of this chance hit, which did not escape his notice ; for 
he went on, with calm, confident assertion :— 

“He does. Let us see ”’;—(bending over and fixing on 
me a gaze as keen and bright as a surgeon’s knife)—“ it is 
not overhead; that would land us in the guest-room "—(a 
pause)—nor over the library; that is ‘my lady’s chamber ” 
—(another pause)—“ nor the study, nor the dining-room; 
—no; if cannot be on that side of the house; but on the 
other ”’—(a long pause)—“ah! yes, I see; in that queer 
nest of closets and passages, there is a chance for a little 
space to get lost, if it were worth anyone’s while to lose it; 
and ” (standing upright) “you have found it.” 
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“Don’t be a humbug! Your mind-reading, like every- 
thing else of the kind, consists in keeping a close watch for 
involuntary looks and movements of the person under exam- 
ination, and making a skilful use of them. Nor is it a time 
for nonsense; I have something serious to say to you.” 

“Ah!” said he, quickly, “you have found the stiletto. 
That little shudder tells the whole story.” 

“Yes. It is in the table-drawer yonder; please get it 
yourself; I don’t want to see or touch it again. It is odd 
what a horror clings even to the inanimate accessories of a 
crime.” 

“In my case, I think it is more of an interest than a hor- 
ror,” replied he, as he closely inspected the box’s contents. 
“ Ah, if that pretty little weapon could only speak, what a 
tale it would tell!” 

“You will find its earlier history in any old Italian ro- 
mance. As for its more modern experiences, I hope it may 
be made to speak unmistakably in Rolf’s favor, though I don’t 
see how. I need not tell you that Ben was the one that 
took it, out of a mistaken idea of benefiting Rolf. And 
now, what is to be done about him?” 

Harold gave me a kindly, comprehending glance. “I 
see. You are trembling for your prot‘gé. You fear that 
his next hiding-place may be a prison-cell. I think you can 
dismiss your anxieties. Armstrong is a good-natured fel- 
low always, and he knows that Ben is no habitual thief,— 
besides, he fancies himself under obligation to me,—so, if I 
make myself responsible for the boy's appearance in court 
to-morrow, I think he may let him off with a reprimand 
to-day, and a warning to keep his fingers out of police- 
pies hereafter. Will you kindly produce the young ras- 
cal ?” 
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“I suppose I must. But, Harold, please do not be 
severe or sarcastic with him. His faults are boyish ones, 
soon to be outgrown; underneath are rare and valuable 
qualities, to be developed into something worthy of your 
esteem. For my own part, I have grown to love the boy.” 

His face softened. “ Must I really tell you that you have 
no reason to fear? Trust me, Milady; 1 will handle him as 
gently as if he were made of spun glass.” 

Ben came at my call. I briefly explained the state of 
affairs which made it necessary for Mr. Brune to act in Mr. 
Vennor’s stead. He looked dubiously enough. at Harold; 
who, nevertheless, frankly put out his hand, and said, in 
the clear, deep tones that he can make so wondrously soft 
and winning when he will:— 

‘Ben, you and I are working on the same side of the 
case, now; and under the same leader, too,”’—he glanced 
laughingly at me;—‘“‘and there is no longer any reason 
why wo should distrust each other. Can we not be 
friends ?” 

Ben’s eyes opened their widest; probably Harold’s look 
had never before met his but in mockery, antagonism, or 
indifference; its present gentleness wasa revelation. Scarce 
knowing what he did, he put his hand into the offered one, 
and an involuntary smile broke over his face as it was taken 
and shaken both courteously and cordially. And Ben’s 
smile is of rare sweetness; it makes his face almost hand- 
some. 

“It is a compact,” said Harold, with a grave smile. 
‘When people like you and I shake hands, it means some- 
thing. Itis like the eating salt of the Arabs; it implies 
truth and kindness forever afterwards.” 

I went to the door with the pair, and looked after them 
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somewhat anxiously,—not without reason, either, as was 
quickly proven; for scarcely had they set foot on the pave- 
ment before a policeman confronted them. 

I was glad to see Ben shrink close to Harold, who put a 
kind hand on his shoulder while he gave the policeman 
an explanation which seemed measurably satisfactory; 
for he allowed the two to go on together, and contented 
himself with following them at a few paces in the 
rear. 

The next incident was a note from-Dana; she was suffer- 
ing from a cold, would I be so good as to take her Sunday- 
school class ? 

An affirmative answer was scarcely sent ere Paul came. 
Mr. Godine still lived; he had even slightly rallied; he 
might linger on for hours yet. Death is doing his work 
with the strange, fell slowness which is such a long-drawn- 
out agony both to the watchers and the sufferer. 

“T trust it is not wrong in me to hope that, when my 
time comes to go hence, the transit will be made more 
speedily,” remarked Paul, gravely, as he finished his narra- 
tive. 

“ Yet we pray, in the Litany, to be delivered from sudden 
death,” said I. 

“That prayer dates from a time when ‘sudden death’ 
meant primarily violent death; when highwaymen and 
hired assassins, duels, wars, and swift, illegal executions, 
were among the common things of life. In our day, its only 
legitimate significance is unprepared death. To one who 
feels that this life is only a vestibule, a training-school, or 
an outside porch, the door which admits him into the fair 
temple, the actual service, the true home, can never open 
too suddenly.” P 
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“To him whom it shuts in, probably not ; but to those 
whom it shuts out, the shock may be very terrible.” 

“Perhaps so, forthe moment. But a really unselfish love 
will soon be able to rejoice that the beloved one was spared 
pain, weakness, and decay, that it was not so much death 
as translation which made the vacant place. So, sweetheart, 
if ever it should be my happy lot to make but one swift 
step from the seento the unseen, from half-blindness to 
clear sight, from the type to the reality, from earth to Par- 
adise, I pray you be glad of the manner of my going, if you 
cannot of the fact.” 

I could not answer ; my eyes were swimming with tears. 
He stooped to kissed them away. 

“TI wish you could take it alittle more cheerfully,” said 
he, with a sort of tender lightness of tone. “ For my part, 
I always like to think that death may be the next thing ; it 
makes the present thing so much clearer and easier. Well 
—to change the subject, since you will not smile over it,— 
nay, that smile is sadder than tears !—tell me what you did 
with Ben !” 

I gave the desired information,—briefly, of course, for 
there was no time for minute details. 

“‘So far, so good,” said he, when my story was done. “TI 
am glad to be able to put that matter out of mind ;—I hope 
that Armstrong will do the same for to-day. It was not 
pleasant, whenever I went out or came in, to find a police- 
man hanging round this‘corner, though he did his best to 
look as if he had only happened along by the merest chance, 
and was just on the point of going away. A rectory does 
not seem to be the proper objective point of that sort of 
observation! Well, now for thoughts and cares more har- 
monious with the blessed Day.” 
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And Paul went into bis study, and closed the door. 

An hour later, we set out for church. Ben had not re- 
turned, but our confidence in Harold left us no room for 
uneasiness ; we knew he was not the man to undertake, or 
at-least to promise, what he could not perform. And, just 
as we reachod the church steps, a carriage drove up, and he 
sprang lightly out of it. 

“It is all right,” said he, cheerfully. “I have just left 
Ben at the rectory, safe and sound. When he comes to tell 
you his tale, it will not be a sorrowful one, I think. I 
drove right on, hoping to catch you before you got inside,— 
as J have done, though it was a clos: connection. I knew 
Milady’s heart would be lighter if she got the news.” 

“A thousand thanks,” eaid Paul, as he turned away 
towards his private entrance. Harold, with graceful cour- 
tesy, ushered me into my pew, and then went to his own. 

And how good were the subdued light, the grave quie- 
tude, the prayers, the hymns, the fresh currents of thought, 
the ever-growing peacefulness, after the excitements and 
anxieties of the week! How much do they miss of refresh- 
ment, healing, uplifting, whose Sunday is wholly secular, 
whether in its occupations or its enjoyments! Nature and 
art, science and literature, libraries and galleries, are all ex- 
cellent things in their way ; but the church aisle is surely the 
better way for a burdened heart and weary spirit; there 
only does the weight lift and the pressure cease; there 
only does one feel the full blessing of a Day of Rest. 


Ben lunched with us—he is henceforth one of the house- 
hold, in and of it, to be cherished, educated, trained 
accordingly—and gave an account of his interview with 
. Sheriff Armstrong. 
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“He asked me questions enough to make half-a-dozen 
geographies, and I told him most everything that ever I 
done—did I mean,’—(Ben’s language is on its best behavior 
now, in recognition of his family footing)—‘ except a few 
things that I thought he’d be better off for not knowing. He 
was a little sharp at first, but he laughed pretty much all 
the time before we got through ; and he can laugh like— 
like an earthquake when he sets about it ; it’s a big shake, 
T can tell you!” 

Apparently, Mr. Armstrong had been soamused by Ben's 8 
story, or so glad to recover the lost stiletto, or so amenable 
to Harold’s influence, that he had let him off with a very 
light reprimand, ending in a promise to come and visit him 
“in a friendly way ” soon,—being curious to see the secret 
chamber that had so skilfully eluded his search. 

Yet the secret is to remain a secret for the present so far 
as the public is concerned, in order to spare us from the 
flood of inconvenient curiosity that will be sure to set to- 
wards the rectory as soon as it shall be made known. 

“ When you get out of the house will be time enough for 
other people to throng it,” was Harold’s considerate deci- 
sion, in which Mr. Armstrong had the kindness to acquiesce. 

Ben was advised to keep housed to-day, in order that the 
police-force might be notified that he was no longer subject 
to arrest; to-morrow, he would be free to goand come at his 
pleasure. 

Lunch over, [laughingly gave him the “freedom of both 
sides of the house,” and went to inform myself more per- 
fectly of Dana's condition. I was glad to find that, though 
she had enough of cough and feverishness to make it expe- 
dient for her to keep quiet a day or two, there was no rea- 
son for alarm. 
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In truth, I had never seen her look more lovely than now, 
lying on a couch, clad in & simple white wrapper, with a 
large knot of pansies on her breast, which Mrs. Heathcote 
had insisted on fastening there; “so that she need not look 
quite so much likea sick angel,” she explained, somewhat 
irrationally, since angels are generally supposed to have no 
personal experience of illness. 

Yet the term did not seem wholly misapplied, for there 
was a strong suggestion of something not quite earthly and 
mortal about Dana to-day; her pure face wore an expression 
of lofty calm instead of its usual animation, her soft brown 
eyes seemed to gaze far beyond the near and the visible in- 
to the fair realm of perfect peace and blessedness. It was 
as if strong spiritual wings had lifted her for a time quite 
above life’s ordinary level into a region where its pains and 
pleasures alike dwindle into insignificance beside the won- 
ders of the infinite heavens. 

“On the whole, Iam not sorry to be sick a little,” said 
she, with a smile, as I sat down by her couch. “Every day 
life grows more crowded and complex; I seem to be always 
hurrying to get through with one thing before the next one 
is in order. I really need time to be quiet and think, to 
prepare myself for whatever may be before me, to meet it 
with a brave heart and steady mind. And there does seem 
to be no\way to secure any such time except by being sick.” 

She did not say for what she thought it well to prepare 
herself, nor did I ask her. I knew that she would have an- 
swered me frankly; but I remembered that to put a fore- 
boding into words is often to give it a clearer outhne. Per- 
haps hers was but a vague, formless mist, hovering dimly 
in the remote horizon of consciousness; let it so remain, 
I would do nothing to precipitate it into definite shape. 
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“Thope that you are not borrowing trouble, Danita, 
dear,” was all that I ventured to say. 

“ On the contrary, I am trying to borrow peace,” she re- 
plied, smiling softly. 

“And you look as 1f you had found it,” was my thought, 
but I did not utter it aloud. Instead, I plunged into an 
account of the events of the past two days; to which she 
listened with due interest, yet with but little diminution of 
that singularly rapt composure; asif these things could but 
indirectly concern her, or touch more than the surface of 
her mind. 

Yet interest did quicken into animation as my story went 
on, and she exclaimed, eagerly, clasping her hands:— 

“Ah, if Rolf can only be fully vindicated, that is indeed 
something worth hoping for, striving for, living for. That 
will be a joy indeed!” 

‘‘T cannot but be sure that it is a joy to be won, in good 
time,” said I; “and I hope to see some important advance 
towards it to-morrow.” 

‘You will be at the trial to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes; I have promised to see Ben through the ordeal of 
the court-room, of which he has a wholesome dread;—and 
I trust that I shall also see the solution of the mystery of 
the stiletto, or at least an approach to it,—if, indeed, it 
does not turn out to be no mystery at all. Iamsorry that 
you are not to be with me.” 

She smiled slightly, and the far-off look came back to her 
eyes... “I have a feeling that I shall be better off at home. 
There are too many curious eyes upon me in that court- 
room, and their effect is that of an emotional strait-jacket. 
I can neither weep nor lauzh freely. If I could be put 
down to a piano, I might be able to forget myself and their 
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observation; but in no other way. My father will bring me 
a prompt report of whatever concerns me nearly. And you 
will come to me, if—if I need you, will you not?” 

Thore was something in the look that she lifted to me 
which brought a quick dew into my eyes. 

“Certainly,” I hastened to answer; “you surely know 
that without the telling. But it is time for me to go to that 
class of yours. I shall tell them that you will be able to 
resume your place next Sunday. Good-bye, dearie.” 

Sunday-school came next, then a talk with Ben onthe col- 
lect and gospel for the day, then Evening Prayer; ana so 
the busy day wore on to its close. 


XXXVITI. 
A SURPRISE. 


Never was there a finer day of late September than Mon- 
day. The rain had freshened the verdure into a fair, if 
fleeting, likeness of summer-time; and there had been 
enough of the Sunday sunshine to coax all the later buds 
into brilliant bloom, giving plenty of color to the fancy that 
Nature was holding high festival, and inviting all her chil- 
dren to come out and rejoice with her. 

As a natural result, if not a desirable one, the court-room 
was more densely packed than ever, and Harold’s familiarity 
with the precinct did Ben and me excellent service in pilot- 
ing us to our respective seats ;—Ben being placed among 
the witnesses, for the present, and I as near as practicable. 

Honor was my immediate neighbor; she welcomed me 
with a bright smile and a whispered :— 

“T am go relieved to find that you recognize me! After 
my long-continued efforts to cover two seats, I thought I 
must have broadened into the shape of a Dutch vrow. I 
was just settling into the pleasant conviction that my own 
husband would not know me.” ., 

“Were you kindly saving a seat forme? Thanks.” 

“Harold Brune requested me to do so, if possible. See 


how he has padded me out on either side;—this is his over- 
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coat, and that is a roll of papers. Spreading my skirts 
widely over them, I looked, not merely daggers, but all 
sort of edge-tools, at whomsoever dared to approach within 
six inches of my outworks. Have the lines of my face set- 
tled into an irretrievably vixenish expression ?” 

“Do you wish to be complimented on your good 
looks?” 

« Ah, now] am sure they are no more!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands tragically. ‘“ You are speaking on the 
principle of ‘ De mortuis nil,’ et cetera. Now, please do be 
quiet! Judge Ellenwood wants to speak ; he has opened 
his mouth twice, and shut it again; he is wondering if we 
are never going to stop talking! ” 

However, the judge’s remark being suspiciously like a 
yawn, and uttered into the hollow of his hand,‘Honor began 
again. 

“J talk the most nonsense when I am in the lowest 
depths; Mark always looks frightened when I begin to be 
funny. The fact is, there is something in the air of the 
court-room to-day that makes me shiver as if someone were 
walking over my grave. I wonder what dreadful thing is 
going to happen! Look at Mr. Ennadeen’s face,—what do 
you make of it?” 

“ He looks like a man who sees his goal before him.” 

“ But is he glad to get there ?” 

“ No—yes—I cannot tell.” 

“Good! It was neck-and-neck with your answer and his 
expression,—not a hair’s-breadth in favor of either of them. 
That is the way he has been going on ever since I came. 
Heigh-ho! I feel as if I had set out for a festivity and 
dropped into a funeral. I think I will go home again.” 

But here the judge did speak, and the court opened, 
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First, a witness came on to the stand to correct a slight 
misstatement; then the name of “Benjamin Harding” 
was called. | 

Ben glanced at me, and his face grew pale; I could see 
that he was very nervous——not so much from actual diffi- 
dence as the consciousness that his testimony was likely to 
have an important bearing on Rolf Kenworth’s fate. But 
he rose and mounted the stand promptly enough ;—on the 
whole, I felt proud of my prot‘gé. His new clothes—the 
result of Mr. Ennadeen’s bounty—suited him well; his 
curly head had been reduced to all possible decorousness ; 
and there was a certain manliness in the way that he faced 
the trying situation, in spite of his inward shrinking. 

But I was surprised to see how small and youthful he 
looked, thus lifted above the crowd ; and so, it appeared, 
were some others. There was a brief consultation ; then 
the judge asked, kindly :— 

“ My boy, do you know the nature of an oath ?” 

«Yes, sir,” answered Ben, throwing a glance in my direc- 
tion; “I learned about it yesterday.” 

“ Ah! avery good Sunday lesson,” said thejudge. “ Will 
you tell us your understanding of it ?” 

“ An oath,” said Ben, slowly, trying to use his own words, 
as 1 had been in the habit of requiring him to do in giving 
a definition, “is askingjGod to witness that I speak the truth, 
and—and meaning it.” 

“ The witness can be sworn,” said the judge, leaning back 
in his seat, as if well satisfied. 

To the question where he lived, Ben answered, as he had 
been instructed to do: “In the rectory, with Mr. Vennor’” ; 
to the manifest surprise of most people, and the dis- 
appointment of some, who had taken it for granted that 
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now, at least, the secret of the boy’s domicile must come 
out. 
The substance of Ben’s testimony having been already 
given, there is no occasion for repeating it. But his clear, 
boyish voice was listened to with the deepest interest as he 
told of his visit to the Manor oak and its motive, his acciden- 
tal finding of the stiletto, his determination to conceal it 
until he could give it into its owner’s own hands, because 
he did not believe that its apparent witness was a true one, 
and, finally, of Mr. Brune’s interference with his design. 
No one could doubt that he was telling the truth not only 
with true heart and sensitive conscience, but with a deep 
and sorrowful sense of its importance. 

I saw many surprised glances and whispers exchanged 
among the hearers;—“ Can this be the homeless waif, the 
mischievous gamin, the sly street-Arab, that we have 
known or heard of?” they seemed to be saying one to 
another. 

Certainly, there was nothing in his appearance on this oc- 
casion to suggest street life and training; many a boy of his 
age, fresh from a comfortable home and a mother’s careful 
hands, might have appeared to worse advantage. Even his 
language rarely tripped badly ; it is only “in hours of care- 
less ease” that he now lapses into the vernacular; and he 
felt the solemnity of his present position keenly enough to 
hold himself well in hand. 

Of the stiletto’s later adventures nothing needed to be 
said, as they had no bearing on the case. That it had been 
unaccountably missing from Sheriff Armstrong’s possession, 
and had been timely recovered, was all that was allowed to 
transpire of that matter. 

Possibly the police department saw no good reason for 
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confessing that it had so long been checked and outwitted 
by that small boy ! 

A murmur of excitement now went round the room like 
a swift gust of wind through a forest; the stiletto was pro- 
duced, and Ben was called upon to identify it, which he did 
most emphatically; and Harold returned to the stand long 
enough to do the same. 

Meanwhile, all heads were lifted, all necks craned, to get 
a sight of the small weapon; but I, having no curiosity in 
that direction, looked straight at Mr. Ennadeen, and saw 
his face brighten and his eyes shine like those of a hunter, 
who, after along, weary, disappointing search, sees his game 
plainly before him at last. It was worth coming to court, I 
thought, just to see that change in his face. For the mo- 
ment, all doubt, anxiety, gloom, were forgotten in a rush of 
exceeding gladness. He leaned eagerly forward; his breath 


came and went quickly; I fancied that I saw his hands 
trembling with impatience. 


When Ben left the stand, he turned so reluctantly to- 
wards the witnesses’ bench, and looked so longingly to- 
wards me, that Harold good-naturedly aided him to make 
his way to a seat directly in front of mine, where Mr. 
Wright had kindly intimated that two or three inches of 
space were at his service. 

“ Bright as a button, and does you no end of credit,” was 
that gentleman’s gracious comment, over his shoulder, as 
Ben was worming himself through the crowd and slipping 
past the knees of the other persons in the seat. 

On his arrival, Mr. Wright put his arm round him, and 
by some mysterious process of self-elongation increased the 
two or three ‘inches to a space large enough for his accom- 
modation; into which, when I had given his hand a warm 
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pressure and whispered to him that he had done well, he 
settled himself with great contentment. 

Mr. Acton, meanwhile, was briefly reminding the jury 
what had been proven in relation to this stiletto,—namely, 
that it was the only one of the kind in existence, that it had 
belonged to Rolf, that it had been seen in his possession 
shortly before the murder, that medical experts had agreed 
that Mr. Kenworth’s death was caused by such a weapon, 
et cetera. 

It was then given to the foreman of the jury, who, after 
a careful inspection, passed it to the next juror; and so it 
went from hand to hand until every one of the twelve had du- 
ly noted its sharp blade, its handle of embossed gold set with 
jewels, and the dark stains lingering in many of its crevices 
to show how hastily and imperfectly it had been cleansed; 
and each one had gravely shaken his head over the convic- 
tion that here, in truth, was most weighty evidence against 
the accused,—so weighty that everything else was but as 
dust in the balance compared with it. 

As the last Juror lifted his head, signifying that he had 
done with the mute witness, General Fairfax stretched his 
arm across the intervening space, and quietly asked that he 
also might be allowed to examine it; but, with the merest 
passing glance, he placed it quickly in the hands of the 
prisoner, eagerly outstretched to receive it. He held it up 
to the light ; there were two or three swift movements of 
the strong fingers, indicating some sort of skilful manipu- 
lation ; and, with a single glance, it was handed back. 

The General received it, examined it closely for an instant, 
and exclaimed, in tones of low, deep fervency :— 

“Thank God!” 


A swift wave of excitement swept through the court- 
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room, felt alike by judge, counsel, jurors, witnesses, and 
spectators. Many people rose to their feet, and the cry, 
« What is it?” was heard in several voices. 

The stiletto, meanwhile, was passing from hand to hand ; 
wherever it went there were exclamations of amazement 
and looks of wonder and awe, which only served to fan the 
excitement of the crowd into amore fervid heat. Atlength, 
it was handed up to the judge, who looked at it keenly, 
started, looked again, exchanged a few words with his 
neighbors, and finally rose. 

“T have to inform you,” said he, “that one of the orna- 
ments on the handle of this stiletto is artfully contrived to 
turn back, disclosing a bright steel plate, on which two 
names are eugraved. One is Italian (probably that of the 
first owner of the weapon); underneath is another, well- 
known to us all,—‘‘ Kenworth Rixon.” 

And the judge sank back on his bench, too much amazed 
at his discovery to be immediately conscious of its full 
bearing, and desirous of giving it a more careful considera- 
tion ; while a deep murmur ran swiftly through the crowd, 
each man turning to his neighbor with impulsive queries or 
comments,—many talking at once, and few listening. 

“‘ What does it mean ?” asked Honor, turning to me with 
trembling lips, and a face like a cloudy dawn, hope and fear 
contending together for the mastery. 

I knew not how to answer her, but Mr. Wright had 
heard the question, and came to my relief :— 

“Tt means good news for Rolt’s friends, and I want it to 
be understood that I’m one of ’em ;—I love him like my 
own brother, though J] never set eyes on him. And it 
means—or it will in just no time—confusion to his enemies, 
and Heaven havo mercy on their mighty little souls!” 
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Even as he spoke, I became aware of a new and growing 
murmur around the lawyer’s table and jury-box ; it rose 
and swelled like the flame that is lighted to extinguish 
another flame ; the crowd began to notice it, to inquire 
what it meant, to subside into a new stillness of wondering 
expectation. 

Soon it appeared that another object was being passed 
from hand to hand ; speedily it reached the judge ; he gave 
it a brief and astonished examination ; finally, he rose and 
looked around with a deeply agitated face. 

‘My friends,” said he, “I hold here another stiletto. It 
is exactly like the one that you have just seen, except in 
two important particulars ;—namely, there are no stains 
upon it, it is clean and bright from end to end ; and on the 
plate, under an Italian name slightly different from the 
other one, is plainly engraved—‘ Rolf Kenworth.’ ” 

There was a moment of dead silence, during which it 
seemed to me that one might have heard not only a pin 
drop, but a much lighter thing ; then, Ben impulsively sent 
his cap up to the ceiling, and cried “ Hooray! ” 

To do the boy justice, the word was uttered in little 
more than a whisper; but it was caught up by dozens 
of voices, and the court-room rang and rang again with 
a hearty, “Three times three for Rolf Kenworth!” led 
by Mr. Wright, who finished with a fervent “God bless 
him!” 

And the crowd answered as with one voice, ‘“ Amen!” 

To be sure, the cheering was promptly suppressed by the 
judge, with great apparent severity of aspect, and a threat 
to order the clearing of the court-room if any farther dis- 
turbance were made. 

“ T¢’s all very well for you to say that,” murmured Honer, 
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apostrophizing the judge through her fast-flowing tears, 
“but you would join in that cheer yourself, if you dared ; 
and so would I! I am thankful with all my heart that I 
have lived to see this day. Why don’t Mark come to me, I 
wonder? I cannot settle down into perfect beatitude un- 
til I have given him one good squeeze.” 

Apparently, the other marital half was like-minded, for 
Mr. Clavrick straightway bent over his wife, having man- 
aged to get in behind us ; and the “ squeeze” was raptur- 
ously administered to his coat-sleeve ; albeit, if she had 
flung her arms around his neck, I doubt if it would have 
been observed in the absorption of the crowd. 

I, too, had a feeling that a familiar coat-sleeve would be 
a pleasant contiguity, in this supreme moment; but in how 
different a scene was Paul! It rose before me in strong 
contrast with the packed, excited court-room,—that hushed 
and darkened chamber, that delirious, fever- stricken suf- 
ferer, those few sad-eyed watchers, and the solemn expec- 
tation of the end—which truly ends so much that only the 
clearest, firmest faith can realize that it is in fact no “ end,” 
nor even, as the poet hath it, “a beginning still,” but a 
single, wonderful link in the chain of endless life. 

Not having Paul within reach, I was fain to content my- 
self with shaking hands with the Clavricks, and with Ben, 
whose boyish face was all aglow with intensest delight. 
Other hands, too, were reached out to us from as many in- 
terested friends as were near by, among whom was Nathalie 
Ellenwood, whose eyes shone softly through her tears like 
spring violets through morning dew; nor did I now feel 
any jealous pang in seeing how beautiful they were! 

But General Fairfax was speaking, andI recalled my 
wandering attention.. I had lost the opening sentences 
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but the closing one was comprehensivie enrugh by it- 
self :— 

“And I would say to your Honor that we are willing to 
rest our case now and here.” 

The General sat down, and the Judge looked hard at 
Mr. Acton. 

That gentleman contemplated the ceiling for a minute ; 
then he lowered his eyes, bringing them to bear sharply on 
his surroundings. On every hand, he saw plainly that the 
cause of the “ The State vs. Rolf Kenworth” was virtually 
decided ; to go on with it would not only be labor lost, but 
it would be taken as an intolerable imposition. 

So, yielding to the force of circumstances with as good a 
grace as could be assumed at such short notice, he likewise 
signified his readiness to “rest the case.” 

Judge Ellenwood’s charge was probably one of the 
shortest on record. He saw that there was but one thing 
to say, and but one fitting way to say 1t—even the briefest 
possible. 

“Gentleman of the jury,” said he, suavely, “if, in your 
judgment the evidence laid before you is sufficient to con- 
vict Rolf Kenworth of the crime of murder, you will 
find him guilty; if the contrary, you will find him inno- 
cent.” 

The jury rendered a verdict of “Not Guilty” without 
quitting the court-room. 

Almost on the instant, I saw Mr. Heathcote rise, and 
slowly make his way out; I knew that he had promised 
Dana to bring her the earliest intelligence that Rolf’s namo 
and fame were henceforth spotless. Glad tears filled my 
eyes to think what that news would be to her! 


XXXIX, 
THE MORNING COMETH. 


Wirsa the rendering of the verdict, another irrepressible 
cheer rang through the court-room, and a dozen congratu- 
latory hands were held out to Mr. Ennadeen, who, just 
touching those nearest to him,rose and addressed the 
judge. 

‘““This being my first experience of a court, I know little 
of its laws, written or unwritten. Will your Honor kindly 
inform me if there is anything to prevent me from making 
a statement which will not only throw light upon some 
points now left obscure, but is also necessary to the com- 
plete rehabilitation of Rolf Kenworth’s character in the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens. So much injustice has been done 
him, that this tardy atonement of to-day should be made 
complete ;—as complete, that is, as is now possible to hu- 
man justice.” 

The concluding words were spoken with a deep solem- 
nity that awakened intense surprise and interest ; and some 
voices cried out, excitedly :—‘‘ Go.on ’’—“ Speak” —“ We will 
hear you!” 

The judge instantly rose, and his dark eyes seemed to 
flash silence into the crowd. When all was still, he said, 
quietly :— 
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‘There is no reason why we may not listen to your state- 
ment.” 

Mr. Ennadeen bowed, rested’one hand on the table be- 
fore him, and spoke in the quiet conversational tone that 
demands perfect stillness and careful attention; yet, with 
these, is both audible and agreeable :— 

“ First, I wish to state distinctly—and there is now no 
reason why Ishould be disbelieved—that I am not Rolf 
Kenworth, but the identical Hugh Ennadeen Murray of 
whom the detective, Marmot, has told you something. But 
Tam proud to proclaim myself Rolf’s friend and debtor; 
knit to him by a tie no Jess firm and tender than the frater- 
nu] one; indebted to him twice over for what is commonly 
counted a man’s most valuable possession—life. But for 
his bravery, coolness, and generosity, I should not be here 
to-day; I should have neither the honor, nor the sorrow, of 
telling you the story of the three years that he passed out 
of your sight and ken. 

“In order to make the whole clear to you, before telling 
you what I know from my own observation, I must give you 
a few facts that [had from Rolf himself. When he decided 
to leave Bellerue, he went to a person well known to most 
of you—Mr. Holroyd—and asked for employment. That 
gentleman had a brother largely engaged in the eastern 
trade, especially in the importation of ivory, feathers, et cet- 
era, from Egypt and the Soudan; which trade had been 
greatly disturbed by the preliminary outbreaks of the in- 
surrection. His most intimate business connection was 
with the house of Nadig, at Suakim; but the former head 
of the firm, Osman Nadig, was a leader in the uprising : he 
could get no returns from him; he was naturally anxious to 
know what had become of certain invoices that he had 
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failed to receive, and how much was to be set down to profit 
or to loss in his accounts. A trusty agent was to have been 
sent out by the next steamer, but he had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and the present question was where to find an- 
other at such short notice. 

“ Rolf was young and inexperienced, but he was energetic 
and brave,—two qualities likely to be of service in the state 
of the country,—and Mr. Holroyd thought he might possi- 
bly do. He took him in his own carriage across country by 
night, to catch the early morning train on the connecting 
railroad, and sent him on to Boston with a letter to his 
brother. The elder Holroyd was glad to get anyone to 
undertake the errand, time being a paramount considera- 
tion, since the whole country mightsoon be in the throes of 
-war;so the terms were scttled, instructions given, and in 
about three hours, Rolf went on board the steamer; and in 
so doing disappeared from view on this side of the world. 

“Yet it was in no wise intentional on his part; it was 
simply one of those strange happenings which some people 
call accidents and others providences. There were few 
passengers on the night train, and none of them knew 
Rolf; he was also unknown in Boston; and when the news 
of the murder reached there, he was already some hours at 
sea, on a French steamer. The two Holroyds did not in the 
least Believe in his guilt, and they decided to hold their 
tongues. ” They argued that, for some months, it was as 
unlikely that he would get any intelligence of what had 
happened at the Manor as that the public would learn of his” 
wherenbouts; meanwhile there would be time enough on 
the one hand.for him to do the business entrusted to him, 
and on the other for discoveries to be made here to lessen 
the weight of the circumstantial evidence against him, or 
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destroy it. They adopted, therefore, and majntained the 
policy of silence both of andto him. There was but one 
other household that knew of his destination; there, too, 
the secret was kept. 

“ Arrived in Egypt, Rolf found that Osman Nadig had 
already set out on his journey of eight hundred miles 
through the Soudan to El Obeid, the camp of the Mahdi ; 
purposing to throw himself at his feet, acknowledge him as 
the new Messiah, and beg to be allowed to serve him in any 
capacity in which he could be of use to him. Nothing 
daunted, Rolf followed on his heels, through the wild Arab 
country where the term ‘ white-face’ was significant of the 
utmost scorn and hate ;--a deed of such incomprehensible 
‘daring as to win his way by its very audacity, aided by his 
handsome face, his winning ways, and his sublime confi- 
dence in himself and—everybody else! Wherever he pre- 
sented himself, with his easy, cordial manners and his 
calm statement that he had business of importance with 
Osman, and positively must see him, the astounded 
nomads settled it in their minds that he was in Osman’s 
confidence, and dared not do otherwise than send him 
onward,—well-guarded, perhaps, but in all honor and 
safety. : 

“ His nationality was also in his favor ; most of the Arab 
officials had at least heard of the great Republic of ‘the 
West ; and their quarrel was only with the Egyptians and 
their English allies. So, in time, Rolf arrived at El Obeid, 
where Osman had been warmly welcomed and enrolled in 
the Mahdi’s service, with the title of “ Ameer,” or Lieuten- 
ant, in the eastern Soudan. 

Of the business results of Rolf’s mission, it is not neces- 
sary to speak; suffice it to say that the Messrs. Halroyd 
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have giver ample proof of their entire satisfaction with 
their agent. 

“It is more to the point that Rolf’s attractive personality 
was as potent in the East as the West; Osman and the 
Mahdi took a great fancy to him, and did their best to in- 
duce him to enter their service, promising him fortune and 
honors in lavish measure; at the same time insisting that it 
would be utterly impossible for him to make his way back 
to the coast in safety, the whole country being now alive 
and seething with insurrectionary bands. On this pretext, 
and in the hope of finally securing his adhesion to the 
cause which he had at heart, Osman kept him as a half- 
prisoner, yet treated with the utmost friendliness, during 
the whole of the pre-English portion of the campaign; and 
Rolf witnessed the various engagements between the Arabs 
and Egyptians, with their varying results. 

“As long as Osman was unsuccessful, a certain feeling of 
gratitude and generosity kept Rolf from making his escape; 
but, with the. turn of the tide, and the two wholesale mas- 
sacres of the Egyptians under Khilil Bey and Mahmoud 
Tahir, disgust took the place of sympathy, and he managed 
to make his way through unheard-of perils to the Trinkitat 
sands just in time to fallin with the forces—if such a dis- 
organized rabble may be so termed—who marched, under 
Baker Pasha, to their doom at El Teb. It was rather as an 
interested spectator than as an actor that he went on the 
field; but before long he had thrown himself into the 
fight with a splendid valor that drew the General’s atten- 
tion, and led to a friendship and associations which resulted 
in his being asked to join the forces under General Gra- 
ham later on. By this time; he had become interested in 
the campaign; he was anxious to see it through; doubtless 
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he felt that ‘ blood was thicker than water,’ and the English 
nearer than the Arabs; and as no word came from his un- 
cle, and his business was completed, there was no reason 
why he should not accept the proposal. 

“Tt was in Graham’s first engagement that I first saw 
Rolf. Sitting on my horse, in the cavalry squadron, 
watching with amazement that verged on stupor the most 
renowned regiment of the British army, the Forty-Second, 
retreating—slowly, obstinately, but still retreating—before 
one of the mad “rushes” of the half-naked barbarians, my 
attention became riveted upon a tall, handsome youth, 
standing a little apart from his comrades, in an easy, grace- 
ful attitude, and loading, levelling, and firing his rifle as 
coolly as if he had been at ashooting-match. At every 
puff of blue smoke, an Arab fell, as long as there was any 
room to fire; but the rush was all the time coming nearer ; 
soon, a half-dozen Arabs were upon him. Taking his rifle 
by the barrel, he felled two of them at one sweep; then, 
his legs were seized by two more on the, ground, but 
with o leap and a vigorous kick he sent one sprawling, 
while a swift, left-handed blow of his fist capsized the 
other. . 

‘But now came the order to charge, and for the. time I 
lost sight of him. We went dashing straight on through 
the elastic masses of the foe, when an orderly overtook us 
with the message that Colonel Webster was being ‘cut up’ at 
the left, and we were ordered to wheel about and go to his as- 
sistance. As we rode back we were assaulted by hundreds 
of Arabs, who were darting hither and thither through the 
‘serub’ or hiding behind the bushesand adroitly hurling 
their spears at us; while others, lying flat on the ground, 
started up nimbly beneath us, and tried to hainstring our 
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horses with their knives, or break their legs with resound. 
ing blows from tough mimosa clubs. 

‘‘ Almost simultaneously, one of their spears pierced my 
arm, and my horse went down upon his knees, flinging me 
forward at the feet of a tall Arab, who, with a grin of de- 
light, lifted his knife to give me a fitting reception. I felt 
that my last moment had come, when what was my surprise 
to see the barbarian go down like a cornstalk before the 
sickle, to feel myself grasped, lifted into an empty saddle 
(there were plenty of riderless horses at hand!), and next 
to be trotting towards our lines, while my rescuer ran 
lightly by my side and steadied me with one hand,—for 
already my head was swimming and I was reeling in my 
seat from loss of blood. Yet, even then, I recognized the 
same brave youth who had so recently attracted my at- 
tention. My last conscious thought was that he had a 
strangely familiar face, and I must have seen him some- 
where—but where? With the question, I fell forward on 
my horse’s neck, and then came oblivion. 

“When I next opened my eyes, I was in the-zereba, in 
charge of a nurse; and I was told that I had been brought 
in by my ‘brother.’ On replying that I had no such kin in 
those parts, the surprised rejoinder was that the gentleman 
looked enough like me to be my twin; and then I under- 
stood why his face had seemed so familiar to me; it was 
simply a younger and handsomer edition of my own;—Mr. 
Calyo was right, I am nearly four years the senior. 

“Not until the next day didI get an opportunity to thank 
Rolf. Having placed me in safety, he went his way, una- 
ware that he had done anything calling for gratitude or 
acknowledgment; and I had to beg a friend to loox him 
up and bring him to me;—noft a difficult thing to do, for 
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wherever he was seen by one of our corps he was taken for 
me; and many comical situations, and some serious ones, 
were the natural result. When I did see him, it was im- 
possible to make him understand that I was under an obli- 
gation to him which I could never repay; he scouted the 
idea, averred that it was merely the fortune of war that had 
made him the savior and me the saved, that it might just as 
well have been vice versa, and insisted on talking about 
something else,—especially the queer incidents of the en- 
gagement, of which there were many to be recounted by 
one who had kept his head so cool and his eyes so well open 
ns Rolf. 

“ Like everyone that came in contact with dim, I was 
quickly captivated by the rare charm of his personality; and 
we grew to be fast friends before the campaign was over, 
during the latter part of which we fought side by side, for I 
easily got him admitted into the corps to which I belonged. 
And I wish to say—and every man in it would bear me out 
in the statement—that never was there a braver, brighter 
comrade, nor a more ideal soldier and gentleman, than 
Rolf Kenworth. Impressionable as water in some respects, 
and easily wrought up to a fine pitch of scorn and wrath at 
any cruelty or treachery, in the field he was as cool and 
firm as a rock; the heavier the shock of battle, and the 
greater the resultant confusion and excitement, the calmer 
and steadier he became. More than one man in the corps, 
besides myself, owes his life to Rolf’s quick eye, strong arm, 
and dauntless valor,—and the better part of his courage, 
perhaps, to the contagion of his example. His coolness in- 
spired confidence, and his bravery provoked emulation. 

“ For myself, I came to depend upon him as I never did 
on any other man. Under his gayety and energy, there 
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was that solid basis of principle, and that ready response to 
the call of duty, without which all his graces might haye 
been but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. I never 
knew a man so entirely ‘without guile.’ He never said a 
word or seemed to think a thought that the whole world 
might not hear and know. More than once, as I watched 
him on the field, the beautiful lines came into my mind,— 


“ ¢ His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.’ 


“The history of the war in the Soudan is fresh in your 
memories; there is no need for me to linger over its inci- 
dents. On the return to Suakim, after Graham’s brilliant 
little campaign, I was taken down with enteric fever, and 
just as I was beginning to get about a little, a relapse took 
me to death’s door, during all which time Rolf looked after 
me like a brother. I had liked, admired, and trusted him 
befere; now I learned to love him—better than I can say. 
He was as gentle and helpful by a sick-bed as he had been 
brave and reliable on the field; there were long nights 
when the light of his blue eyes was about the only star of 
hope and cheer in my earthly sky. And when the danger” 
passed, and recovery began, he was the brightest and most 
inventive companion that ever a convalescent had. It was 
in those days that he began to talk to me freely of his for- 
mer life,—painting such wonderfully vivid word-pictures of 
Bellerue and its people, of the Manor-house, his favorite 
haunts and his particular friends, that, on my arrival, I 
recognized most of them at sight. 

“At that time, too, he showed me the curious, antique 
weapon which has been produced here to-day, and, asa 
mark of special confidence, mentioned the existence of the 
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concealed name-plate. After it came into his possession, he 
could not rest until he had found out its secret; then he 
had imparted it to the owner of its duplicate, and, after 
engraving their names on their respective property, they 
had agreed to be silent. On account of that compact, he 
did not show me how the thing worked, or I should have 
been spared some trouble. For so artfully is it devised 
that neither my efforts nor those of anyone to whom I dared 
to show it could find the clue, until my kinsman, Mr. Wright, 
came to my help. Hc, like Rolf, has-the power of pene- 
trating intuitively into the secrets of mechanism. 

“T got the better of the fever just in time for us to take 
part in Colonel Sir Charles Wilson’s unsuccessful attempt 
to open communications with General Gordon at Khar- 
toum, the incidents of which have become matters of history. 

“When we got back to Metammeh, Rolf found a long 
accumulation of letters and papers, disclosing, in part, the 
facts of his uncle’s death ; his correspondents having fore- 
seen that it would be impossible to keep him much longer 
in ignorance, and fearing the effect of a sudden discovery. 
He came to me in a frenzy of grief and indignation, and an- 
nounced his intention of coming straightway home, to 
confront the accusation awaiting him. But I, looking into 
the matter a little more dispassionately than he could do, 
was struck by the gravity of the circumstantial evidence 
against him, as well as deeply impressed by the earnestness 
with which his friends entreated him to stay in Egypt until 
the mystery should clear up a little, unless he knew that 
he could furnish counter evidence of the most convincing 
character,—considerations to which he had not given a 
thought, so secure was he in his consciousness of imno- 
cence, so certain that he only needed to show himself to 
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cause every seeming proof of his guilt to melt away like a 
mist before the morning sun. 

“And now the idea flashed over me, that by reason of 
our strong resemblance to each other, and the length of 
his absence from Bellerue, it might be possible for me to 
appear and be tried in his stead. I had been two years in 
the Soudan ; I was shortly to receive leave of absence for a 
visit home of some months ; I should be only too glad to 
do anything—everything—to prove the warmth of my re- 
gard, as well as my, deep sense of overwhelming obligation. 

“ At first, he would not entertain the proposition for a 
moment ; his lip curled with the loftiest scorn at the notion 
that he could consent to delay his appearance before - his 
accusers for an unnecessary hour, or that he could suffer 
anyone to take his place. But I urged and implored, but- 
tressing my arguments by references to his home-letters, 
until I gained a reluctant promise that he would ‘think the 
matter over’ before coming to a final decision. With this 
conversation in mind, he made an obscure, half-jesting 
allusion to it in a letter written to the young lady to whom 
he was engaged ; which letter led her to look for his prompt 
appearance, possibly under a disguise. Without that let- 
ter, I need not say she would never have mistaken me for 
him ; her heart would have decided more quickly against 
me—as it did finally in your presence. She told the truth ; 
then and thereit first became clear to her that I was not 
what I had seemed to be. 

« And let me explain here—for the opportunity may not 
recur,—the real nature of that brief embrace which has 
been testified to in this court. On her part, it was due to 
aslip of the foot which threw her involuntarily into my 
arms; on mine, it was at first but the instinctive aid which 
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a gentleman everywhere renders to a lady ; and jf I held her 
a moment longer than was absolutely necessary, it was be- 
cause, Rolf being to me asa brother, the girl to whom he 

, had given his loyal heart was also to me asa sister. In 
all honor, in all reverence, and with a depth of affection- 
ate compassion that you can better estimate when my story 
is done, I ventured to hold her for one moment in a 
brother’s embrace, while I breathed a heartfelt prayer that 
God would make the light of His love as clear to her as I 
should one day have to make its shadow.” 


XL. 
AND ALSO THE NIGHT. 


THERE was a deep thrill, almost a sob, in Mr.” Ennadeen’s 
—I should say, Captain Murray’s—voice, as he spoke the last 
words, and he paused an instant to recover its steadiness; 
while an answering thrill ran through the crowd, and people 
looked inquiringly into each other’s faces, as if seeking 
there some sign of what was to follow. 

Ben’s sensitive heart was quick to feel the influence; he 
stirred uneasily in his seat, and turned such an anxious 
face over his shoulder, that I instinctively bent forward to 
whisper an encouraging word in his ear, and give his hand 
a sympathetic clasp. 

Up to this time, I had regretted that Dana was not pres- 
ent to listen to this glowing, triumphant vindication of her 
Rolf; now I felt how fitting was her absence,—surely an 
instance of that wonderful working together of all things for 
good to them that love God. 

In this brief interval I noticed, too, that Paul had come 
in, and, with Harold, was leaning against the wall at the 
right. Both were listening attentively; Paul with the sym- 
pathetic interest that knows well what is coming, Harold 
with the startled look that begins to foresee something from 
which it would be glad to escape, if it were only possible. 
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It needed but a glance to note these facts; then my eyes 
went back to Captain Murray, who now resumed his story :— 

“Rolf’s ‘ thinking over’ the matter wrought no change in 
his feelings. Policy, diplomacy, subterfuge, were alike 
odious to him; the open, straightforward course was the 
only one in harmony with his character, or which com- 
mended itself to his adoption. Not without much difficul- 
ty did I get him to yield to me so far as to wait long enough 
for me to arrange to accompany him on his homeward 
journey; for I could not allow him to encounter the peril 
of the trial alone; I trusted that my presence, my report of 
his character and services during the campaign, and my 
inalterable conviction of his innocence, might be of some 
aid and comfort to him. 

“It happened that two infantry companies whose term of 
service had expired were going home at that time, and an 
old, ill-conditioned steamer was sent up the Nile to meet 
them, on which Rolf and I embarked. The trip was not 
without danger; the boat was overcrowded, and we had to 
run the gauntlet of hostile fortresses and batteries along 
shore. We did this safely, however, and had reached a less 
dangerous part of our course, when, one day, as we were 
standing on deck in the neighborhood of the engine-house, 
I saw a look of apprehension cross Rolf’s mobile features;— 
he had somehow picked up knowledge enough of a steamer’s 
management to notice anything abnormal. 

“ ¢Somebody ought to put a check on that engineer,’ said 
he quickly, ‘he is getting more steam on than this crazy 
thing can stand.’ The next instant, he caught me by the 
shoulder, and with a thrust of his strong arm sent me reel- 
ing across the deck, to fall with such stunning force against 
the bulwarks that I was but half-conscious of the roar, the 
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crash, the dift, that followed. It was only when I had 
pulled my dazed senses together a little, and heard cries of 
pain and fright all around me, that I understood what had 
happened, and that owing to his self-forgetting love I was 
unhurt. I need not say that I went straightway in search 
of him. 

“Well—I found him—but only by affection’s keen in- 
stinct—for there was little that was recognizable in the 
senseless, disfigured form that we gently lifted from the 
deck and carried on board of one of the Nile boats that 
came to our assistance. My friends, you remember how 
far, far above most men was Rolf in beauty of face and 
form; be thankful, all you who loved him, that you do not 
share my memory of its woful eclipse! There was little 
left but the rare beauty of soul which, thank God, shines 
but the more clearly under such circumstances. If he had 
thought of himself, instead of his friend, our places might 
have been, in a measure, reversed I dare not say that I 
wish it had been so; there would have been one fair deed 
the less to enrich the world’s annals,—to show us that there 
are better things than life or beauty, success or happiness ; 
to illustrate anew the beautiful old truth, ‘He that loseth 
his life shall find it.’ 

“A physician was fortunately at hand; we did what we 
could for Rolf at the time, and we landed him at the first 
place where we could hope to command any of the comforts 
and attention that he required. I telegraphed to Cairo for 
my sister, Lady Glenorm, who, as a solace in her widow- 
hood, had joined the corps of hospital-nurses there; she 
came at once; and together we lavished on him every care 
and every tenderness that affection, gratitude, or skill 
could suggest. For most of the time, partly by reason of 
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the overpowering shock to the system, partly from the 
effect of opiates, he was mercifully unconscious. 

“One night, seeming to see signs of struggling reason, I 
put my lips close to his ear, and spoke his name. ‘It ig 
Hugh’s voice, I heard him murmur—alas! he could see 
nothing. I answered with words of as much cheer and love 
as I could frame. In a few moments he spoke again, in a 
clearer, stronger tone: —‘I shall not live to do it; see my 
name cleared, Hugh, will you?’ ‘I will, so help me 
God, if it takes the rest of my life,’ I answered. I think 
he smiled, or would have done so if he could,—I saw a slight 
movement of the bandages around his mouth; his head 
was one mass of them, except for a breathing-place. 

“Towards midnight, his lips moved again; he spoke a 
name—I need not tell you whose—-and gave me a message. 
After a little, I heard him begin to murmur the sweet old 
prayer, so familiar to our childhood; and I recollected that 
one night when we were seeking sleep, side by side, on the 
desert-sands, not knowing at what moment we might be 
awakened by the Arab yell and ‘rush,’ he had told me that 
he could just remember learning it from his young mother’s 
lips, and that it always came spontaneously to his own 
whenever he lay down at night in circumstances of peculiar 
peril, or joy, or sorrow, and brought him instant peace. I 
know not how much of it he said now; I only know that, 
before it was finished, like a tired, trusting child, he—fell 
asleep.” 

Strong and hardy soldier though he was, I think that 
Hugh Murray ended his sentence with a sob. Iam not 
quite sure, for such a gust of grief swept through the court- 
room that I might easily have been deceived. Everywhere 
there were quivering lips and long-drawn sighs; many men 
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furtively wsped their eyes and many women sobbed convul- 
sively; poor Honor frankly laid her head on her husband’s 
shoulder, and cried like a child. 

IT noticed these things mechanically, as one does at such 
times—-to remember them afterward. My own eyes were 
streaming with tears; I also was bereaved. Through Ben, 
Dana, and the Clavricks, the personality of the handsome, 
generous youth had been so vividly and persistently pre- 
sented to my mind, that it was easy to forget he had never 
stood before my literal sight; I could better have spared 
some people better known! Not all the beautiful story of 
his heroism could— 

Mr. Wright touched my hand, and directed my attention 
to Ben lying across his lap. The boy had fainted ! 

Paul’s eyes and mine had already met in sympathy; he 
saw Mr. Wright’s gesture, understood, and tried to come 
to us, but the crowd was too dense and too pre-occupied 
readily to make way. Harold, also becoming aware of 
what had occurred and better acquainted with the place's 
resources, made a long arm to the judge’s bench, seized a 
glass of water, and sent it to me, passing from hand to 
hand. The swoon lasted but a minute; Ben soon opened 
his eyes, looked first dazed, then embarrassed, then annoyed 
at finding himself the object of so much attention; and, 
finally, slipping through the open back of the bench, he 
sank on the floor at my feet, hid hig face in my lap, and 
wept in a silent, hopeless way that went to my heart. For 
a moment, I thought of trying to make our escape; then I 
saw that it. would be a difficult thing to do; nor was it 
necessary, for Judge Ellenwood’s voice now drew the at- 
tention of the audience, and Ben was forgotten. 

“ Friends,” said the Judge, “ we do well to grieve for our 
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brave young townsman ; he deserves our tears, our honor, 
our lasting remembrance, our earnest emulation. But if 
we would know what more his friend has to tell us about 
him, we must now restrain our sorrow, and listen.” 

The grave tones, the dignified manner, the plain good 
sense, had their due effect; eyes were wiped ; sobs died 
away in sighs, people straightened themselves up into atti- 
tudes of attention. 

Captain Murray had been gazing mournfully into vacancy, 
with precisely the same expression that I had observed 
more than once before,—seeing, it was now easy to under- 
stand, every detail of that sad but beautiful death-scene, 
and listening to the voice forever silent, henceforth, on this 
side of the river that we call “dark” simply because it is 
unknown. Recalling himself with evident effort, he went 
on :— 

“T will not speak of my sorrow, nor did I give much 
time to its indulgence. I remembered the task that I had 
undertaken ; I comprehended only too clearly that there 
must be no delay in setting sbout it. Yet it came to me 
with disheartening force that, for a dead man, no fair and 
open trial, no really exhaustive investigation, no public, 
satisfying vindication, are possible: Friendship passionately 
asserts his innocence and neglects to prove it; Enmity 
shakes its head and is silent or darkly suggestive : Indiffer- 
ence asks,|‘Is he not dead! why disturb his ashes?’ Inev- 
itably the plan that he had rejected recurred to me as 
practicable, now that his reasons for rejection were no 
longer existent. In my person, he could be publicly and 
impartially tried, as he had wished to be; he could man- 
fully confront the worst evidence that could be brought 
against him ; he could finally and authoritatively be pro- 
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nounced ixnocent,—for I refused to believe that he could 
be found guilty. This would be an atonement in some 
degree proportionate to the injury ; and the only one that 
could satisfy either him or myself. 

“My sister is a woman fertile in resource and of excellent 
judgment ; she sympathized strongly enough in my deep 
sense of obligation to Rolf to be willing to assist me to the 
utmost; I took her into counsel. Together, by that dear, 
dead friend, we discussed and settled the plan that she has 
faithfully helped me to carry out. 

“It was of the first importance to conceal Rolf's death ; 
for we foresaw that detectives might be sent to strike my 
trail ; it was essential to make it in such a way that it 
should seem to be his. I had one servant who was faithful 
and incorruptible ; my sister’s maid was also to be trusted; 
the physician was an English army surgeon and could be 
taken into confidence; our Egyptian landlord’s co-operation 
could be bought; latterly none but these had been admit- 
ted to the sick-room. The body was embalmed by the 
Egyptian process, placed in a hermetically sealed metallic 
coffin, and deposited in a small inner chamber. To all 
appearance, the routine of the sick-room went on un- 
changed ; the doctor made his daily visit ; food and medi- 
cine were prepared and brought in; my sister and the two 
servants were the devoted, indefatigable nurses, one of 
whom was always on guard; and the patient's extreme fee- 
bleness of body and mind was the sufficient pretext for 
keeping out all intruders. Occasionally, by way of extreme 
precaution, one of the servants was placed in the bed and 
the door left ajar just long enough to afford a passing 
glimpse of an interior carefully arranged to disarm sus- 
picion. The fact that from the first, there had been a mis- 
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apprehension about our names, which I had intuitively re- 
frained from correcting, helped to make the task easier. 

“‘ Kverything being thus made secure in the rear, I set 
out on my journey. It has been asked why I did not openly 
present myself as Rolf Kenworth, and ensure a speedier 
trial ; first, I was unwilling to speak or act a falsehood—I 
beg to remind you that I have never answered to Rolf’s 
name nor acted in a way that was distinctively his ;—second, 
such a course would have brought about many embarrassing 
situations, sure to awaken suspicion in the end; finally, I 
wanted time to search the Manor thoroughly for the other 
stiletto, which I thought might be concealed somewhere on 
the premises. Nor could I come here with my own patro- 
nymic; that would have been to invite discovery from the 
first acquaintance who came anywhere within hearing of me. 
My middle name being comparatively unknown, I ventured 
to wear that. General Fairfax has been my confidant and 
helper from the first ; Rolf had spoken of him in such a 
way as to suggest that he would best fill that position. 

“T have fulfilled my task to the best of my ability. Noth- 
ing remains but to bring Rolf’s precious dust back to its 
birth-land, and lay it to rest with its fathers ; now that it 
is certain to be welcomed with the honor and affection due 
to one who lived uprightly, died nobly, and left a stainless 
name behind. 

“One word more. When Rolf told me the facts of Mr. 
Kenworth’s «death, I said, as doubtless many of you have 
done, tbat it was plain enough who was the real criminal, 
Rolf and his stilleto being eliminated from the case ; but 
-he instantly replied :—‘ Don’t say that again, please. I 
have not much reason to love my cousin Ken; he never 
liked me, and he did his best to embitter my uncle against 
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me ; but hg is not so bad as that. Circumstantial evidence 
may seem to accuse him as strongly asit did me, but it is 
lying evidence, nevertheless.’ 

“T do not know whether he would have said the same 
with that bloody stiletto before him ; certainly, when I held 
it in my hand awhile ago, its testimony did seem to be un- 
impeachable ; but now, Rolf’s earnest face, Rolf’s impressive 
voice, as he so firmly repelled my suspicion, come back to 
me with singular force ;? and I am constrained to tell you 
and myself that we shall do well to be slow in assuming 
Kenworth Rixon’s guilt, lest it turn out that we have 
judged him as prematurely and wrongfully as some people 
did Rolf. It was his beautiful impulse always to say 
the best, believe the best, expect the best, of everyone ; 
and we cannot honor his memory better than by imitat- 
ing it. For thus 


‘“*¢ To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die:’ 


it is to be almost as blessedly immortal on earth as in 
Heaven.” 


XLI. 


THE LIGHTER SORROW. 


Captain Morray sat down, put his elbow on the table, and 
shaded his face with his hand. No doubt there came to 
him in that moment the inevitable reaction which follows 
close upon the accomplishment of any long-cherished pur- 
pose,—a reaction made up of weariness, thankfulness, and 
misgiving. It is only the conceited or the mechanical 
worker who feels elated in laying down the task which has 
long absorbed the best of his thought and energy; the 
deeper, more humble, more thoughtful soul, after the more 
personal, thoughtful work, is quite as conscious of regret 
as gladness, of failure as success. ‘He knows that the meas- 
ure of human Kmitation is also the measure of his achieve- 
ment ; he takes small satisfaction in the Done because he 
is haunted by the shadow of the Undone ; by a singular 
fatality, the woful gap between conception and execution 
looks widest to him when narrowest to others. And not 
always, in the midst of his self-questionings and self-dis- 
paragement, is the Divine Voice audible, gently saying : He 
hath done what he could. 

Probably, too, the Captain felt the loss of his friend more 
at this moment than when he saw him breathe his last. As 
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long as he gwas busy in carrying out his wishes—planning 
for him, acting for him, suffering for him, all his days and 
nights filled with loving thought of him—Rolf had till 
been a part of his life. Now, he must go forth into a world 
wherein his friend had no longer any distinct object to be 
furthered, and with which his connection seemed to be 
fully and finally severed ; henceforward he was to know the 
real pain and loneliness of bereavement,—they had only 
been deferred for awhile, but they were waiting for him; 
their hour was now come, and they would not be denied. 
I think there were tears in his eyes and a sore ache in his 
heart. 

The silence was very deep after his voice ceased; it 
seemed a long time before the faintest rustle showed that 
the people were breaking loose from the spell of his elo- 
quence,—for he had been eloquent at times, in the quiet, 
feeling, unstudied fashion that nature prompts, and the best 
of art can only imitate. But the rustling soon grew into 
definite movement; people began to stir in their seats, to 
rise and turn about, to recover the use of their tongues, to 
find that they were themselves again, to remember that the 
trial was but a brief, if interesting, episode in their lives, 
and that the familia? and the commonplace were waiting to 
re-absorb them. In afew hours, for the majority, the events 
of the court-room would be as if they had never been; a 
few only would carry away a lesson, an influence, that might 
help to transform the commonplace into the consecrate. 

I seemed to see in Harold’s face something like a prom- 
ise to this effect; for he had turned to Paul, grasped his 
hand, and was speaking to him with unusual fervor. Per- 
haps he recalled, asI did, Paul’s solemn warning that the 
time was coming when, to be able to look into his heart and 
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see that his motives inthis business, at last if mot at first, 
had been pure, peaceable, unselfish, would be a greater sat- 
isfaction to him than any other thing whatsoever. If he 
now felt some such satisfaction, it was surely partly due to 
that friendly warning. 

Captain Murray and General Fairfax were undergoing at 
present that somewhat trying ordeal of hand-shaking where- 
with the American public is wont to emphasize its approval 
of man or deed. Every lawyer, juror, or spectatcr, who 
could find a decent pretext, was waiting his turn to present 
himself with extended hand, engaging smile, and more or 
less happily turned phrases of congratulation. The Gen- 
eral bore it beamingly; there was no measure of alloy in 
his gratification at the turn of events. But his companion's 
face was worn and weary; more than once I saw him look 
around as if seeking a way of escape. 

However, the crowd was slowly thinning out, and the 
lingerers were gathering into groups, discussing the trial 
and its unloooked-for termination. A little to my left, sev- 
eral of our vestrymen were listening to Mr. Jackman’s 
loud-voiced denunciation of Kenworth Rixon, ending with 
a caustic hope that he would get his deserts without de- 
lay. 

“For, if he did not kill his uncle, who did, I should like 
to know?” he demanded, with the air of one who knows 
that his question is unanswerable. 

Who, indeed! Was Rolf right or wrong in insisting upon 
his cousin’s innocence? Apparently, Ken’s stiletto had 
done the deed, and in whose hand, if not in his? The 
mystery of the Manor was still unexplained. 

Mr. Pollard’s voice now came to my ears. “A fine fellow, 
@ very fine fellow indeed, is that Captain Murray; I am 
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proud to know him. The son of an earl, I think Marmot 
said. I hope the people of Bellerue will take occasion to 
show that they appreciate what he has done for one of 
us.” 

“ And a month since he was rebuking his rector for his 
unbecoming fraternization with a hardened criminal! 
Truly ‘the son of an earl’ isa formula of excellent virtue, 
a very spell to conjure with!” thought I, vindictively. 

‘I don’t care a fig whose son he is, he’s a man,” returned 
Mr. Jackman, bluntly. “Mr. Vennor was right, and we 
were wrong. I, for one, am ready to own it.” 

“And so am I,” said Mr. Asher, in quieter but no less 
emphatic tones. “The plain truth is that we have made 
fools of ourselves in all this business. Rolf Kenworth turns 
out to be something for old Bellerue to be proud of :—I 
don’t know when my blood has stirred so lively as it did 
while Captain Murray was telling how he behaved on the 
battle-field. It took just two minutes for me to right-about- 
face in all my feelings toward him. I’m glad I did it before 
I knew he was dead, poor fellow!” / 

Mr. Asher paused and cleared his throat; but no one 
spoke, and he went on. ; 

“‘Steadiness under fire is a quality that one can’t help 
admiring, especially with cheerfulness superadded. And it 
doesn’t need a battle-field to bring it out, either. Mr. 
Vennor finds plenty of use for it right along, I reckon! 
And the way that he has been on duty in poor Godine’s 
sick-room isa good deal like heroism, too. One day of it 
would flatten me out thinner than a wafer :—lI’ve been 
there, and I know what it’s like. It gave me something to 
think about,—rather solemn thinking, on the whole. And 
the upshot of it all-is that I am going to stand by my rector, 
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from this time on.” He ended in a tone that was at once 
apologetic and defiant. 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Jackman, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, “that’s what we all do, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Pollard screwed up his eyes and studied them both 
attentively. 

Mrs. Fairfax now came to us, wiping her eyes, but speak- 
ing with characteristic whimsicality :— 

“To think that my husband has known this thing for 
months, and never told the wife of his bosom! I wonder 
if I couldn’t revenge myself by instituting proceedings for a 
divorce, and retaining him as my counsel: at once ensur- 
ing his secrecy and enlisting his professional pride on the 
side of success!” 

She looked at Honor, but in her heart sorrow was still 
uppermost ; so I answered :— 

“T am only too glad that my husband did not tell me! 
With what sort of face should I have met Dana all this 
time, and talked with her about these things!” 

“Poor Dana!” she returned, compassionately ; “who is 
to carry her this news! I saw her father go out just as the 
verdict was rendered; soit is probable that they know 
nothing of it as yet.” 

Honor’s sobs broke out afresh as she spoke ; and Ben, 
who had recovered a modicum of composure, buried his 
face in his hands, and echoed them with a sort of subdued 
howlL 

Mr. Clavrick now roused himself, and spoke for the first 
time, but as usual, with a clear head and kind heart :— 

“Tt is hard to give up the expectation that Rolf will 
sometime come to his own again, but I suppose it must be 
done. It is certain that for some of us, life has lost an ir- 
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recoverable charm. The heart into which he really entered 
will never be able to fill the vacant place ;—Rolf was 
Rolf, and there is no other like him. But life still goes on ; 
its duties, its sorrows, its pleasures, still call to us, and we 
must hear. We will not forget him, but we will try to keep 
his memory bright. Never was there a nature so little 
akin to gloom, so redolent of sunshine ; let our thoughts of 
_it be in harmony with it. 

“Yes ; that is the right sentiment,” said Paul, coming up 
just in time to hear the last sentences. “It is much to have 
been permitted to know such a bright soul ; it is a pleas- 
ure to remember that it will have no farther experience of 
earth’s shadows; itis best of all to be confident that it goes 
on shining in a happier state of existence, into which we 
may hope to follow it in good time, and renew our enjoy- 
ment of it. For it has not gone out in darkness, but only 
entered into more abundant light. It has drawn nearer to 
the Source of light, henceforth to reflect its rays even more 
brightly.” 

Honor’s sobs quieted somewhat; and Paul turned to 
me. 

“Captain Murray is going to see Dana at once ; he has a 
message for her. He would like you to go with him. Will 
you come?” . 

He led me out by the private way afore-mentioned, Ben 
going with us. In the court-yard a carriage was in wait- 
ing ; near it Captain Murray and Harold were talking ear- 
nestly together, with clasped hands ; it was evident that all 
misunderstanding was over, and a basis of mutual esteem 
established for their future relation, be it more or less in- 
timate. 

Paul put me into the carriage, declining an invitation to 
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go with us ; he opined that Dana would not ne2d him just 
at present as much as the Godine household, to which he 
was about to return. Be it understood that its head had 
gassed beyond the reach of his ministrations, or he would 
aot have appeared in the court-room even for that brief 
~pace. Having occasion to pass by, a rumor that something 
unusual and interesting was in progress had caused him to 
enter for a few moments. 

Ben and he went away together ; I saw the Captain look 
after them curiously and thoughtfully enough to make me 
wonder a little. 

“Tam not going to congratulate you,’ said I, as we 
drove off; “you have had enough of that sort of thing. 
I merely want to tell you that I heartily congratulate my- 
self on what I have seen and heard this morning,—indeed, 
on all my acquaintance with you and Rolf. For I shall 
always be under the impression that I knew Rolf—perhaps 
even better than I know you.” 

“He was better worth your knowing,” returned he, with 
a slow, sad smile. 

But was he? Ah! that ineffable charm of a handsome, 
sunny, frank, brave, energetic personality —what a wonder- 
ful thing it is! Who can rightly estimate its intrinsic 
value! Incapable of description or definition; too subtle 
and ethereal to be put into words; yet such a powerful and 
penetrative aroma that whatever comes in contact there- 
with—places, persons, things, thoughts—forever after keeps 
a trace of it! Ally it to goodness, and painting the lily and 
gilding the refined. gold are no longer paradoxes; ally it to 
evil, and the prince of darkness puts on the seeming of an 
angel of light. It is as imperishable, too, as it is fascinat- 
ing; witness the thrill with which the heart of the world 
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still answers to the names of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Henry of Navarre | 

In all that is best of manliness Captain Murray can hold 
his own with most men, but beside that glowing, gracious 
image of Rolf Kenworth, he is like an etching by the side 
of an ou-painting. Only a few find out its quiet charm; one 
or two may even prefer it as more subtly informed with a 
more spiritual beauty; but that of the painting is patent to 
everyone. Yet the Captain feels no spasm of jealousy on 
that account; he is his friend’s unreserved admirer; he 
talked of him with loving enthusiasm all the way until we 
drew near the Heathcote mansion; then he sank into si- 
lence, thinking, no doubt, of the coming interview—possibly 
dreading it. 

We had taken it for granted that Dana would still be in 
her room, and had agreed that I should quietly take Mrs. 
Heathcote aside, tell her our errand, and ask her to break 
the tidings to her daughter, who would doubtless send for 
the Captain as soon as she was able to see him; but the 
event turned out quite differently, as is apt to be the case 
with pre-arranged events. 

_ Dana was much better to-day, her cold had yielded with 
unexpected ease to quiet, rest, and the usual remedies, 
and the news of Rolf’s complete vindication had so cheered 
and invigorated her that, longing for her only really satisfy- 
ing method of giving expression to her feelings and relief 
to her heart, she had come down-stairs to her piano. As 
we were ushered into the parlor, the whole place was full 
of musical sound, proceeding from the adjoining room. 

The maid was about to announce our presence, but Cap- 
tain Murray—almost involuntarily, I thought—stopped her 
with an authoritative gesture. 
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“Do not disturb her; we will wait,” said I, in.a low tone, 
comprehending and sharing his feeling. 

The girl knew me, and obeyed,—going out quietly, and 
leaving us to ourselves. 

In truth, it seemed to me that to have interrupted that 
golden stream of sound would have been to sustain a life- 
long loss. It was a pean of triumph that she was playing, 
—the song of one who stands victorious, exultant, on the 
hard-won field, yet not without a mournful sense of its 
cost. It seemed incradible that such power, with such 
pathos, should come from those slender girl-fingers. Chord 
after chord, passage after passage, of majestic splendor 
rang through the room, and through our hearts as well; 
the grand flood of harmony rose higher and higher, fuller 
and fuller, lifting our souls to glorious heights of jubilation, 
yet unto which still mounted that sharp undertone of sor- 
row. But the sorrow grew less and less intrusive; one by 
one the moaning minors were submerged in gathering 
swells of purest major sweetness, till all were rolled into 
one mighty hymn of perfected praise; and the heavens 
seemed to open, and all the “innumerable company” to 
break forth into shouts of welcome, ending in a burst of 
rapturous hallelujahs. 

Then, after a brief pause, came the shining ripple of an 
accompaniment, and Dana’s sweet voice sang that wonder- 
ful passage from Revelation: 

“< These are they which have come out of great tribulation. 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

Captain Murray and I exchanged glances of surprise and 
pleasure; surely some prophetic whisper was preparing 
Dana for our errand. 

The final chord ending at last in “ echoless silence,” sha 
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turned, saw us, and came towards us a few steps, while a 
swift flash of comprehension passed over her face, which I 
was at loss to understand. Sureiy, no one could have been 
before us with our tidings, I thought. 

- Seeing nothing better to be done, I stepped into the 
music-room, closing the door after me. She stopped and 
waited, looking at me expectantly. But when I tried to 
speak, my heart was so full of love and sympathy for her 
that no words came,—only tears. 

She put her arms round me, and laid her cheek to mine. 
“ Do not cry so, dear friend,” she said, soothingly. “I know 
what you would say; I have known it a good while; Rolf 
is—gone home.” 

I looked at her in astonishment ; her voice was firm, her 
eyes bright, her face full of soft light and peace; she was 
like one who has come through deep waters and dark night 
to rest at last on a firm, moon-lighted shore. 

She understood my look and answered it. “Yes, Iknow 
it, and have accepted it. It is God’s will—and mine; I dare 
not set mine in opposition to His. Ihave known it ever 
since the last time that Mr. Ennadeen declined to see me, 
though I could not bring myself tu speak of it. I thought 
it all out that night ; I understood at last that he could not 
face me and my questions, that there was something which 
he had not the courage to tell me until he could preface it 
with: ‘ Rolf’s name is untarnished.’ He thought the glad- 
ness would help me to bear the sorrow. He feared that if 
I knew it before, I should show my grief so plainly that 
everyone would know. He did not think that I had endured 
@ worse sorrow and made no sign, except to you.” 

‘“ A worse sorrow, Danita ! ” 

“ A great deal worse. When my love seemed so unac- 
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countably dead, everything was dead,—Rolf, I, hope, faith, 
past, present, future. There was no life anywhere. Rolf 
was truly dead, then! But now, he lives. He is quite near 
to me, nearer than he was in thé Soudan, merely not in 
sight. I love him with all my heart; I think of him every 
minute of every hour; I bid him good night and good 
morning; I sing to him and talk to him; I tell him every- 
thing that I feel or think or desire. Nothing can ever rob 
me of him now, nothing in life. And as for what is called 
death, that will but lift the veil which hides him from my 
sight and touch.” 

I was too much moved to answer. This was love indeed ! 
worthy to be so called; not the poorer, weaker thing that 
so often borrows its name. 

“ Bosides,” she went on, “do youthink that I would dis- 
turb his peace in Paradise by my weeping? ‘Send me 
away with asmile, Sweet, or I shall see your tears wher- 
ever I go,’ he said to me when we were parting. And I did; 
I shed no more tears until he was gone. So now, whenever 
his spirit has been quite close to me for awhile, he whispers, 
‘Send me away with a smile, Sweet.’ And I do my best to 
please him.” 

She smiled into my face—such a smile! It brought tears 
into my eyes; but so does anything which is ineffably, 
divinely beautiful. 

The smile faded after a moment; the clear eyes dimmed 
a little. “How did he—go?” she asked, with a slightly 
quivering lip. “TI hope that it was swiftly, painlessly.” 

“ Captain Murray is waiting to tell you about that as soon 
as you are ready to see him.” 

“Qaptain Murray! Ah, yes; he has ceased to be Mr. 
Ennadeen. I am ready now.” 
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“ Shall I send him in to you, then?” 

“We will go to him. He can have nothing to tell me 
about Rolf that my dearest friend may not hear. But first, 
let me find mamma; she, too, will want to know. Father is 
gone out, I think.” 

She was absent for several minutes. Mrs. Heathcote 
came back with her, looking absolutely dazed—as well she 
might—with the mingled shock of the news and the bearer’s 
composure; two things that she could not reconcile. She 
seemed to think that her daughter had received a mortal 
wound, which, though she were as yet unconscious of it, 
must kill her finally. 

Dana opened the door into the parlor with a firm hand, 
and waited for her mother and me to pass in before her. I 
saw Captain Murray’s slight start of surprise; probably this 
was something very unlike the love-lorn, tear-stained, di- 
shevelled maiden that he had expected to see. There was 
rare grace and dignity in her aspect, and he bowed as low 
as if she had been a princess. 

She gave him her hand, which he lifted reverently to his 
lips, thanked him for coming to her so promptly, and said, 
earnestly :— 

“Please tell me everything—everything. 1 want to feel 
as if I had been there and seen and heard it all.” 

“‘ Where shall I begin?” asked he. 

“The last days, after he decided to come home. Before 
that, he told me a good deal himself, in his letters. Some- 
time, I shall like to hear all that vou can tell me of him, from 
the very earliest days of your acquaintance, if you will be so 
good. But now, I want to know the way he—went.” 

It will be noticed that she always avoided the word 
“ death ” and all its next of kin. Although she did not like 
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to seem singular, she could not bring herself to atter them, 
which sometimes caused a little hesitation. ‘Itseems such 
a misuse of terms,” she once explained to me. ‘A stone 
or a stock is dead; so is a crushed worm; but what fitness 
has the term for a beloved one whom we believe to have 
really entered into eternal life!” 

Captain Murray retold the story of the accident, and of 
the days that followed it, only much more in detail, in an- 
swer to Dana’s eager eyes and questionings. She had her 
wish; the scene became no less clear and accurate than a 
photograph ; it might easily take its place in memory as if 
actually lived through; even I, in recalling it, find it 
difficult to believe that I was not an eye-witness thereof. 

But when it came to Rolf’s message, instinctively the two 
rose and neared each other, and it was given into Dana’s 
ears alone. 

“O Rolf! my love, my love!” I heard her murmur, clasp- 
ing her hands, and bursting into tears. 

« Then,” continued Captain Murray, “he lay quite still 
for some minutes. ‘Kiss me, Hugh, good brother,’ he said 
next; and we kissed each other. ‘Once more—the last— 
for her,’ he murmured, faintly. He never spoke again, ex- 
cept to begin his childhood’s night-prayer for heavenly 
keeping. With that prayer on his lips, he entered into 
rest.” 

He paused and hesitated. 

Simply as a child, Dana raised her tear-wet face, and, 


‘‘ He kissed her with all pureness, brother-like,” 


XLIT. 
THE OWNER OF THE MANOR. 


Mr. Goprve was one of those men who can be forgiven 
for being brusque, narrow, rigid, because, with their nature 
and environment, it is not easy to see how they could 
have been otherwise. The path by which they have “ ar- 
rived” is not thickly strewn with unimproved opportunities 
for better things; it isfor the most part a rough, toilsome, 
up-hill track, calling peremptorily for strength and endur- 
ance, but in a much softer and easily unnoticed voice for 
sweetness and patience. They found in it room for the ex- 
ercise of some real virtues,—truth, honesty, energy, cour- 
age, thrift,—but very little for the graces and amenities 
which transmute rough stones into polished gems. They 
trod in it long enough for continued routine to harden into 
confirmed habit, which stays when the goal is reached. 
The community holds them in a certain cool esteem; but, 
outside of their own families, they leave no void that can- 
not readily be filled. The really pathetic element in their 
death is its lack of pathos to the ordinary beholder. 

To judge by the sincerity with which he was mourned at 
home, Mr. Godine had been a good husband and father; 
but there were few widening ripples on the surface of so- 
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ciety to show where he had gone down or that he was 
missed. After the day of his funeral, I never heard his 
name mentioned except by the black-robed widow; and oc- 
casionally by Paul, whose unwearied attendance by his sick- 
bed had awakened that gentle, compassionate interest 
which is like affection for the time. To him the family 
came for comfort and counsel as freely as if its head, 
blindly following the lead of the majority of his colleagues 
of the vestry, had not generally maintained toward him an 
attitude of tacit disapproval, if not of actual opposition. I 
doubt if Paul ever remembered this fact; his nature is too 
sweet, his mind too full, his sympathies too unselfish, to 
harbor recollections of past ‘unfriendlinesses; being over, 
no matter how, they are to him as if they had never been. 

Harold and I were less forgetful and more consciously 
forgiving; for of course we forgave freely, fully, gladly, 
when death held up before us the magical lens which is at 
once so softening and so revealing. 

“Mr. Godine did his duty according to his lights, and 
that is more than can be said for all of us,” remarked Har- 
old, thoughtfully, as we walked home from the funeral-ser- 
vices together. ‘“ However,” he added, after a pause, “I 
must say I hope his place on the vestry will be filled by 
someone whose lights come from a different quarter, and 
are more luminous altogether.” 

I must have looked somewhat shocked; for he went on:— 

“Does that seem very heartless to you? Remember that 
practical men are accustomed to think promptly of the 
practical bearing of events; and it is a habit not to be sus- 
pended even though the event - be death,—unless it comes 
so close as to daze and stupefy with personal sorrow. I 
can tell you that Pollard and Jackman began to consider 
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the chances, of filling his place with an equally stanch 
henchmen of theirs, as soon as they knew that it was va- 
cant. They happened to be in my office when the news 
was made known to them, and I could not help hearing 
their speculations about the future with one ear, while the 
other was at the service of s droner who can put fewer 
ideas into a square mile of talk than anyone that I have the 
pleasure of knowing. JF ore-warned is fore-armed, you 
know,” he added, smilingly. 

* That accounts for the long conversation between you 
and Mr. Clavrick that I witnessed—at intervals—from the 
library window yesterday,” said I, shaking my head depre- 
catingly. “I marvelled at such a sudden accession of 
friendship! ” 

“ Undoubtedly we are on better terms than we were; in 
obedience to the rule that two persons in harmony with a 
third person should be in harmony with each other.” 

“Isitarule? I fancy it is best known by its excep- 
tions!” 

“You are thinking of closer relations than those -.con- 
cerned in church politics.” 

“Alas, that there should be such a thing! Cannot— 
ought not—the church to be managed without them ?” 

He lightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T don’t see how, under the present civil law of member- 
ship. Here, as in State politics, if the good and true men 
stand back because they do not like the methods, the bad 
men will have things all their own way.” 

“ And is that always to be so?” 

“ Well, not to be too sanguine, we will hope for some- 
thing better about the year Two-Thousand-Hight-Hundred- 
and EKighty-Five ! ” 
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‘*Much good will it do us then!” exclaimedel, ironically. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 

“Why not? Ifthe universe be a single organism, with 
an intimate connection between all its parts, as there seems 
to be strong reason for believing, any good in one part 
must needs have its influence on all the rest.” 

“ And, logically, any evil, too!” 

“IT do not shrink from the inference. I have an idea 
that the bliss of heaven will not be complete until the sin 
and suffering of this lower world—and of every world—are 
done away with. There too, it seems to me that the text 
from which Paul preached not long ago may apply: ‘God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect.’” 

“IT suppose that may be so, without implying that the 
preceding heavenly bliss has any considerable lack. There 
are many degrees between competence and affluence.” 

“Yes; and progress has a deep joy of its own that one 
would not like to miss.” 

It was my turn to look thoughtful. 

‘‘ And there we seem to have the only key to the problem 
of evil which is at all fitted for the use of our human under- 
standing. But, oh, Harold! does it not follow, then, that it 
is to be along time before we get any true ease and rest, any 
end to this continual yearning after something which we 
have not! ” 

It was Paul’s deep voice that answered. I had known 
that he was fast overtaking us, and had turned to meet him 
just as I was speaking. He was even nearer than I thought, 
and his hearing is very acute. 

‘‘ Where there is no weariness, there is no need of rest,” 
he said, encouragingly. “And the present may be quite 
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sweet enough to ensure us against any absolute thirst for 
the sweeter, without entirely robbing us of the joy of antic- 
ipation. The elimination of acute pain and sorrow will 
count for a great deal at that stage of the account, I think.” 

Harold did not pursue the subject. He said to me, with 
some surprise :— 

“ You knew that Mr. Vennor was behind us, then?” 

“ QOertainly. I have heard his footsteps for some time.” 

“T shall be a happy man when some sweet woman knows 
my footsteps so well as that.” 

Paul laughed, and looked mischievous. 

“Be a happy man, then. Often in the evening, 
when the street is quiet enough for sounds to be heard 
from the porch, Winnie says to me: ‘That is Harold’s 
step.’ ” 

“Don’t put him into such an embarrassing position—” I 
began, deprecatingly ; but Harold stopped me with a grave 
gesture. 

Such a revealing one, you should say. I see that I am 
like a man whose boat has quietly drifted down the stream 
while he is too busy with his lines to notice it. Lifting his 
eyes, he finds that the landscape is entirely changed, I am 
a happy man in comparison with what I was when you first 
knew me. I was then hard, selfish, narrow, absorbed in 
the day’s work and bounded by the earthly horizon; it is a 
new world of thought, faith, duty, hope, that you have 
opened tome. IfIdo not yet fully go in and possess it, 
that is my fault, not yours; and I humbly trust that fuller, 
richer possession will come in time. Already, I have tasted 
enough of its fruits to know that they are infinitely better 
than any that ripened in the land left behind. Though 
happiness may never come to me in the form that I had in 
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mind when I spoke just now, I can do withoyt it better 
than I could once, and—” 

“And find blessedness, as Carlyle says,” finished Paul, 
seeing that he hesitated. 

“Yes, I hope so,—thanks to you and Milady, who has, 
come to know my step so well,” he added, smilingly- 
‘* After all, it is not so much to be wondered at, as it comes 
to your door so often—even as it does now. I hope you 
are going to invite me in.” 

“As if it were necessary,” laughed I. “You know that 
the door would open to you of its own accord, if it were 
sentient.” 

Apparently, the qualification was quite unnecessary ; as 
we came to the door, it swung wide open,—and without 
hands, so far as we could see. However, when it closed, 
there was Ben’s face behind it, beaming with welcome. 
Clasping my hand, he went with us to the library ; as there 
was no reason why he should not, inasmuch as he is a 
recognized member of the family, with all the rights and 
privileges thereto pertaining. He has a room on our side 
of the premises now, and his old one becomes a kind of 
study and workshop, to which he quietly betakes himself 
when he chooses. It is good to see how he expands and 
brightens in this happy home-life ; Paul and I fancy that 
he grows in intelligence and winsomeness every hour. 
And certainly he grows even more rapidly in our affec- 
tions. 

Harold fixed on him the same sort of thoughtful, com- 
prehensive look that I had observed in Captain Murray two 
or three days previously. 

“Ben,” said he, finally, “there is a package of papers in 
my desk at the office which I should like to show to Mr. 
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and Mrs. Vennor; will you, with their permission, do me 
the favor to fetch them?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Ben, coloring with pleasure at 
the quiet kindness and courtesy of Harold’s address, which 
is still new enough to him not to have lost the charm of 
novelty. 

Harold produced a key, gave minute instructions, and 
the boy went off at his swiftest pace ; doubtless marvelling 
within himself at the turn of affairs that had made him the 
trusted messenger of Harold Brune. 

“T guppose I need not tell you,” said that gentleman, 
when he was out of sight, “that I sent him off chiefly to get 
rid of him—politely.” 

“JT suspected as much; what is the matter?” 

“That is what I am here to tell you. Captain Murray 
paid me a visit this morning, on business that deeply con- 
cerns your prot’gé. If his search for that stiletto failed in 
its special object, it was not without important results. In 
an ingeniously contrived secret drawer of the secretary 
which figured so prominently on the trial, he found a will— 
or Wright did—duly signed and witnessed, which gave the 
Manor and most of the property to Rolf. Its date showed 
that it had been made in the days when he was the prime 
favorite, and his uncle never had the heart to destroy it, 
although he kept a blank one of a later date on hand, which 
he could fill up with Ken Rixon’s name, if ever he saw fit 
to do it. But he never did. It follows that when Rolf 
died, he was the owner of the estate.” 

“I do not see how that affects Ben.” 

“Iam coming to that. Just before Rolf went on that 
vain expedition to Khartoum, having saved a few hundred 
dollars from his pay and the proceeds of a certain profita- 
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ble commission from Osman Nadig, he naturally considered 
the question what should become of it in case that he never 
returned; and, remembering Ben’s pathetic devotion to 
him (of which he seems to have been better aware than is 
supposed), he laughingly decided: ‘Ill give it to him, 
poor little chap! There is not enough of it to be of conse- 
quence to anyone else among my friends, and as I unthink- 
ingly prevented him from making a swift passage to a bet- 
ter world, I feel a degree of responsibility for his turning 
out well in this one. It will serve to give him a good edu- 
cation, and a chance to make something of himself, if he 
has the right sort of stuff in him.’ So he made a will in 
due form, bequeathing everything of which he died pos- 
sessed to Ben.” 

“Do you mean us to understand that he is the owner of 
the Manor?” exclaimed Paul, starting up in some excite- 
ment. 

“It looks uncommonly like it. The Captain brought me 
the will, and it is all right,—drawn up by an ex-lawyer who 
happened to be in the corps, and witnessed by Murray him- 
self and two brother officers.” 

Paul and I looked at each other in amazed silence, try- 
ing confusedly to consider Ben from this new point of 
view. 

“So you see, Milady,” went on Harold, smiling, “ that 
you plucked up the boy out of the street and gave him a 
start in the right direction, just in the nick of time.” 

«TI hope it will not quite spoil him,” said I, somewhat il- 
logically, but Harold understood. 

“ We will do our best to prevent that,” said he, with such 
gravity that I cast a questioning glance at him, divining 
some hidden allusion. 
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“T said ‘eve’ advisedly,” he explained. ‘The most amiaz- 
ing thing about the whole affair—at least to me—is still to 
come.” 

He paused, and there was a liquid softness and bright- 
ness in his dark eyes. 

“Tam quite won over to the belief that Rolf was the 
most generous-hearted fellow in the world,” he went on, in 
a tone of deep feeling. “He must have known that he had 
come between me and my dearest hope of happiness, and 
divined how I felt about it ; and what does he do but ap- 
point me joint guardian and trustee, with Mr. Clavrick, of 
Ben and his property !—just to show me that he felt kindly 
towards me, trusted me, and had altogether a better opin- 
ion of me than I deserved.” 

“Or,” said Paul, quietly, “he had’ that rare insight into 
character which is able to see the fair form of the future in 
the rough blocking-out of the present.” 

* At all events, he puts me upon honor with the boy,” 
pursued Harold. “ Happily, I cannot do my duty by him 
any better than by leaving himin your hands as long as 
you will have him. If such a home had been open to 
me when my mother died, I might have been a better 
man.” 

Paul’s only answer to this was a smile, but it was elo- 
quently expressive of his satisfaction with the present 
Harold and his indifference to the one that “might have 
been.” ) 

For me, I fell to thinking what a singularly strong influ- 
ence Rolf Kenworth’s fascinating personality has exerted 
and is still to exert over the lives and characters of those 
who have come in contact with him; even Harold, who be- 
gan with a sentiment akin to hate, ends by falling under 
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the spell. Was Rolf’s life really so short, his end so un- 
timely, as it seemed? If he had lived longer, could he have 
done more good,—nay, might he not have done less? To 
Ben, Harold, Captain Murray, Dana—and who knows how 
many more ? his memory will possibly be a mightier instru- 
ment in the hands of the “ Power that makes for righteous- 
ness” than his living presence and daily example. If there 
had been anything more winning, more subduing, more 
convincing than a heroic death, any more perfect seal to 
set to a beautiful life, would Our Lord have chosen the 
Cross as the most potent means by which to draw all men 
unto Him? 

“ And is Ben to be informed of this most unexpected rev- 
elation?” I asked, bringing my mind back to the subject in 
hand. 

“Is it anything more than a remote possibility, anyway ?” 
inquired Paul. ‘“ Are there not other heirs who will forth- 
with plunge the estate into litigation, and consume the 
whole of it in the process of finding out to whom it'right- 
fully belongs ?” 

“T have been looking up that question. This branch of 
the Kenworths seems to be extinct; Rolf was the last of 
the name; Kenworth Rixon is the last of the blood, and 
the only eligible contestant. And after the revelations in 
the court the other day,—well, you can estimate as well as 
I the chances of his presenting himself.” 

‘I do not believe that he is guilty,” said I, with a quick 
recurrence of the sympathy which I had felt for him on that 
first Sunday in Bellerue—so far back it seemed now! 

“ Rolf thought him innocent, you know,” observed Paul. 

“Yes, I know ; it was like Rolf's generosity. And it is 
fair to admit that, as the stiletto bore such false testimony 
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in his case, there may be the tenth part of a chance that it 
does the same thing in Ken’s.” 

Nevertheless, there was something in his tone which 
seemed to reduce the tenth to a hundredth. 

“But what about Ben?” asked I, caring little, it must be 
confessed, for the unknown ‘ Ken,’ in some unknown land, 
in comparison with the boy under my own roof. ‘“ Must 
we unsettle him with this business while it is all an uncer- 
tainty? Why not keep still about it until we know some- 
thing more final ?” 

“You know my motto,” said Paul: “ ‘the truth shall make 
you free.’ ” 

“I doubt if Ben will be so much unsettled as you think,” 
added Harold. “Since I have known about his solitary 
housekeeping, and from all that I have seen of him lately, I 
am inclined to think that he has an uncommonly clear head 
of his own, and will manage to keep his footing, whether on 
the slippery ground of suspense or the dizzy pinnacle of 
sudden good fortune. Moreover, your influence will be 
strongly counteractive of any tendency to light-headedness.” 

“Does Mr. Clavrick know?” asked Paul. 

“Yes. I saw him this morning, and took the liberty of 
requesting him to meet me here; but he had an important 
engagement. He summed up the matter, so far as he is 
concerned, in this fashion: ‘As for the property, I shall do 
my best with it, just as I have done: as for the boy, while 
Mrs. Vennor has him in charge, my motto will be “ Hands 
off!”’ He isready to qualify, with me, as soon as I can 
attend to the preliminaries. In good truth, my office will 
be only in name. With Mr. Clavrick for the financial de- 
partment, and you for the personal guardianship, I can 
rest easy.” 
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“You can do no such thing!” cried I. “That is not 
what Rolf meant. He intended that the relation should be 
a benefit to both of you. I insist upon it that you shall 
cultivate your ward’s acquaintance, and make him feel that 
you take a genuine interest in what he is and what he does. 
Who can tell how soon a change of circumstance may make 
your influence the controlling one! By way of a good be- 
ginning, you cannot do better than to tell him yourself 
about this matter; I should like him to hear it from you.” 

In his surprise, Harold gave a low whistle, immediately 
begged my pardon, and looked beseechingly at Paul. 

“T think that Winnie is right,” said the latter; “the an- 
nouncement may well come from you. Trust her to im- 
prove the occasion afterward,” he added mischievously. 

“Ag you say,” replied Harold, after a moment of con- 
sideration. ‘In truth, I should like to see how the young 
gentleman takes the news!” 

“«The young gentleman’! indeed!” cried I “A few 
weeks ago, it was ‘the young imp, ‘the young vagabond, ’ 
and similarly complimentary titles! Don’t let him hear you, 
or he will think the world is turned upside down.” 

Harold laughed. “My term was meant to suit Milady’s 
ears, not Ben’s. Yet it does not seem inappropriate to the 
owner of Kenworth Manor. And there he comes, I think,’ 
he added, as the hall door was heard to open and close. 

Ben carried the package directly to its owner, and askedl 
if it was “all right ”; Harold took with it the extended 
hand, and drew the boy kindly to his side. 

‘“T have something strange to tell you, Ben,” he began, in 
the singularly rich, melodious tones which are only the 
more winning because rarely used. ‘I had the feeling that 
it would come to you with a better grace from Mrs. or Mr. 
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Vennor, but they are of the opposite opinion, and I yield to 
their judgment, as in duty bound.” 

Ben’s eyes dilated, and his cheek paled. In this pre- 
amble, from this quarter, he foresaw only calamity. Seeing 
this, Harold hastened to say, reassuringly :— 

“Tt is not bad news that I have for you; at least, most 
people would not think it such. But only time can bring 
out its real nature clearly. If its results should be to make 
you forget, now or ever, what you owe to your friends in 
this house, or that it is character, not property, which 
makes the man, I shall be sorry that I ever had such news 
to bring you.” 

Ben drew himself up with a sturdy self-reliance, yet with 
no touch of conceit. 

“You needn't be afraid of that,” said he. 

“] am not ‘afraid,” returned Harold, witha smile; “I 
know that Mrs. Vennor would never have taken you to her 
heart and home in the way that she has, if she had not dis- 
covered something in you worthy of her confidence and 
affection, some fineness and strength of nature which will 
enable you to stand that subtlest test of character—a sudden 
accession of good fortune.” 

If the adjective had been “bad ” instead of “ good,” 
Ben’s face could not have fallen more visibly. ‘I hope it 
ain’t anything to take me away from Mrs. Vennor,” he ex- 
claimed, with a trembling voice. 

“Not unless you choose,” replied Harold, reassuringly. 

Then, in very clear and simple phraseology, suited to the 
boy’s understanding, he told him about the making of Rolf 
Kenworth’s will. 

Ben burst into grateful tears. 

“He was always so good to me! And I can never 
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do anything, now, to show him how much I loved 
him!” 

“Try to be like him,” said Harold, kindly; “that will 
show it plainly, not only to him but to everyone who knew 
him. Try to make the world as much better for your living 
in it as he has done; try to leave behind you a memory as 
fragrant with kindliness, generosity, courage, purity, man- 
liness. So shall he still live in you and in those who come 
after you ; so shall all that was best in him be as enduring 
on the earth as it is immortal in heaven.” 

Ben’s tears still flowed; but his eyes lit up with some- 
thing that was not grief; it was more like high and firm 
resolve. 

When, finally as Harold continued his explanation, it be- 
gan to dawn upon Ben that the Manor was possibly his in- 
heritance, I was glad to see no trace of exultation; on the 
contrary, he looked much startled and perplexed. 

His story finished, Harold waited silently for Ben’s com- 
ment. lt was'some moments before hespoke; and his brow 
was knitted as over some deep problem. 

“ Did—did Mr. Rolf mean me to have the Manor?” he 
asked, lifting his eyes searchingly to Harold’s face. 

‘No, prepay not; since he died monoue knowing that 
he was its owner.’ 

“TI thought so,” said Ben, drawing a long breath. .Gently, 
but firmly, he withdrew himself from Harold’s grasp, and 
came to my side. 

“Tell him,” said he, simply, as if quite sure of my under- 
standing and aid,—“ tell him that I can’t take it.” 

My heart gave a great leap of joy and pride, but I dared 
not be too hasty. Holding him off a little, so that I could 
look full in his face, I asked :— 
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“Do I rightly understand you to say that you will not 
accept the Manor, if the law decides that it is yours ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; that’s just it. Mr. Rolf did not mean me 
to have it, you see. Next to him, Mr. Rixon has the best 
right to it; old Mr. Kenworth would have given it to him. 
If Mr. Rolf had known about it, Iam sure that he would 
have done it, too. So you see, Mrs. Vennor, that I really 
couldn't take it; it wouldn’t be what he meant. And I 
_know he would never have done such & mean thing as to 
take a property that came to him just by a chance twist, 
when there was someone else with a better right to it. And 
so I couldn't, either. I knowI don’t express it very well, 
but you know what I mean.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then Harold rose and 
came to us. 

“Shake hands, Ben,” said he, with deep, rich emphasis; 
‘‘T honor you.” 

Ben mechanically allowed the hand-shaking, but was 
evidently too bewildered to understand or answer. 

«“ And I, Ben,” said Paul, solemnly, laying his hand on 
the boy’s head, “I thank God for His grace to you.” 

This was too much; Ben could only hide his blushing 
face and filling eyes on my shoulder. Not to overwhelm 
him completely, I contented myself with quietly kissing his 
cheek. 

“Mr. Brune has not told you what I rejoice in most,” 
said I, when he had recovered himself a little; “that shall 
be my privilege. Knowing that you are still young, and 
anxious to do all that he could to fit you for an useful, man- 
ly life, Mr. Rolf wisely provided you with a guardian—with 
two guardians, in fact—to take care of your property and 
have an eye to your welfare generally, until you are of age. 
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One of them is Mr. Clavrick; and no better one could be 
found. The other,—guess who itis, Ben.” 

The boy lifted his head, and looked doubtfully, question- 
ingly into each of our faces. 

“Why do you puzzle him so?” asked Harold, a little 
sadly. “Ben, strange as it may seem, Mr. Kenworth named 
my unworthy self as Mr. Clavrick’s coadjutor. But if you 
prefer someone else—as well you may !—speak out frankly, 
and I promise you to arrange it so that he shall take my 
place.” 

“T don’t want anyone else,” replied Ben, quickly. “It’s 
true I didn’t use to like you once, Mr. Brune, but I—I love 
you now!” 

I think the strong man’s eyes were a little misty as he 
took the two boyish hands so impulsively held out to him, 
and drew Ben into a warm embrace. As for Paul and I, 
we smiled at each other in vast contentment; we foresaw 
that the relation of guardian and ward would not only be 
sufficiently harmonious, but productive of great good to 
both. It will be Harold's first experience of the softness 
and sweetness of tender human care and responsibility, as 
well as of answering trust and love; it will ensure firm, 
steady, watchful guidance to Ben in that critical period 
which is seldom passed so wisely and so well as not to 
leave some very stinging memories behind, unless there 
be a faithful pilot and counsellor at hand. Some day, 
looking back on the seemingly chance conjunction of cir- 
cumstances which knit their lives together, how clearly 
will they see that only definite purpose and wise provision 
could have bro.¢ht forth such rich and rounded results ! 


XLIII. 
ROLF AT HOME. 


Never did our Indian Summer—or our Summer of All- 
Saints, as I like to call it—vouchsafe us a lovelier day than 
that on which Rolf Kenworth was brought home and laid to 
rest with his kindred. The landscape had lost the bright- 
ness of summer bloom and verdure, but the grass was still 
green in sunny, sheltered spots, and the soft haze over tho 
mountains was like the light cloud of resigned sorrow upon a 
beautiful, beloved face. 

To a stranger's first careless glance, the city would have 
seemed to be keeping high holiday, so general was the ces- 
sation of business, so dense the throng in the streets; but 
a second look would have discovered the sombre insignia of 
mourning everywhere,—‘few dwellings too poor to display 
a shred of black drapery, few persons that did not wear a 
more or less conspicuous badge of crape. The whole mili- 
tary contingent was out to do honor to the memory of the 
heroic youth who had once been a member of the volunteer 
corps; and the citizens vied with one another to prove that 
their estimate of their young townsman’s character was high, 
their pride in him large—if late. While he walked among 
them in the flesh, many of them had loved him well, most 
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few of them had seen him as they saw him now, removed 
by absence and death to that fair distance which softens 
outlines, harmonizes colors, brings out the true perspective, 
and gives atmosphere. Not a dissenting note was raised 
when his friends—as friends will—mingled enthusiastic 
praises with their tears. If envy or detraction were any- 
where present, to-day they held their peace. It was through 
one long, unbroken harmony of grief, affection, esteem, and 
pride, that Rolf was borne along the home streets to the 
home grave. 

How much did it all matter to him in his new estate, I 
wondered, as I watched the funeral cortége pass by to the 
pervasive strains of martial music. It was a question not 
easily answered. Our ideas of the future life are general 
and sketchy, at best; for details and finish we must await 
the hour of personal knowledge. Doubtless Rolf is glad in 
knowing that his earthly reputation is free from stain; but 
for the publicity and pageantry that accompanied his mor- 
tal dust to its resting-place, was there anything in that to 
thrill his immortal spirit with pleasurable emotion? I 
could not think so. 

Yet I would not have had it any the less. It was good 
for those who took part in it; it was their sign-manual of 
regret for having misjudged him; it set their seal to his 
complete vindication; it would perhaps teach them to let 
caution wait on decision hereafter; and it was valuable as 
an evidence that the popular heart is not incapable of being 
touched to finer issues. 

Moreover, it would show the ‘catl of Bellerue how cer- 
tainly, in the long run, character outlasts and overshadows 
possessions. The merely rich men of the past, those who 
added coin to coin and left them stored up in earthly 
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strongholtis for earthly uses, where are their names on the 
pages of history? Love, loyalty, generosity, heroism, are 
there in sunlit letters; even great vices and crimes have their 
black record; but of riches, naked and unadorned, there 
is scant mention. There have been many lords of Ken- 
worth Manor, and not one of them has brought dishonor 
on the name; but to none has been given a tithe of the 
honors so lavishly showered upon their young scion, whose 
title to them is simply that of pure, unselfish manliness, doing 
with its might whatsoever its hands found to do. 

Dana had no mind to make any part of the public spec- 
tacle; she declined with thanks the offer of close carriages 
for herself and friends, and came to watch unseen its 
passage from the rectory windows ;—the shrouded banners, 
the nodding plumes, the palms and flowers, the marching 
battalions, the pall-bearers (among whom was Harold, and 
not even she questioned his right to be there), the close 
ranks upon ranks of civic organizations, the long line of 
carriages from which not alone the local dignitaries but 
many persons of wider distinction looked out upon the 
well-nigh solid masses of humanity that lined their way on 
either side, extending almost without break from curb- 
stone to house-tops,—every porch, window, balcony, and 
roof being crowded to the utmost. Bellerue gave the best 
that she had of youth and age, of beauty, talent, dignity 
and power,—aye, and the worst of her commonness, 
poverty, and degradation, too !—to make of Rolf's passage 
to the grave a veritable triumphal march. Shoulder to 
shoulder, the rich and the poor stood together to do him 
reverence; he had been sunnily kind and courteous to 
both alike, and their tears fell in concert as the hearse went 
by with its precious freight and its guard of honor. 


— 
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Dana had told me beforehand what she would like to do; 
so, after all the pomp and clamor had gone by, a carriage 
came to the door, and by a shorter and nearly deserted 
route we drove to a point whence we could easily climb to 
the wooded hillside overlooking the cemetery, arriving just 
in time to see the procession slowly winding to the grave. 
Among the tree-trunks and shrubs we were quite unnotice- 
able, yet could see clearly all that took place. We could 
hear Paul’s voice, too, in the familiar words with which the 
Church lays all ber children down to rest in.the quiet, 
darkened chamber wherein they sleep so well, be it after 
‘‘life’s fitful fever” or its sound health; and Dana opened 
Ler Prayer-book and followed the service carefully, joining 
with a clear voice in the responses and hymns, and looking 
as rapt above all purely earthly emotion as if we had 
climbed to a spiritual height where time had ceased to be, 
and eternity moved calmly on to a majestic rhythm of per- 
fect peace. 

Not till the coffin was being lowered into the grave did 

»her tears come and her face sink into her hands; but it 
was soon lifted again. 

“Why do I weep for that?” she asked, faintly smiling at 
her own inconsequence. “Surely I ought to feel nothing 
but gladness in seeing Rolf's mortal part finally laid to 
rest with its kin. And I know that his spirit is neither 
coffined nor buried; it is free to come to me here, at home, 
wherever I may be. He is mine, and I am his, everywhere, 
always. Do you not think that the spirits of those we love 
can visit us?” 

“ Most certainly. Without admitting that they must quit 
the peace of Paradise to dance attendance upon profesaion- 
al mediums, or even upon our sickly whims and fancies, 
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I do bel®&ve that, whenever it is good for both, their spirits 
can hold communion with our spirits as perfectly as ever 
they did on earth—perhaps even more so. Sight and 
sound are quite unessential to such communion; it is of in- 
ward feeling, not outward touch; known and felt, not de- 
monstrated. Those who enjoy it can easily believe in it; 
those who do not—alas, for them ! they know not what they 
miss.” 

There was no time for more, as Paul’s voice again rose 
on the air, and we gave our attention to the closing service. 

We waited in silence until the cemetery was deserted, 
and the grave left to the sunset’s golden quietude. Then 
we went to it in our turn; and notwithstanding that it was 
covered with elaborate floral emblems, the whole costly 
pile testified not so eloquently to the sorrow of love and 
the patience of hope as the three white rosebuds that Dana 
had worn hither on her own bosom, in order to lay them 
over Rolf’s. 

By-and-by, as she sank on her knees, I left her to feel, 
do, say, what she pleased, alone and unobserved, while I 
wandered away into the silent city of tombs stretching 
away on every side ; stopping now and then to read, some- 
what idly and mechanically at first, the records of lives 
linked to mine by no stronger bond than that of » common 
humanity, I thought. 

But, no; I was too hasty. Here, in a hillside vault, lay 
the ancestors of General Fairfax; here, a group of Clav- 
ricks, clustered round a massive monument, stayed my 
steps; farther on, I read the name of Pollard on a tall 
shaft; next came a score or more of Heathcotes ;—these 
people were not unknown to me; they touched my life at 
many points; continually my spirit was cheered or irritated 
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by their good or bad qualities. There were fey of them 
who did not meet me often, shake hands with me, give me 
pain or pleasure, in the persons of their representatives of 
to-day. It was still the city of Bellerue wherein I walked, 
the people of Bellerue who silently greeted me on every 
side. 

I had no time to follow out the thought, for Dana re- 
joined me, with a face of such fair, unworldly peacefulness 
as it was good to see. Certainly, those ancestors of hers 
had left her a precious heritage. She had reason to be 
grateful to them—and so hadI. For a sweeter friend it 
would be hard to find. 

It was a silent return journey ; very few words were 
spoken by either of us until we bade each other adieu when 
I left her at her own door,—to run with patience the race 
set before her, to be still the sunshine of their home to her 
parents, to transmute her sorrows into prayers and her 
prayers into songs, to learn more and more of the deep 
significance of that short clause of the Te Deum: 


‘‘ Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 


But the day’s tale of events was not yet complete. Paul, 
of course, had reached home some time before me; on my 
arrival, he was closeted with a stranger,—someone who 
had come from the train, Annie said. An hour passed ere 
I heard the door close behind the departing guest; then 
Paul came to find me with a face at once grave and glad, 
and a legal-looking document in his hand. 

“The mystery is out,” he began. “The clergyman who 
is just gone, Philip Gray, was a classmate of mine; he has 
recently returned from the south of France. Six weeks 
ago, a gentleman came to the hotel where he was staying, 
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who was an his way to Calais, whence he expected to sail 
for this country ; and he had stopped over, as he said, to 
recruit his strength. But he was far gone with consump- 
tion, and his stop proved to be final. By dint of stern re- 
solve, he had gotten thus far on his way; but he had now 
reached a point where the flesh refused farther obedience 
to the spirit. Learning that a compatriot, who was also a 
clergyman, was in the house, he sent for him and desired 
him to write down a statement that he wished to make; 
then a notary was called in, and it was signed and sworn 
to in his and Gray’s presence, making it a legal deposi- 
tion.” 

“And it was Ken Rixon,” said I. “And is it possible 
that he was the guilty person, after all! ” 

“Don’t go so fast,” replied Paul. “It was Kenworth 
Rixon; you are right so far. As for his guilt, listen, and 
see what you make of that.” 

Opening the paper, and passing over some preliminary 
matter he read :— 


“The mania for gambling had me fast in its clutches, and 
dragged me into scenes and companionship that I should 
once have abhorred. So it came about that I lost a 
large sum to a fellow who could imitate the manners ofa 
gentleman, though he turned out to have been in the peni- 
tentiary for burglary. He pressed me pitilessly for pay- 
ment, and finally threatened to go to my uncle if the debt 
were not speedily discharged. The fear of him was upper- 
most in my mind at the time of Rolf’s sudden departure, 
so that I had little sympathy to spare for either my uncle’s 
distress or my mother’s suppressed satisfaction. It seemed 
to me that more urgent matters claimed my attention. But 
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my mother would keep me talking late that‘ night, and 
when I left her I was full of fever and unrest; I could not 
goto bed; I could not remain quietin my room; I de- 
termined to go out and try to walk off my uneasiness in the 
grounds. 

“ The night was cool for the season, and I took from are- 
mote corner of my wardrobe a coat that I had not worn for 
months. As[ flung it on, something hard and stiff struck 
against me; on examination, I was surprised to find the 
stiletto that I had given up for lost. It had slipped 
through arent in the pocket, and slid down between the 
cloth and the lining to the bottom of the skirt. But I was 
too much pre-occupied to give the matter a thought; hastily 
thrusting it into another pocket, I went out into the night. 

“T was near the entrance-gate when a figure came quickly 
out of the shadow, and I recognized the ex-convict. ‘I’ve 
been hanging round for hours on the chance of seeing you,’ 
said he ; ‘I want to know what vou're going to do about 
that money you owe me; I’m too hard up to stand any 
more fooling. Just say what you'll do, and be done with 
it.’ But when I named the sum that I could command, he 
only jeered at me. When I insisted that it was every dol- 
lar I had, he replied: ‘Then I'll goto your uncle; I can 
make better terms with him.’ I begged him to wait a little 
longer, and I would see what could be done, but he was in 
no mood for delay ;—I learned afterward that he had excel- 
lent reasons for quitting Bellerue before morning. ‘ Your 
uncle got a good price for the bit of land that he sold yes- 
terday, and I know it is still in the house,’ he urged, fi- 
nally; ‘what hinders you from helping yourself to that? 
Don’t you know where it is?’ 

“I did know, as he saw in my face; and he only sneered 
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when I indignantly protested that I was no thief. ‘J an, 
and a right bright one, too,’ he answered with an oath ; 
‘and if you're so squeamish about doing the job yourself, 
tell me how the land lays, and Ill do it for you.’ 

“ Tt is needless to dwell on the discussion; I was morally 
weak and in his power; I knew the loss would cause my 
uncle only a temporary embarrassment, and it ended by 
my telling him that the money would probably be found in 
a certain drawer of my uncle’s desk; and that one of the 
library windows, with a broken fastening, could easily be 
entered from a balcony to which it was not difficult to 
climb. Just as we were separating, he turned back, and 
said: ‘Give me something to force the lock with ; I didn’t 
come prepared for this business, and I don’t seem to have 
so much as a pen-knife with me.’ I put my hand in my 
pocket, and felt the stiletto. ‘Willthisdo?’ I asked. He 
examined it,smiled and nodded. ‘Be sure that you don't 
leave it behind; keep it and return it to me,’ I enjoined, 
and left him. 

“ Going to my room, I flung myself on the bed, but I 
could not sleep. One moment, I was hot with shame; the 
next, an unreasoning dread of—I knew not what—made me 
shiver as with a chill. Suddenly, I heard a noise as of some 
heavy body falling. I held my breath, and my heart 
swelled almost to bursting; it seemed to me that the sound 
would rouse everyone in the house,—to be sure, my room 
was nearest. I waited as a criminal might wait for the axe 
to fall, but everything was silent; nothing stirred but my 
own throbbing pulses. 

“Yet the sound had greatly excited and alarmed me; vain- 
ly I turned from side to side; I could not sleep; I could 
not rest; I could do nothing but wonder what had happened. 
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Perhaps the robber had stumbled and fallen; merhaps he 
had severely wounded himself with that stiletto; perhaps 
he was lying helplessly on the floor, filling the air with si- 
lent curses because I did not come to his aid. Finally, the 
situation became intolerable ; I was forced to steal cautious- 
ly and noiselessly down to the library, in order to satisfy 
myself as to what had really taken place. 

“Tsay nothing of the horror with which I saw my uncle 
lying dead on the floor, with the stiletto beside him. I do 
not know how long I stood there staring at the sight; I was 
too dazed to know what I wes about. But after awhile, the 
instinct of self-preservation awoke within me; I saw that I 
must pull myself together and decide what was to be done 
to prevent any suspicion of my complicity, unless I was 
prepared to own it, which I certainly was not. By-and-by, 
I began to understand what had happened;—my uncle had 
surprised the thief at his work, very likely had seized him 
(for he was a Kenworth and knew not fear) ; in order to free 
himself, the man had been obliged to stab him with the 
weapon that he had in his hand ; then, as he fell, fearing that 
the noise would rouse the house, he had dropped it and fled. 
Possibly, he had dropped it purposely, to divert suspicion 
from himself by casting it upon me! 

“TI picked up the stiletto shudderingly, but I dared not 
keep it in the house or in my possession; if was necessary 
to hide it in a safe place; and again I went out into the 
night, intending to fling it into the lake. But the sky was 
clear, the moon bright, and the distance considerable ; more- 
over, one end of the lake was skirted by a public road, and 
some late traveller might see and recognize me. Then, as 
I passed the Manor Oak, it occurred to me that it contained 
a little-known hollow, and a cavity which Rolf had once 
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plumbed “nd averred to be several feet deep,—what 
better hiding-place was so near at hand? I committed the 
terrible witness of the crime to its keeping, and went back 
to my room, to wait for the morning with aon intolerable 
anguish and dread. I could not but feel a certain attach- 
ment to my uncle, who had always been kind to me; and 
though I strove hard to convince myself that I was not 
really responsible for his death, but that a malign fate had 
wrested my acts to its own ends, conscience continually re- 
minded me that if I had stood firm against temptation, he 
would still be alive. 

‘The morning came, and brought the discovery for 
which I had been bracing myself for hours, fill I thought 
that I could meet it with composure. But what I had not 
foreseen was my mother’s death. Rightly or wrongly, I be- 
lieved that it was also my doing; I divined that her first 
agonized thought had been that I was the murderer, and 
that it had killed her. 

« But I swear that it never once occurred to me that sus- 
picion could fall on Rolf. I indignantly repudiated the idea 
when it was broached; and I never believed that the cor- 
oner’s jury could find him guilty. Yet when that finding 
was announced, I did not—I could not—declare the truth. 
Rolf had disappeared; no one knew where he was nor 
when he would return; it was easy to decide that I need 
not denounce myself just yet. If ever circumstances should 
require it in order to shield him, I would do so. Bidding 
them cable me as soon as he was heard from, I came abroad 
to seek forgetfulness. 

“TI did not find it. I wandered restlessly from place to 
place, not beckoned from before, but goaded from behind; 
daily my burden grew heavier, and nothing on the face of 
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the whole earth gave me rest or pleasure. By-dnd-by my 
health began to fail; the hereditary disease of my father’s 
family had fastened uponme. I consulted a physician, and 
was not sorry when he gave me to understand that it would 
be well to settle my earthly affairs speedily, for life had be- 
come unbearable. 

“Then, for the first time, something like homesickness 
came over me. I resolved that I would see the old familiar 
places and faces once more, and die among them; just be- 
fore death, I would declare the whole truth, so that when 
Rolf should come to his own again, he should not be mo- 
lestea. 

“But, again fate, or circumstance, is too sfrong for me; 
death overtakes rae before I reach my goal. No matter, 
this statement clears Rolf, and thatisthe mainthing. Dana 
willbe Lady of the Manor, and I am asglad of that as I can 
be of anything;—perhaps some day she will be able to 
think of me gently and pityingly, as one to whom circum- 
stance was not kind, and who always did more evil than he 
meant. 

“Now, I am ready for the end. I have nothing left 
to live for; and, what is worse, as I long ago parted 
with any faith in a future life, I have nothing left to die 
for. 

« | Signed | KenwortH AnmapaLe Rrxon.” 


Paul silently folded up the paper. 

“ Poor soul!” cried I, much moved by the dreary pathos 
of the last sentences. ° 

“Poor, indeed !” he echoed, with a certain sad dryness. 
“A more abject, hopeless,remediless poverty than one liker 
to contemplate !” 
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“At least, for this world,’ mused I “And as for the 
next—” 

“If almshouses are provided for spiritual paupers,he will 
be an unexceptionable candidate !” 

‘“ After all, circumstances were hard on him,” I ventured 
to remark, after a moment. 

“Circumstances are apt to be hard on him who simply 
drifts with the current, instead of making it serve to carry 
him to the haven whither he would go. Goodness is not 
® passive thing, it requires will and energy; whereas, sin 
may demand nothing more than a limp yielding to the first 
strong breeze that blows.” 

* At least,” said I, after a considerable pause, “I am glad 
that the mystery of the Manor is explained at last, and also 
that Kenworth Rixon is not so guilty as that stiletto seemed 
toshow. The only thing that I do not quite understand is 
why the Captain went after Mr. Wright.” 

“T can answer that question,” replied Paul; “ Wright 
told me about it himself. In looking over some ancient 
family records that fell into his hands as his mother’s heir, 
Murray seemed to discover that the branch of the Enna- 
deen family from which Wright is descended did not get 
fair play under the administration of an old will; and, al- 
though there was no legal claim upon him, he took the very 
‘first convenient opportunity to look up his cousin and make 
restitution. Finding in him a man of uncommon shrewd- 
ness and extraordinary mechanical genius, it naturally oc- 
curred to him to see what he could do with the stiletto, 
which had steadily refused to give up its secret thus far, so 
that he feared it would have to be broken up. Whether 
by chance or skill, Wright solved the problem with magical 
quickness. It then dawned upon Murray that he was just 
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the man to aid him in his coming investigations at the 
Manor, and as Wright happened to be without pressing 
business on hand, his invitation was accepted.” 

“And Mr. Wright’s testimony on the trial, was it quite 
true ?” 

* Quite, so far as it went ; I will not say that there was 
no suppressio vert. For instance, the money that he said 
Murray had ‘given’ him was of course the restitution afore- 
said. As to his being ‘dead beat,’ a recent cyclone having 
fairly wiped out the western town wherein his business was 
located, he could so describe himself, if he pleased ; but it 
goes without saying that a man of his resources is practi- 
cally independent of circumstances. Set him down in a 
desert, and he would soon discover some marketable qual- 
ity in sand. And he knows how to manage men as well as 
matter ;—while Acton fancied that he was manipulating 
him most skilfully, he was being twisted round his witness's 
fingers in a way that was simply convulsing to those in the 
secret, being artfully led to bring out every fact tending to 
show that Murray was Rolf in disguise, and not one to the 
contrary. To enable him to do it the better, the defence 
declined to summon him, which compelled the prosecution 
to do it, and to take the direct examination,which could only 
have been embarrassing to the former, while they could 
waive the cross-examination, which might have been so em- 
bafrassing in the hands of the latter. 

“The truth is, Mr. Wright did his cousin excellent ser- 
vice all the way through. Nothing escapes his observation; 
he sees everything while seeming to see nothing, and has 
a power of putting this and that together which makes 
Marmot's work seem almost bungling in comparison. By 
some astute reasoning, he came several weeks ago to the 
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conclusiom that Harold either had the stiletto or knew 
where it was; although Murray dared not credit it, on the 
principle that 1t was ‘too good to be true.’ It was he, too, 
who brought the will to light under which Ben will proba- 
bly inherit; but for him it might have remained buried in 
the old secretary for a century.” 

“T almost wish that it had!” sighed I. 

“Do you really think, then, that you know better than 
Providence does what is for Ben’s good ?” 

‘No; not when you put the matter in that light.” 

“ft is the only light wherein we see the true relations of 
things,” said he, with a smile. 


XLIV. 
FLOWERS UNDER THE SNOW. 


Tue first light snows have fallen on Rolfs grave, but 
they never fail to find fresh flowers there over which to 
fling their soft white veil. If they are oftenest due to 
Dana’s care, others share in the labor of love:—Honor 
offers many a beautiful, tear-bedewed bouquet to the mem- 
ory of the youth who won such a warm corner in her warm 
heart; Captain Murray scatters the choicest of hot-house 
flowers; and Ben is seldom happier than when he can carry 
thither a few sweet blossoms to show that Rolf's image and 
influence are still fresh and fragrant in his heart and life. 
Every day gives stronger evidence that he will do no dis- 
credit to his hero,—nor to the Manor, if ever he becomes 
its owner, as he is likely to do, now that Kenworth Rixon 
is out of the question. 

Ben is not in the least elated by the prospect; he 
would rather be simply an artist, making his way in the 
world by his own genius, unhampered by the duties and 
responsibilities that are the thorn-crown of a great estate. 
But Paul and Harold have taken him in hand, and madé 
him understand that though wealth may come unsought, as 
a burden rather than an easy couch, it is none the less a 
trust, to be accepted and used accordingly. 

No doubt time will accustom him to the situation,—I 
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fancy that€ew things sooner become familiar than posses- 
sion!—yet I sympathize more perfectly with his present 
feeling than I care to acknowledge. I should like well to 
see him begin his career in a little by-studio, and work his 
way up to the higher levels of fame by his own talent and 
energy. 

Yes, 'the snows have fallen, but Captain Murray seems 
in no haste to be gone. Almost daily he is seen on Main 
Street, strolling along with the air of a man who has 
plenty of time on his hands. Not a glance rests on him 
unkindly or indifferently now; he has made good his title 
to the warmest regard of Bellerue; nearly everyone is 
eager to exchange bows or shake hands; and his progress 
is almost as much of an ovation as Rolf’s used to be, al- 
though in a different way. Itis to a valued acquaintance, 
or perhaps a remote relative, that the present homage is 
rendered; it was to “our Rolf” that the old greeting of 
mingled affection and pride was so universally given. Cap- 
tain Murray can never rival Rolf in popularity; yet in 
certain houses he is a frequent and welcome guest. If he 
visits Rolf’s grave during the day, he is pretty sure to turn 
up at Judge Ellenwood’s in the evening; sometimes it 
happens that he stops on his way to the cemetery and asks 
Nathalie to-go with him; and whoso meets the pair will 
observe that the color on her cheek is like the heart of a 
wild rose. I am getting used to hear people remark, with 
a certain pleased surprise:— 

“ How pretty Nathalie Ellenwood is growing! I never 
thought it was in her to turn out to be such a beauty.” 

And someone who knows her well is sure to add:—‘ Ah, 
yes; but that is not the best of it, she is as good as she is 


pretty.” 
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No one will be surprised, I think, when it trahhspires that 
the Captain, like many of his compatriots, is going to trans- 
plant an American flower to British soil. Nathalie will do 
no discredit to either her native or her adopted country; 
she has something better than her beauty,—the delicate 
tact, compounded of good sense and kindliness, which 
gives such gentle grace of adaptation to a new home 
and new friends. But she will leave an aching empti- 
ness in many loving hearts, that not even ocean-scented 
letters, brim-full of happiness, can quite fill and heal. 

Harold, too, often visits Roli’s grave, not with flowers, 
but the finest of ferns, palms, or evergreens, woven together 
with singularly original and artistic skill. 

“T little thought to love Rolf so well,” he said to me 
one bright day, when we stood there together; “I could” 
easily cheat myself into the notion that we were bosom 
friends. Ah, that was a master-stroke of his—making me 
Ben’s guardian; it shattered at a single blow the last sur- 
vival of a barrier between our spirits. Do you think he 
understood what he was doing?” 

“Do 1 think he did it as a deliberate stroke of policy?” 
returned I, smiling. “No; I donot. It was the instinctive 
reaching out of one true soul to another, the intuitive con- 
sciousness of a real, though latent, kinship and sympathy. I 
think that Rolf had the rare power of reading character as a 
few gifted people read books, seizing on the whole drift of 
a page at aglance. See how unerringly he chose his friends, 
——the Fairfaxes, the Clavricks, Captain Murray;—even in 
Ben he saw something more than the hopeless, mischievous 
gamin that most people set him down for. And as for his 
love, where is there anyone like Dana?” 

I stopped and looked at him deprecatingly, but he did 
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not wince°as I expected, and as he would have done 
once. 

“That did not need much power of divination,” he 
answered, smiling faintly; “her sweetness is patent to 
everyone. Yet I think there are also unfathomable depths 
of it below the surface, enough to satisfy a lifetime of ac- 
quaintance and study.” 

He sighed heavily. 

I chose to recur to the previous subject. ‘“ And his 
cousin, how well Rolf understood him! ‘ Not so bad as that,’ 
was his suggestive estimate.” 

“ Ken was too small even to be great in wickedness,” was 
the caustic reply. 

Naturally, Harold has small sympathy for Kenworth 
Rixon. Weakness being no part of his character, he scorns 
it in others. We are apt to be most lenient to the faults 
wherein we see our natural faces as in a glass ;—if, indeed, 
we are clear-sighted enough to recognize them as faults at 
all, and do not rather take them for misfortunes, due to 
inheritance, education, circumstance, fatality, in a word, to 
anything but ourselves. 

Harold walked home with me, accepted an invitation to 
enter, and threw himself on the sofa in the careless 
fashion of a man whose thoughts areelsewhere. We talked 
of many things,—Ben’s prospects, the growing promise of a 
Sunday school-room, the strong probability that another 
year would give the parish a vestry with a majority on the 
right side,—in short, we discovered many signs of clearing 
weather in the parish’s sky, and predicted that Paul’s future 
would be brightened by as much of sunshine as is consist- 
ent with earthly conditions. Yet ever and anon Harold 
failed to keep up the ball of conversation, and fell into 
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reverie. Or he carefully paved the way to sume subject 
on which his inward gaze was fixed, and then shrank from 
entering upon it. By-and-by, growing weary of his halting 
indecision, I looked him full in the face, and asked, quiet- 
ly :— 

‘‘ What is it, Harold, my friend ?” 

His dark cheek flushed a little, but his eyes met mine 
frankly, and he answered at once :— 

“Tt is just this, Milady. I cannot help it; the question 
will continually come into my mind whether there is any 
more hope for me. I do not mean this year, nor the next; 
I am willing to wait five years, or seven, or ten,—no time 
would seem too long if I could look for joy at the end. Tell 
me frankly, what do you think ?” 

I sat a good while in reflection before I dared to answer ; 
even then, I could only say :— 

“In truth, Harold, Ido not know. I dare not bid you 
hope, and I am loth to bid you despair. But if ever such 
joy does come to you, it will be largely due to Rolf.” 

He looked at me questioningly. 

“T am going to tell you something which perhaps I 
ought not,” I went on, recklessly. ‘“ Not long ago, Dana 
was speaking of Rolf’s wonderful unselfishness, and she 
quoted in proof a part of his last message toher. As near- 
ly as I can recollect, it was this:— 

«Tell her, if ever love comes to her again, with power 
to enrich her life, to remember that her happiness is 
mine.’ ” 

Harold’s face showed how deeply he was touched; yet he 
only shook his head the more despondently. 

“* What can the man do that cometh after the king ?’” 


gaid he. 
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“ At least® suggested I, “ you are sure of her friendship 
from henceforth.” 

“ And it is more to me than any other woman’s love,” 
he answered. 

Months have passed since he asked me that question, and 
were he to ask it again to-day, my answer would still be: I 
do not know. It willbe along time yet, if ever, before 
Rolf’s memory ceases to be an invincible rival, before time 
and growth and losses make room in Dana’s heart for 
another love. Yet she is young and fair, and who dare say 
that the day will never come when a strong arm to lean up- 
on may not have a potent attraction for her soft, sweet, 
clinging, womanly nature! Let those who believe in the 
éverlastingness of human love take it for granted that she 
will always remain Rolf’s maiden-widow ; let those who 
have faith in the might of “love that hopes and endures 
and is patient” trust that, soon or late, Harold will win his 
. bride. 

The only thing whereof there is no question in my miud, 
is that he is worthy of her. 


The little city of Bellerue still sits among her green 
hills, with the beautiful River flowing at her feet, and the 
Delectable Mountains smiling upon her from over the way; 
and still she is fair. And the tides of life ebb and flow 
in her; and the persons of this chronicle go up and down 
her streets or sleep well in her graves, because such people 
are found everywhere, always. But Paul prophesied bet- 
ter than he knew; we never dwelt in the rectory that was 
built for us; the lines of our life were quickly made to fall 
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in other places; and the recollections of thoseglays become 
“as a dream when one awaketh,” whereof it is hard to tell 
how much is memory and how much imagination, what is 
founded on fact and what is the airiest fantasy. As the years 
go by, Bellerue is irradiated more and more with “the light 
that never was on sea or land” because it is the sunshine 
of the heart; and our thoughts of her fall naturally into 
the Psalter’s sweet phrases:— 

‘Peace be within her walls, and plenteousness within her 
palaces !” 


